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No  other  land,  no  other  stream,  that  wanders  to  the  deep  blue 

sea 
Reminds  me  of  my  boyhood's  dream  like  thy  green  banks  my 

native  Lee. 


Be  it  mine  to  endeavour  to  pass  to  long  ages 
Those  deeds  which  unsung  are  unstable  as  sand, 

And  my  brightest  reward  for  the  toil  of  those  pages 
As  a  brother  to  rank  with  the  Bards  of  our  land. 

Farewell. 


FOREWORD. 

The  poems  of  John  FitzGerald,  "The  Bard  of  the  Lee," 
here  presented  to  the  public,  form  as  complete  a  collection  as 
possible,  nothing  that  the  editor  could  garner  of  them  having 
been  omitted  from  this  volume.  Many  of  the  items  herein  giiven 
are  merely  commemorative  of  passing  local  events,  probably 
long  since  forgotten,  whilst  one  or  two,  according  to  himself, 
as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
appeared  so  far  back  as  1862,  were  written  to  please  others,  and 
did  not  express  his  natural  sentiments. 

The  present  edition  of  his  poetical  works  is  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  John  FitzGerald  as  the  last  of  the 
galaxy  of  wits,  poets,  and  authors  for  which  Cork  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  nineteenth  century ;  though  in  his  case  his 
great  age  and  being  unblest  with  much  of  this  world's  goods 
have,  perhaps,  tended  to  make  his  name  and  writings  but  little 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  Corkmen. 

John  FitzGerald  was  born  in  Hanover  Street,  Cork,  in  the 
year  1825.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  four  years  old, 
and  his  excellent  mother  thenceforward  provided  for  herself 
and  her  children  until  they  were  all  respectably  settled  in  life. 
His  early  education  began  at  Father  Mathew's  School  in 
Blackamoor  Lane,  after  which  he  attended  the  Christian 
Brothers'  on  Sullivan's  Quay,  and  subsequently  their  famous 
establishment,  "The  North  Monastery."  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  had  acquired  a  fairly  good  education,  being  always 
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a  diligent  student,  with  an  apt  mind  for  any  subject  to  which 
he  applied  himself,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Michael  Murphy,  who  carried  on  a  successful  cabinet-making 
business  in  London,  but  after  twelve  months  he  grew  tired  of 
London  life,  and  returned  to  Cork,  where  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Queen's  College  as  chemist's  assistant  to  Dr.  Blyth. 
We  next  find  him  resuming  work  at  the  cabinet-making  with 
a  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Keeffe,  who  kept  a  factory  on  the  Marsh 
(Grattan  Street),  probably  where  the  Mechanics'  Institute  now 
stands.  But  though  he  spent  six  years  with  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  earning  his  living  by  this  trade,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  wood-carving,  at  which  occupation  he  continued 
most  of  his  life.  He  attained  much  success  in  this  branch,  of 
which  he  was  for  a  time  master  at  the  Cork  School  of  Art ; 
was  Superintendent  in  the  Wood-Carving  Department  at  tne 
Dublin  Exhibition  of  1853,  ^^^  ^^s  first  prize-winner  at  the 
Cork  Exhibition  in  1883.  An  illustration  of  his  work  in  this 
line  adorns  the  title  page  of  this  volume. 

He  was  also  a  clever  painter  in  water-colours.  His  chief 
characteristic,  his  talent  for  poetry  and  prose  writing,  first 
appeared  during  his  early  school-days ;  his  genius  in  this  respect 
having  shown  itself  when  John  FitzGerald  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age. 

He  was  a  school-fellow  of  two  other  Cork  poets,  Thomas 
Condon,  author  of  "Gilla  Hugh,"  and  Daniel  Casey,  author  of 
"Cork  Lyrics,"  and  many  of  his,  as  well  as  their  poems,  were 
republished  in  1883  in  a  now  scarce  volume  entitled  "Gems 
of  the  Cork  Poets"  (Barter  &  Sons,  Academy  Street). 
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A  devoted  antiquary,  likewise,  he  contributed  tales  of  old 
Cork  to  the  local  Press  from  time  to  time,  and  in  recent  years 
several  valuable  topographical  papers  to  the  "Journal"  of  the 
Cork  Archceological  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  Council 
Member. 

Into  the  history  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  however,  he 
delved  the  deepest,  of  which  his  unpublished  MSS.  furnish  an 
interesting  proof. 

He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  lane  and  landmark, 
castle,  old  wall,  and  ancient  inscription  within  and  near  his 
native  borough,  and  many  a  time  he  strolled  through  Cork's 
quaint  streets,  passing  over  its  twenty-one  bridges,  and,  as  he 
used  to  say,  never  once  doubling  his  tracks. 

His  latest  separately  published  work  was  "Echoes  of  '98" 
(Guy  &  Co.,  1898),  a  little  historical  volume  containing  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  and  the 
ill-fated  Brothers  John  and  Henry  Sheares,  who  were  natives 
of  Cork. 

He  loved  his  native  city  and  the  River  Lee  with  an 
ardent  affection,  as  is  clearly  evident  in  his  prose  writings  and 
poems.  Every  event  in  Cork's  later  history  worthy  of  note 
drew  from  his  retentive  mind  and  facile  pen  a  commemorative 
poem  or  story.  He  looked  not  for  praise  nor  for  patronage ; 
his  life  was  unrepiningly  spent,  and  his  reward  was  highest 
when  his  stories  or  his  poems  met  with  the  sympathetic  approval 
of  his  wide  circle  of  friends.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  of  him 
that  he  died  in  harness,  as  he  continued  writing  up  to  a  brief 
period  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Whitsu«  Eve, 
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May  14th,  1910.  He  was  buried  m  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery, 
where  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Father  Mathew,  John 
Windele,  Thomas  Condon,  Edward  Walsh,  Daniel  Casey, 
"King"  Casey,  John  O'Mahony,  and  other  gifted  Corkmen, 
lie  in  peace,  as  does  also  his  lifelong  friend  and  constant  com- 
panion, "Jeff"  Riordan,  who  died  not  long  after  him  in  1912. 

When  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  I  jestingly  remarked  to 
him,  "Mr.  Fitz,  I  may  some  day  be  the  writer  of  your 
memoirs" — a  suggestion  of  which  he  kindly  expressed  his  warm 
approval — I  then  little  thought  that  my  words  would  to  some 
extent  prove  prophetic.  I  have  now  done  my  part  in  this  way, 
and  my  earnest  hope  is  that  this  little  book  may  secure  a  place 
in  the  household  of  every  true  Corkman  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  so,  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  producing  this  modest 
tribute,  so  deservingly  due  to  such  a  memorable  Corkman,  to  so 
talented  an  Irishman,  and  to  so  pure-hearted  a  patriot  as  John 
FitzGerald,  "The  Bard  of  the  Lee,"  shall  inot  be  in  vain. 

To  Messrs.  William  Kelleher,  T.C. ;  Jeremiah  Lane,  T.C.  ; 

Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bart. ;  Messrs.  James  O'Shea,  D.  J.  O'Hara, 

the    late    John    Paul    Dalton,    and    also    to    his    great    friend, 

the  late  "Jeff"  Riordan,  I  desire  to  record  my  indebtedness  in 

so  cordially   helping   onward    thus   far   this  ready   and   willing 

labour  of  love. 

D.  A.  O'SHEA, 

Hon.   Sec.  FitzGerald  Memorial  Committee. 

Suit  A  n-QCAf, 

Cork,  September,  1913. 


A     MESSAGE    FROM     LIMERICK     FROM    MICHAEL    HOCAN     TO 
JOHN    FITZGERALD. 


Dear  friend,  with  every  fond  regard, 

I  have  your  sweetly  gifted  work; 
1   never   dreamt,  oh,  brother   Bard, 

That  such  a  jewel  was   in   Cork. 
With  mutual  pleasure,  warm  and   sweet, 

In   joyful  hours   of   recreation; 
Our  kindred   spirits   oft  shall  meet 

And  have  a  bit  of  conversation. 

There  are  no  bards  so  blest  as  we — 

From  Cork's  fair  city  to  Dungannon; 
You   sing  the  pleasant  Eiver  Lee, 

And  I,  my  native,  lordly  Shannon. 
In  genial  Nature's  dress  of  grace. 

Your  lays  are  racy  of  the  soil; 
Your  muse  and  mine  are  fate  to  face. 

In  humour,  devilment,  and  toil. 

Don't  mind  the  rich  fool's  wintry   sneer— 

They're  but  the  world's  sordid  leaven — 
They  cannot  feel,  nor  see,  nor  hear. 

Nor  comprehend  the  tunes  of  Heaven, 
If  Nature  turned  from  you  and  me 

And  gave  our  gifts  to  Fortune's  asses. 
Believe  it.  friend,  you  soon  would  see 

How  eagerly  they'd  climb  Parnassus. 

But  Nature  is  not  knave  enough 

On  golden  dolts  her  gifts  to  squander; 
Therefore,  they   call  it  idle   stuff. 

And  vent  their  envious  spleen  in  blunder. 
Earth's  crawlers  ga'ze  with  careless  eye 

Upon   the  sweet  birds'    aerial  play; 
But  had  those  crawlers  wings  to  fly. 

Not  long  on  earth  the  worms  would  stay. 

I  thank   you  for  the  tuneful  joy. 

Of  which  your  volume  was  the  herald; 
And  may  I  never  faint  or  die 

Until  I  meet  you.  John  Fitzgerald — 
If  you'll  accept  an  honest  friend, 

Through  piping  peace,  or  war's  dread  slogan; 
Through  sunshine,  clouds,  ahd  storms,  depend 

Upon  the  truth  of  Michael  Hogan. 

C?hri8tma3  Day,  1862. 

Thomond  Gate,  Limerick. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  LEE. 


THE     EXILE'S     RETURN. 

Air — "Ellen  Loraine." 

I  have  wander'd,  an  exile,  'mid  cold-hearted  strangers, 

Far,  far  from  my  home  and  the  beautiful  Lee ; 
I  have  struggled  alone  through  all  sorrows  and  dangers, 

And  braved  ev'ry  fate  on  the  land  and  the  sea. 
Through  Columbia's  wild  forests,  or  Ind's  spicy  bowers, 

On  the  great  foreign  rivers  whose  sands  are  of  gold, 
I  have  sighed  for  thee  still,  'mid  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 

I  have  lov'd  thee,  and  will,  till  this  heart  shall  grow  cold. 

I  have  rov'd  with  fair  maidens  with  dark  flowing  tresses, 

And  beautiful  eyes  have  looked  kindly  on  me, 
But  I  thought  with  regret  of  the  smiles  and  caresses 

Of  a  fair-haired  young  maiden  that  dwelt  by  the  Lee. 
1  have  come  back  again,  but  she's  not  in  her  bower. 

Where  the  river  flows  past,  with  its  calm  tiny  wave ; 
I  have  call'd  her  in  vain,  for  the  ivy-crown 'd  tower 

Of  sweet  Inniscarra  o'ershadows  her  grave. 

The  home  of  my  childhood  to  ruin  is  falling, 

The  lov'd  ones  that  blest  it  shall  greet  me  no  more; 
Yet  I  gaze  on  it  still,  joyous  visions  recalling. 

Though  the  long  grass  has  grown  on  the  step  of  the  door. 
I  shall  rest  with  them  soon,  with  the  shamrock  above  me, 

From  my  dear  native  Cork  never  more  shall  I  roam, 
Till  I'm  laid  in  the  grave  with  the  dear  ones  that  loved  me. 

As  in  death  thev  shall  welcome  their  wanderer  home. 
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CORK  IS  THE  EDEN  FOR  YOU  LOVE  AND  ME. 

Air— "  The   Ganger's  'Slip." 

They  may  talk  about  London,  and  Paris,  and  Milan, 

And  Constantinople,  the  pride  o'  the  Turk, 
But  away  in  the  south  of  our  own  little  island 

Is  a  place  that  excels  them — its  name  it  is  Cork  ; 
With  its  whisky,  drisheens,  and  fine  girls  in  plenty, 

Jackeens  and  fat  pork,  and  the  sweet  River  Lee, 
And  the  "Dyke,"  where  all  lovers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 

Whisper  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love,  and  me." 

Just  walk  down  the  New  Wall,   there's  a  beautiful  prospect 

Of  Glanmire,   Blackrock  Castle,   and  Victoria  Park, 
With  a  fine  crop  o'  praties  in  southern  aspect — 

Sure  a  stranger  might  think  that  its  name  was  a  lark — 
With  a  row  of  fine  trees  on  the  wall  cool  and  shady, 

Not  for  us  but  the  playboys  of  posterity. 
Who  will  walk  there  "bimeby,"  when  we're  under  the  daisy^ 

Wfhistlin'  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love,  and  me." 

Walk  back  now  agin,  by  the  quays  and  the  river, 

And  the  bridges — g^ri  "OAbc — nobly  spannin'  the  strame, 
With  the  new  one  (St  Patrick's),  the  finest  that  ever 

Was  built,  but  as  yet  we  have  only  the  name. 
Till  the  Council  decides  whether  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 

Or  brick,  the  material  for  buildin'  shall  be; 
When  that  will  be,  rno  GpCn  !  we've  no  bisness  inquirin' — 

Och,  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love,  and  me." 

Trot  round  by  Daunt's  Square — like  the  Park,  a  misnomer. 

Where  the  Gutter  Club  stands  on  each  day  in  the  week, 
And  all  subjects  discuss,  from  the  Say-boys  to  Homer — 

'Tis  all  one  to  the  Club — Irish,  Hay-broo,  or  Greek. 
In  the  distance,  a  buildin',  both  airy  an'  splendid, 

Where  each  chap  that's  determin'd  to  go  on  a  spree 
Rusticates,  till  his  manners  a  little  he's  mended, 

Singin'  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love,  and  me." 

If  you  want  to  behold  the  sublime  and  the  foolish. 

Fix  your  toes  in  your  brogues,  an'  walk  down  the  Parade, 
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Where  the  "ould  Roosian  guns"  make  a  fellow  look  coolish — 
Though  for  shootin'  they're  worse  than  a  rusty  ould  spade. 

And  the  famous  "King  George,"  on  his  ould  yalla  charger, 
With   his   rump  patch 'd  with   tin,    guards   the   Bum-battery, 

And  the  boys,  as  they  pelt  him  with  small  stones  or  larger, 
Whistle  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love,  and  me." 

We  have  Fishamble  Lane  for  crubeens  and  a  dinner. 

Or  a  supper  at  night,  when  you've  cash  of  your  own  ; 
We've  a  Paradise,*  too,  for  the  saint  and  the  sinner, 

Where  the  wicked  give  trouble,  and  rest  is  unknov.n. 
We've  a  Fire  Escape,  too,  when  our  houses  are  lightin' — 

But  where  to  look  for  it,  would  puzzle  the  D , 

And  the  Polis  to  keep  us  from  dhrinkin'  an'   fightin'— 

Oh,  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love,  and  me." 

Then,  long  life  to  you,  Cork,  with  your  bulldogs  and  blarney, 

Your  sweet  Shandon   Bells,   your  Bazaar  and  the  Quay, 
Your  hills,  and  their  views  of  the  Lakes  o'  Killarney, 

Blackpool  and  Sinbarry's,  your  cruds  and  sweet-whay. 
May  the  names  of  our  Council  and  Mayor  shine  resplendent 

In  the  Portable  Gas  of  the  new  Company, 
And  ourselves  ever  sing,  like  true  boys  independent, 

Arrah,  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love,  and  me." 

•Paradise  Place. 


THE  PRETTY  GIRLS  OF  CORK. 

Air — "Nora  Creina." 

Oh,  some  may  praise  the  sunny  eyes 

And  olive  cheeks  of  foreign  maidens, 
And  sing  their  beauty  to  the  skies. 

No  matter  if  they're  Jews  or  Heathens; 
But  yet,  give  me  my  native  town. 

Its  pretty  girls,   so  fresh  and  blooming. 
And,  faith,  I'll  knock  the  fellow  down 

Who  says  I'm  wrong  or  too  presuming. 
Ah,  yes,  my  darling  girls  of  Cork, 

While  I've  a  fist  to  write  a  ditty, 
Or  break  a  head  from  here  to  York, 

There's  none  shall  snub  our  native  City. 
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Talk  not  to  me  of  Spanish  dames, 

Or  hint  about  the  fair  Circassian, 
And  all  their  odd  jaw-breaking  names, 

Or,  faith,  you'll  put  me  in  a  passion. 
But  see  our  ladies  as  they  walk, 

And  look  upon  their  pretty  faces, 
And  listen  to  their  charming  talk — 

Reminding  you  of  nymphs  and  graces. 
Ah,  yes,  the  darlings,  one  and  all, 

Are  just  like  beds  of  perfumed  flowers ; 
And  if  you  have  a  heart  at  all, 

You'll  lose  it  in  a  brace  of  hours. 

In  sweet  Blackpool,  famed  for  "de  Groves," 

(Though,   troth,   I   never  yet  could  find   them), 
You'll  meet  with  handsome  girls  in  droves. 

That  leave  all  other  girls  behind  'em. 
And  sure  the  land  of  fat  drisheens — 

May  nothing  ever  take  them  from  us — 
Has  lasses  that  are  fit  for  queens — 

The  bouncing  girls  of  Ballythomas. 
Aye,  there  you're  sure  to  take  your  choice. 

And  don't  let  trifles  love  diminish. 
If  there's  a  roughness  in  their  voice, 

They're  gems  that  only  want  the  finish. 

There  are  beauties  living  on  the  Marsh, 

(Where  you  might  vainly  look  for  rushes), 
Who're  not  too  cold,  nor  proud,  nor  harsh. 

Who  dance  like  fays,  and  sing  like  thrushes. 
And  if  they  wear  the  largest  "hoops," 

'Tis  not  for  want  of  shape  and  form — 
To  see  them  meet  in  pretty  groups. 

The  cockles  of  your  heart  would  warm. 
Indeed,  'twould  break  your  heart  with  sighs, 

To  see  such  girls,  and  not  caress  them — 
To  look  upon  such  lips  and  eyes, 

And  not  do  something  to  possess  them. 

If  you  are  blest  with  any  taste. 

You'll  show  a  stranger,  while  he  tarries, 

Those  darlings  with  the  slender  waist — 
The  roaring  belles  of  "sweet  Sinbarry's." 
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And  if  he  strolls  through  Evergreen, 

Among  potatoes,  leeks,  and  cabbage, 
And  say  that  fairer  girls  he's  seen— 

Dear  knows,  he's  only  just  a  savage. 
They  talk  a  deal  about  the  girls 

They  meet  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
But,  faith,  'tis  treating  swine  to  pearls 

To  tell  them  they're  as  good  next  door. 

Then,  hey  for  Cork,  its  streets  and  quays, 

Its  "Shandon  Bells"  and  meadows  green. 
Its  girls  and  their  coaxing  ways. 

Its  boys  that  sip  the  sweet  potheen, 
Its  ever-sparkling  River  Lee, 

And  world-famed  "Ould  Blarney  Stone," 
Its  poets  (not  forgetting  me). 

To  make  its  varied  beauties  known. 
Aye,  faith,  my  darling  girls  of  Cork, 

While  I've  a  fist  to  write  a  ditty, 
Or  break  a  head  from  here  to  York, 

There's  none  shall  snub  our  native  City. 


THE  FINE  BOYS  OF  CORK. 

Air — "  Garry owen." 

You  may  sing,   if  you  will,   of  the  bright  beaming  eyes, 
And  of  beauty  that  makes  a  man  stare  with  surprise, 
In  that  comical  mixture  of  truth  and  big  lies, 
'Bout  the  sweet  "pretty  girls  of  Cork,"  boys. 
But  yet  give  me  the  jovial  crew 
That  sip  their  punch  till  all  is  blue. 
And  all  that's  good  and  bad  can  do — 
Those  jovial,  sporting  Cork  boys. 

If  you  like  a  man  handsome,  they're  famous  for  that. 
And  if  clever,  they're  first  in  the  green  land  of  Pat, 
And  if  coaxing,  the  Blarney's  the  beautiful  chat. 
That  can  wile  you  from  here  to  New  York,  boys. 
For  fighting,  drinking,  Science,  Art, 
Or  breaking  a  pretty  colleen's  heart, 
The  divil  a  one  has  got  the  start. 
Or  ever  will,  of  Cork  boys. 
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If  for  pleasure  you  take  to  our  island  a  run-. 
And  are  fond  of  a  joke  or  a  sly  bit  of  fun, 
We've  the  "queerest  odd  fishes,"  faith,  under  the  sun, 
In  this  "beautiful  city"  of  Cork,  boys. 

There's  one  that  calls  to  see  the  Queen, 
And  by  the  Cockney  oft  is  seen, 
I  need  not  mention  Barney  Sheen, 
The  champion  of  de  Cork  boys. 

There  is  no  other  spot  in  the  world  around, 
Where  such  divilment,  fun,  or  diversion  is  found ; 
And  for  whisky,  there's  none  ever  made  above  ground 
Like  the  nectar  distill'd  by  the  Cork  boys. 
And  if  you'd  give  dull  fools  a  rub, 
That  would  such  jolly  fellows  snub. 
Why,  there's  our  famous  Irish  Club, 
Composed  of  witty  Cork  boys. 

Then  come  to  our  town  through  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
And,  believe  me,  your  journey  will  not  be  in  vain  ; 
Though  you  come  in  a  wheelbarrow,  steamer,  or  train, 
You  are  welcome  the  same  to  the  Cork  boys. 
Then  let  us  have  a  jovial  spree, 
And  like  good  fellows,  all  agree. 
And  drink  in  bumpers,  three  times  three, 
Success  attend  the  Cork  boys ! 


TriE   LOST  MAIDEN. 

Air — "I'm   Sitting  on  a  Stile,   Mary." 

I've  waited  many  a  weary  night, 

Or  come  at  early  dawn, — 
Ere  morning's  sun  had  tipp'd  with  light 

The  tow'rs  of  Carrigrohan; 
I've  listened  for  thy  lov^d  voice 

When  winds  blew  sharp  and  cool, 
While  sitting  on  the  beetling  crag 

Above  the  Demon's  Pool. 

And  many  lonely  years  have  flown. 

Since  in  our  youthful  pride 
We  rested  on  yon  moss-clad  stone, 

And  gazed  upon  the  tide, 
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Where  fairies  came  with  magic  song, 

And  soothed  me  to  sleep, — 
They  took  thee  with  their  merry  throng. 

And  left  me  there  to  weep. 

The  dragon  guards  their  magic  cave, 

Full  many  a  fathom  down, 
And  watches  'neath  the  rippling  wave 

O'er  sceptre,  sword,  and  crown ; 
And  wealth  untold,  of  gems  and  gold. 

And  peals  of  silver  bells, 
Are  kept  within  the  fairy  halls 

Where  my  lost  maiden  dwells. 

Tho'  Time  has  streak'd  my  hair  with  grey, 

I  love  thee  still  as  well, 
And  watch  for  thee  by  night  and  day. 

Till  Time  shall  break  the  spell, 
When  fairies  shall  the  Irish  wealth 

And  Irish  maids  restore, 
And  I  shall  see  thy  darling  face. 

And  hear  thy  voice  once  more. 

They  say  the  time  is  coming  now. 

As  centuries  of  pain 
Have  lifted  from  the  Irish  brow 

The  long-enduring  stain ; 
Those  Irish  bells  shall  yet  be  rung 

'Mid  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth. 
When  Erin  takes  her  place  among 

The  Nations  of  the  Earth. 


THE     PATRIOT'S     GRAVE. 

Air — ''  Eileen  Aroon." 

Dark  frown'd  the  stormy  sky  o'er  rock  and  plain, 
Hoarsely  the  river  by  rush'd  to  the  main; 

Yet,    in   the  evening  tide, 

A  lonely  grave  beside, 

Sadly  a  fair  young  bride 
Knelt  in  the  rain. 
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Fondly  she  lov'd  him  that  sleeps  in  the  dell, 
And  he  return'd  it  truly  and  well ; 

Leaving  this  Irish  land, 

Leading  a  gallant  band, 

Waving  his  broken  brand, 
Fighting  he  fell. 

Soon  was  their  happiness  nipp'd  in  the  bloom, 
Swiftly  their  sunny  days  turned  to  gloom ; 

Morn  saw  him  young  and  dear, 

Greeted  by  maidens  fair. 

Eve,  on  a  bloody  bier, 
Laid  in  the  tomb. 

Those  of  his  band  that  escap'd  from  the  fray, 
Sadly  and  silently  came  there  to  pray  , 

Pressing  her  lovely  head 

Close  to  the  grassy  bed 

Of  the  beloved  dead, 
Calmly  she  lay. 

Fiercely  the  sere  leaves  are  whirling  past, 
Wildly  her  ringlets  are  toss'd  by  the  blast; 

But  the  loud  tempest's  breath 

Fails  to  disturb  her  yet — 

In  the  long  sleep  of  death 
Resting  at  last. 

Shamrocks  are  springing  above  where  they  lie ; 

Wild  birds  are  singing  up  in  the  blue  sky  ; 
And  the  Lee  calmly  flows 
Where  the  tall  fern  grows — 
Hymning  for  their  repose 
Sweet  Lullaby. 


THE     PLIGHTED     WORD. 

Air— ''The  Coolin." 

O,  remember  the  fond  words  you  breathed  to  me. 
When  we  rov'd,  hand  in  hand,  by  the  "sAveet  River  Lee"; 
And  forget  not  the  vow  and  the  token  you  gave. 
As  you  left  me,  to  roam  on  the  far  distant  wave. 
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You  said,  though  you  stray 'd  to  the  bounds  of  the  Earth, 
You  would  still  love  and  cherish  the  land  of  your  birth  ; 
And  come  back  again,  when  three  summers  had  flown, 
Witli  the  wealth  you  had  gather'd,  to  make  me  your  own. 

That  you'd  love  me  as  true  on  the  mountain  or  plain, 
On  the  desert,  or  forest,  or  waves  of  the  main ; 
And  if  meeting  with  death  on  the  land  or  the  sea. 
That  you'd  breathe  your  last  prayer  for  dear  Erin  and  me. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  and  no  lover  appears, 

Tho'  I  watch  for  his  barque  through  my  fast  falling  tears ; 

For  I  know  he  is  true,  and  if  living,  would  come 

To  his  fond  loving  bride  and  his  dear  native  home. 

The  waves  of  Lough  Mahon  are  placid  and  deep. 
And  the  sweet  summer  zephyr  has  lull'd  her  to  sleep; 
She  dreams  of  her  love,  and  the  spot  where  he  died, 
Tho'  his  ship  has  just  anchor'd  below  in  the  tide. 

Hark  !  a  gun  from  the  river,  that's  shining  like  gold. 
And  a  flag  is  run  up  she  remembers  of  old  ; 
See  !  a  skiff  from  a  barque  quickly  rows  to  the  shore — 
They  have  m.et,  and  two  fond  hearts  shall  part  never  more. 


THE     REGATTA. 

Air — "Paddy  Carey." 


'Twas  in  Cork  Harbour — once  call'd  Cove, 

Till  Queen  Victoria  came  to  find  it, 
And  call'd  it  hers,  but,  faith,  by  Jove, 

She  ought   a   little   better   mind   it. 
We  lately  had  a  jovial  spree. 

And  held  our  world-famed  Regatta, 
That  everybody  comes  to  see — 

From  IMullinahone  to  Paramatta. 
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Old  and  young,   good  and  bad, 

Deaf  and  dumb,  sane  and  mad, 

Crawling,  creeping,  laughing,  weeping, 

Slight  and  stout  and  fatter ; 

And  charming  groups  in  ridiculous  hoops. 

Come  far  and  near  to  see  the  sight. 

And  their  beautiful  eyes  at  the  fun  grew  bright, 

While  the  Cockneys  cry,  as  the  boats  passed  by — 

"Oh,  bless  my  'art,  wot  a  stunning  start! 

And  pity  it  is  this  Hirish  lot 

Should  'ave  such  a  darling  pretty  spot 

As   this  beautiful    'arbour, 

This  lovely  sweet   'arbour." 

You  may  search  till  you're  grey  for  a  port  or  a  bay 

That  will  match  in  one  day  with  our  beautiful  harbour. 

The  sun  shone  down  serene  and  clear, 

On  handsome  boats  and  smiling  faces ; 
The  R.C.Y.C.  first  was  there. 

Determined  to  win  all  the  races. 
Moustachiod  youths,  in  regatta  suits, 

In  wherries  fill'd  with  charming  crathurs, 
Look'd  very  wise  and  smok'd  cheroots. 

And  talk'd  like  ancient  navigators. 
Punts  and  gigs  seem'd  dancing  jigs, 

And  yawls  play'd  rigs  upon  the  water; 
While  the  Sybil  yacht  beat  others  fiat, 

And,  faith,  we're  glad  the  Mayor  has  bought  her. 
To  end  the  fun,  the  rain  begun. 

And  fast  to  shore  sped  skiff  and  shallop. 
While  "amateurs"  and  their  pretty  dears 

Perform'd  the  "Thunder  and  Lightning  Galop." 
Oh,  a  wetter  set  you  could  not  get, 

When  back  at  night  to  Cork  returning  : 
They  seem'd  to  you  like  a  shipwreck 'd  crew, 

Wihose  pleasant  voyage  was  changed  to  mournrng. 
Oh,  search  till  you're  grey,  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

From  Mullinahone  to  Paramatta, 
And  you  never  will  meet  with  a  pleasanter  treat 

Than  a  day  at  our  famous  Cork  Regatta. 
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THE    TRUMPETER. 

Air — "  A  Daughter  of  Israel." 

Awake,  soldier !  wake  to  the  battle  once  more — 

We  wait  for  thy  shrill  trumpet-sound ; 
Why  sleep  near  the  foe  on  a  bleak  foreign  shore? 

Thy  war-steed  is  pawing  the  ground  : 
Thy  comrades  are  mounted,  to  charge  on  the  foe, 

And  waiting  in  battle  array  ; 
Then,  soldier,  awake,  and  thy  loud  trumpet  blow. 

And  victory  crowns  us  to-day. 

He  wakes,  but  they  see,  by  his  fast-glazing  eye, 

They  have  waited  his  summons  in  vain ; 
Then  forward  they  dash,  with  a  loud  battle-cry, 

And  leave  him  to  die  on  the  plain. 
He  heeds  them  not  now,  he  is  thinking  of  those 

In  his  far-distant  home  o'er  the  sea, 
When  he  play'd  on  the  bank  where  the  wild  flower  grows, 

Or  sail'd  in  his  skiff  on  the  Lee. 

He  murmurs,  "Come  forth,  love,  the  stars  are  awake. 

Let  us  glide  to  Blackrock  from  your  bower ; 
The  river  is  smooth  as  a  calm  summer  lake, 

The  beacon-light  gleams  from  ithe  tower. 
We'll  whisper  of  love  'neath  the  bright  evening  sky, 

As  our  friends  watch  our  boat  from  the  shore" — 
He  pauses,  and  says,  with  a  heart-breaking  sigh, 

"Farewell,  I  shall  see  thee  no  more." 

The  long  night  has  ended,  the  morning  is  come, 

The  cannon  commences  to  roar, 
"To  arms,"  is  beating  on  many  a  drum. 

The  foe  is  advancing  once  more ; 
His  comrades  around  him  are  mustering  fast, 

A  bugle  is  close  to  him  blown, 
Yet  he  answers  it  not — he  will  wake  for  the  blast 

Of  the  Angel's  last  trumpet  alone. 
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THE     GIANT'S     STAIRS. 

A  brawny  smith  was  sleeping  at  the  weary  close  of  day  ; 
A  boy  upon  a  milk-white  steed  approach 'd  him  where  he  lay — 
My  mother  thinks  I  sleep  in  death,  beneath  the  ocean  wave; 
But  O'Mahony  stole  with  magic  spells,  and  keeps  me  in  his  cave.  . 

"Go  watch  for  me  to-morrow,  at  the  witching  hour  of  nightj 
Where  the  last  step  of  the  Giant's  Stairs  dips  in   the  waters 

bright^; 
This  is  my  seventh  bondage  year — the  unseen  door  will  open — " 
Step  boldly  in,  the  spell  will  cease — I  leave  you  tha^  as  token." 

He  spurr'd  his  milk-white  charger,  "O!  do  not  fail  me  now, 
And  honest  "Vulcan"  felt  a  blow  upon  his  manly  brow  ; 
And  surely,  when  the  morning  came,  he  gazed  in  mute  surprise. 
The  horseshoe  on   his  forehead   stamp 'd   above  his  clear  blue 
eyes. 

He  watch'd  as  he  was  bidden — all  danger  he  defied — 
And  fearlessly  he  enter'd,  when  the  door  flew  open  wide; 
The  way  was  deep  and  winding,  but  onward  still  he  strode. 
And  confronted  great  O'A^ahony  in  his  subterrene  abode. 

ji  ... 

The  giant  chieftain  sat  within  a  hall  of  brilliant  light ; 

'The  honest  smith  half  closed  his  lids  to  ease  his  dazzled  sigh* ; 
,  He  lifts  his  hands  above  his  eyes,  and  peers  along  the  vault ; 
,  A    splendid    vision    meets    his    view,    suspending    breath    and 
thought. 

*The  fluted  crystal  pillars  gleam'd  with  ev'ry  brilliant  dye, 
•And  pyramids  of  gold  were  pil'd,  and  tipp'd  the  ceiling  high, 
•And  pendant  from  the  roof  were  lamps,  like  moons  of  crescent 

light, 
'While  meteors  mov'd  in  spaces  vast,  beyond  his  straining  sight.^ 

And  rows  of  horse  and  foot,  he  saw,  within  each  spacious  aisle, 

In  deep  succession,  closely  set,  array 'd  in  rank  and  file — 

All  tranc'd  or  sleeping,   but  the  chief   was   broad    awake   and 

bright, 
Surrounded  by  a  troop  of  boys,  array 'd  in  green  and  white. 
Who  greeted  with  a  ringing  shout  the  hardy  son  of  toil : 
"You're  welcome  to  O'Mahony's  Cave,  stout-hearted  Maurice 

Doyle." 
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'The  smith's  stout  arms   seem'd   shrunk   to   naught   beside   the 

giant's  limb; 
*His  head  upon  his  shoulders  broad,  felt  nothing  next  to  him  ; 

♦  Yet   still,   our   sturdy   smith    ne'er   quail'd,    but   bravely   spoke 

outright, 

•  Regardless  of  the  giant's  strength,  and  all  the  gorgeous  sight. 

"I  thank  you,  Chieftain,  kindly,  my  errand  is  soon  told, 
I  come  to  claim  a  neighbour's  child  whom  you  in  bondage  hold, 
'iHe  was  a  widow's  only  son,  then  let  him  be  restor'd — 
♦She  always   meant  that   he   should   wield   the  crozier,    not   the 
sword.  ':^     , 

Up  started  the  O'Mahony — the  hall  shook  as  he  spoke  : — 

"If  you  know  the  boy  you  come  to  daim,  his  bondage  shall  be 

broke  ; 
But  if  you  make  the  least  mistake,  yourself  too  shall  remain, 
Till  Erin  is  a  Nation,  and  the  spell  is  rent  in  twain." 

He  stept  among  the  youthful  ranks,  in  wonder,  but,  not  fright, 
The  boys  were  all  the  same  in  limb,  in  feature,  dress  and  height;. 
Yet  still,  he  boldly  fix'd  on  one,  and  said,  '"Tis  he,  I'm  sure" — 
"It  is,  it  is,"  the  children  cried,  "Oh,  happy  Willy  IMoore  !" 

The  giant  flung  his  falchion  down,  and  darkness  fill'd  the  hall, 
A  tempest  caught  the  brave  smith  up,  and  shook  both  roof  and 

wall ; 
AncPwhen  he  came  to  sense,  he  found  the  south  wind  blowing 

free, 
With  Willie  Moore  beside  him,  on  the  margin  of  the  Lee. 


THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

Air — "  You  have  told  me  that  you  lov'd  me." 

When  the  whispering  dews  of  evening 

Lay  their  pearls  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  shadows  gather  darkly 

O'er  the  murmuring  River  Lee; 
When  the  reaper's  task  has  ended. 

Each  care  has  vanish'd  soon, 
And  the  thought  of  thee  comes  blended 

With  the  bonny  harvest  moon ; 


/ 
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And  I  watch  thee  in  the  moonlight 
Stealing  through  the  shady  grove, 

While  I  feel  this  poor  heart  beating 
To  thy  glowing  words  of  love. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  grieve  me, 

As  I  know  thee  good  and  brave, 
And  you  never  more  shall  leave  me 

To  rove  on  land  and  wave, — 
For  you  say  you  lov'd  me  truly, 

Where'er  your  foot  has  trod. 
And  that  no  other  land  on  earth 

Can  match  our  Irish  sod ; 
And  we'll  view  the  yellow  harvest 

In  the  bright  moon's  silver  sheen; 
And  we'll  love  each  other  dearly 

In  our  darling  land  of  green. 

Oh,   I  often  thought  with  sadness, 

When  you  were  forc'd  to  roam. 
How  we  danc'd  in  youthful  gladness 

At  the  merry  Harvest  Home ; 
But  now  you  have  returned 

To  your  fields  of  golden  grain. 
And  God  will  do  the  work  for  which 

Our  brave  sons  died  in  vain. 
And  we  shall  rove  together 

In  the  good  time  coming  soon, 
In  plenty,  love,  and  peace,  beneath 

The  lovely  Harv^est  Moon. 


THE     GREEN     HILLS     OF     CORK. 

Air — "Beautiful   Venice." 

I  have  sought  to  discover  a  haven  of  rest. 
Where  the  sun  sinks  by  night  in  the  land  of  the  West ; 
I  have  dwelt  with  the  red  man  in  green  forest  bowers, 
Or  the  wild-rolling  prairie,  bespangled  with  flowers ; 
I  have  hied  to  the  north,  where  the  hardy  pine  grows, 
'Mid  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  and  the  bleak  winter  snows ; 
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I  have  roam'd  through  all  climates,  but  none  could  I  see 
Like  the  green  hills  of  Cork,  and  my  home  by  the  Lee. 
Beautiful  city,  beautiful  city, 
Beautiful  city,  the  pride  of  the  Lee. 

I  have  slumber'd  in  palm-groves  by  clear  running  streams, 
And  the  wild  groves  of  Blarney  came  haunting  my  dreams  ; 
I  have  listen'd  to  bells  on  the  soft  summer  wind, 
But  the  sweet  Bells  of  Shandon  were  dear  to  m.y  mind ; 
I  have  mix'd  in  gay  dances  my  sorrow  to  hide, 
But  there's  none  like  the  maiden  that's  now  by  my  side. 
There  is  nought  in  the  land  of  the  slave  or  the  free 
Like  the  green  hills  -^f  Cork,  and  my  home  by  the  Lee. 
Beautiful   city,    &c. 

The  bold  feudal  castle  looks  down  on  the  Rhin* 
That  flows  through  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine ; 
There's  freedom  and  health  in  the  fresh  mountain  breeze, 
That  careers  round  the  home  of  the  brave  Tyrolese ; 
There  is  beauty  and  love  in  all  spots  of  the  earth 
To  the  heart  that  can  call  it  the  land  of  its  birth  ; 
But  of  all  the  fair  countries,  the  dearest  to  me 
Are  the  green  hills  of  Cork,  and  my  home  by  the  Lee. 
Beautiful   city,    &c. 


THE  BRIDGE  THAT  BARNARD  BUILT. 

Air — "  The  Tune  the  Old  Cow  died  of." 

Take  this.     What's  this? 

This  is  the  bridge  that  Barnard  built. 

This  is  the  Council,  void  of  sense, 

That  furnish 'd  pounds,  and  shillings,  and  pence. 

To  pay  for  the  bridge  that  Barnard  built. 

This  is  the  river — our  joy  and  pride — 
That  wanted  a  bridge  across  its  tide ; 
Not  a  flimsy  structure  made  of  wood, 
But  a  handsome  stone  one,  firm  and  good — 
Before  the  Council — void  of  sense,  &c. 
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This  is  the  way,  when  coming  to  town, 
We  go  over  and  hither,  or  up  and  down. 
While  crossing  over  the  ricketty  one, 
Knock'd  up  in  a  hurrj'  for  good  Sir  John,* 
That  he  said  would  last  for  fifty  years, 
And  'tis  only  five,  and  he's  fill'd  with  fears 
That  'twill  tumble  down  and  all  fall  in. 
As  formerly  happen'd  to  Brian  O'Lynn  ; 
And  still  the  river — our  joy  and  pride — 
Requires  a  bridge,  &c. 

These  are  the  arguments,  pro  and  con. 
That  were  held  the  broken  bridge  upon — 
Some  wanted  a  swivel,  and  others  said  "Nay," 
And  some  said,  "Build  it  the  good  ould  way." 
Some  said  "timber,"  and  some  said  "stone," 
Another  said  "iron"  would  answer  alone; 
While  another  stood  up — a  provoking  old  file — 
Saying,  "Faith  !  let  us  give  gutta  percha  a  trial." 
And  thus,  for  years,  amid  frolic  and  fun, 
The  work  of  the  City  was  pleasantly  done — 
Wrangling  and  spouting,  or  laughter  and  joke. 
All  ending,  of  course,  in  a  bottle  of  smoke. 

While  this  was  the  way  when  coming  to  town,  &c. 

This  is  the  man,  neither  short  nor  tall. 
That  kick'd  up  a  row  in  the  Council  hall. 
And  said,  "Yerrah,  listen  to  me,  if  ye  plaise. 
An'  I'll  show  you  the  error  of  your  ways; 
For  you  know  no  more  about  Science  and  Art 
Then  the  ass  that  draws  a  turfman's  cart. 
Sure,   I  told  you  before,  and  now  declare. 
That  the  foot-bridge  is  only  a  trap  and  a  snare, 
As  you'll  find  some  day,  to  your  grief  and  cost. 
When  it  tumbles  down,  and  some  lives  are  lost. 
Sir  John's  is  nearly  just  as  bad. 
And  the  one  at  North-gate  will  set  me  mad  ; 
For,  mind  you,  'tis  only  a  place  to  play 
For  the  wicked  young  urchins  of  Bachelor's-quay. 
That  Enright  got  the  bridge  to  do — 
But  he's,  like  yourselves,  a  humbug,  too; 
For  he  says  he  made  a  great  mistake, 
And  that  the  bridge  he  could  not  make 
*Benson. 
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Without  a  thousand  pounds  or  so ; 
But  he  found  too  late  it  was  no  go. 
So,  between  ye  all,   I  fear  Saint  Pat 
Will  not  like  his  name  to  a  job  like  that; 
And  I'll  move,  when  'tis  built  (if  I'm  not  dead), 
That  ye  call  it  'The  Bridge  of  Asses'  instead." 

Such  were  the  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
That  were  held  the  broken  bridge  upon  : 
Some  wanted  a  "swivel,"  and  others  said,  "Nay," 
And  some  said,  "Build  it  the  good  ould  way." 
Some  said  "timber,"  and  some  said  "stone," 
Another  said  "iron"  would  answer  alone; 
While  another  stood  up — a  provoking  old  file — 
Saying,  "Faith!  let  us  give  gutta  percha  a  trial." 
And  thus,  for  years,  amid  frolic  and  fun, 
The  work  of  the  city  was  pleasantly  done — 
Wrangling  and  spouting,  or  laughter  and  joke, 
All  ending,  of  course,  in  a  bottle  of  smoke. 

While  this  was  the  way  when  coming  to  town — 

We  went  over  and  hither,  or  up  and  down, 

While  crossing  over  the  ricketty  one, 

Knock'd  up  in  a  hurry  for  good  Sir  John — 

That  he  said  would  last  for  fifty  years. 

But  'tis  only  five,  and  he's  fill'd  with  fears 

That  'twill  tumble  down  and  all  fall  in. 

As  formerly  happen'd  to  Brian  O'Lynn. 

And  still,  the  river — our  joy  and  pride — 

Requires  a  bridge  across  its  tide — 

Not  a  flimsy  structure  made  of  wood, 

But  a  handsime  stone  one,  firm  and  good, 

Although  the  Council,  void  of  sense, 

Have  furnish'd  pounds,  and  shillings  and  pence. 

To  pay  for  the  bridge  that  Barnard  built. 


THE     LEPRECHAUN. 

Air — "  Arahy's  Daughter." 

The  morning  sun  shone  over  valley  and  mountain, 
And  sprinkled  with  diamonds  the  calm-flowing  Lee ; 

The  lark  sang  on  high,  and  the  plash  of  the  fountain 
Was  blent  with  the  hum  of  the  wandering  bee, 
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When  Dermot  came  forth  from  his  cot  by  the  meadow, 
And  gaz'd  at  the  morning  sky,  azure  and  gold  ; 

Ere  taking  his  way  through  the  sunlight  and  shadow, 
He  stopp'd  at  the  gate  of  he  chieftain's  stronghold. 

He  lov'd  the  fair  Una,  MacCarthy's  proud  daughter. 

Whose  beauty  was  sung  by  the  bards  of  the  land. 
And  warriors  often  in  marriage  had  sought  her, 

And  nobles  had  sued  for  the  young  maiden's  hand  ; 
But  Dermot  was  poor,  and  deformed  and  lowly, 

Yet  often  he  came  from  his  cabin  afar, 
To  gaze  on  the  maiden,  with  thoughts  pure  and  holy, 

As  we  gaze  on  the  light  of  a  far-distant  star. 

He  thought,  as  he  stray'd  by  the  clear-running  river, 

"  There's  beauty  and  wealth  in  the  bold  chieftain's  hall; 
When  she  scorns  the  brave,  she  will  look  on  me  never, 

As  the  one  who  would  win  her  must  rival  them  all. 
I  must  gaze  on  her  still  as  the  serf  and  the  vassal, 

While  selling  the  trout  I  have  snar'd  in  the  stream  ; 
And  list  to  the  sounds  of  high  feasting  and  wassail. 

And  back  to  my  cabin  to  ponder  and  dream." 

The  evening  has  come,  and  the  rock  of  the  fairy 

Is  bathed  in  light  from  the  red  setting  sun; 
As  Dermot  reclines  there,  exhausted  and  weary, 

His  long  task  is  ended,  his  labour  is  done. 
But,  hark  !  there's  a  song  through  the  sally-grove  ringing, 

That  is  sweet  as  the  lark's  when  he  welcomes  the  dawn. 
And  Dermot  has  stole  on  the  fairy  that's  singing — 

Though  he  often  had  foil'd  him — that  wild  Leprechaun. 

He  grapples  the  sprite,  with  his  eyes  beaming  pleasure ; 

The  fairy  has  yielded  at  last  to  his  fate. 
And  Dermot  has  gain'd  the  long-coveted  treasure, 

And  feels  himself  growing  both  handsome  and  straight. 
He  hies  to  the  castle ;  the  handsome  young  stranger 

Is  greeted  with  welcome,  and  feasted  with  joy — 
Though  his  old  mother  thinks  that  some  trouble  or  dangf 

Has  come  in  the  path  of  the  sickly  poor  boy. 
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And  soon,  ere  the  long  days  of  summer  were  over, 

A  castle  was  built  on  that  rock  in  the  Lee  ;* 
For  the  chieftain's  fair  daughter  had  told  her  young  lover 

She  wished  on  that  wild  spot  her  dwelling  to  be. 
The  joybells  have  rung,  and  the  bridal  is  ended ; 

The  hall  is  deserted  ;  the  banquet  is  o'er ; 
The  maiden  with  joy  to  her  new  home  has  wended, 

But  the  crooked-back'd  peasant  was  never  seen  more. 

•There  are  two  or  three  legends  to  account  for  Carrigadrohid  Castle 
being  built  on  the  isolated  rock  in  the  River  Lee.  I  have  chosen  the  most 
romantic,  though  least  probable. 


THE  RIDER  ON  THE  YALLA  HORSE. 

Air — "Dublin  Hornpipe." 

George-a-Horseback,  I  remember  many  years  have  flown  apace 
Since  thy  maker  first,  in  rapture,  look'd  upon  thy  leaden  face; 
Thinking  that  his  work  would  win  him  immortality — alas  ! 
If  such  thoughts  had  enter'd  in  him,  from  Van  Oss,*  he  was 
vain  ass. 

Greorge-a-Horseback,  kings  and  kaisers,  aye,  and  empires,  have 

their  day. 
And  the  hold  you  had  on  memory  is  slipping  fast  away ; 
For  think,  in  your  presumption,  you  cantankerous  old  fellow, 
Will  the  rider  on  the  pale  horse  spare  the  rider  on  the  yellow? 

George-a-Horseback,  you  were  happy  in  the  merry  days  of  old, 
When  they  danc'd  around  their  leaden  calf — not  having  one  of 

gold— 
And  the  Orange  Lilies  deck'd  thee,  and  the  shouting  rent  the 

sky. 
When  the  "Glorious,  Pious  Memory,"  was  drunk  in  old  July! 

George,   your  end   is  fast  approaching,   and  you  call,   alas,  in 

vain, 
To  "rally  to  the  rescue"  the  elite  of  Faulkener's-lane 
For  the  Orangeman  has  grasp'd  the  hand  of  his  united  brother, 
And  the  Lily  and  the  Shamrock  must  be  true  to  one  another. 

*The  Yalla'  Horse  and  bis  rider  were  made  by   a  Dutch   artist  named 
Van  Oss. 
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So  you  see,  my  poor  old  Hessian,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
The  Council  thinks  it  time  you  should  be  superannuated, 
And  will  knock  you  from  your  lofty  perch,  and  alter  your  posi- 
tion, 
To  where  vou'U  see  the  Railway-bridge — the  "Ladies'  Exhibi- 
tion."' 

And  let  them  send  the  Battery,  the  rusty  guns  and  all. 
And  make  no  more  additions  to  the  "Locals'  "  House  of  Call; 
But  put  the  Judge's  Fountain  there  to  purify  the  place, 
Or  build  the  Mathew  Monument,  whose  want  is  a  disgrace. 

And  the  past  shall  be  forgotten,  and  the  Orange  and  the  Green 
Shall  be  again  united,  as  they  ever  should  have  been, 
And  meet  in  peace  together,  as  the  branches  of  the  Lee, 
That  have  long  been  separated,   flow  commingled   to  the   sea. 


TIfE  ABBOT'S  LEAP. 

Air — "  Lady  Jane." 


Hoarsely  was  the  thunder  growling ;  chilly  fell  the  plashing 
rain ; 

Fierce  the  winter  wind  was  howling,  like  a  fiend  in  bitter  pain  ; 

Blinding  flashes  play'd  incessant  round  Gill-Abbey's  taper'd 
spire,* 

While  the  Brothers,  warm  and  pleasant,  sat  around  their  cheer- 
ful fire. 

One  and  all  intently  listen'd  to  the  legend  or  the  tale. 

Or  mutter'd  prayers  as  lightning  glisten'd,  and  wilder  blew  the 

angry  gale ; 
And  wondrous  things,   to   suit   the   season,   were  whisper'd   in 

that  turret-room. 
Till  Father  Hubert  told  the  reason  their  Abbot  had  those  fits 

of  gloom  : 

*The    ancient    Gill-Abbey,    founded    by    Saint    Finbarr,    that    stood   close 
to  the  site  of  the  present  University  College. 
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"He  won  the  love,   though  others  sought  her,   of  young  and 

gentle  Emmeline, 
Of   proud    Fitz-Hugh,   the   peerless   daughter,    descended   from 

the  Norman  line : 
Alas  !  the  young  and  joyous  lover — a  suit  like  this  ne'er  comes 

to  good, 
And  woe  and  death  around  them  hover,  their  fathers  were  at 

deadly  feud. 

"What  boots  it  now  to  tell  the  story?  they  knew  their  sires 

would  ne'er  consent; 
And  forth,  when  morn  was  grey  and  hoary,  on  his  fleet  steed  the 

lovers  went ; 
But  oh,   Fitz-Hugh  came  fast   and  faster;   their  speedy   flight 

was  all  in  vain  : 
I  need  not  tell  the  sad  disaster ;  but  in  the  fight  the  maid  was 

slain. 

"He  fled  from  Ireland,  wounded  sore,  and  wander'd,  none  but 

he  knew  where. 
And  after  many  years  were  o'er,  a  holy  man  with  silver'd  hair, 
But.  not   with   age,   came   late   at   night — Ha!   Marie!   what   a 

blinding  gleam  !" 
And    hark,    they    started    up    with    fright — that    surely    was    a 

woman's  scream. 

Ihey  rush  abroad  with  flaming  torch,  to  find  whence  comes  that 
dismal  wail. 

And  meet  the  Abbot  in  the  porch,  the  first  to  brave  the  midnight 
gale. 

The  Lee  is  now  a  foaming  flood  ;  yet,  swimming  through  that 
fearful  storm. 

They  see  a  knight  on  war-horse  good,  that  bears  aloft  a  faint- 
ing form. 

His  foes  are  spurring  down  the  road  ;  his  armour  all  his  efforts 

mar : 
Ha!  (now  the  Abbot  forward  strode)  give  way,  "For  God  and 

Saint  Finbarr  !" 
He  plunges  from  the  dizzy  height,  and  battles  with  the  roaring 

tide, 
And  soon  the  Brothers,  with  delight,  behold  him  by  the  rider's 

side. 
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From  his  arms  he  takes  the  lady  ;   now  the  knight  can  swim 

full  well ; 
Friends  are  round  them   brave   and   steady :   what   need   I   the 

issue  tell? 
A  hospitable   roof   is   o'er   them ;   all   their   troubles   soon   were 

o'er; 
But  the  gallant  steed  that  bore  them  never  lived  to  reach  the 

shore. 


THE   SAILOR    BOY'S   SLUMBER. 

Air — "  Les  Mousquitaires." 

Softly  slumber,  sailor  boy, 
Let  no  storm  thy  rest  annoy  ; 
Scenes  of  love  and  home  and  joy 

Come  to  soothe  thee  in  thy  dreams. 
Thy  barque,  amid  the  tempest's  roar, 
Is  drifting  on  a  bleak  lee-shore. 
And  wild  waves  rushing  madly  o'er. 

And  seabirds'  boding  screams, 
Only  seem  like  the  breeze  in  the  summer  trees, 

And  the  music  of  rippling  streams. 

Slumber,  though  the  pilot's  cry 

Is  mingled  with  a  bursting  sigh  ; 

All  help  is  o'er,  the  reef  is  nigh- 
God's  mercy  on  the  crew! 

Thy  mother,  by  the  winding  Lee, 

Is  praying,  sailor  boy,  for  thee ; 

Thy  little  sister  full  of  glee 
Doth  fondly  call  on  you, 

While  the  billows  hide  their  joy  and  their  pride 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  sea-mew. 

The  storm  is  past  and  the  wind  at  rest. 
But  the  throb  of  life  is  hush'd  in  his  breast; 
The  sailor  boy's  gone  to  the  Land  of  Rest, 
Where  billows  are  heard  no  more. 
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The  golden  curls  that  deck'd  his  head 

Are  resting  on  his  coral  bed, 

And  mermaids  gaze  on  the  beauteous  dead 

Of  that  wild  and  distant  shore ; 
But  the  dearly-lov'd  twain  are  waiting  in  vain 

They  will  never  behold  thee  more. 


JOSEPH    BRENNAN.* 


He  is  resting  afar  from  the  land  he  adored, 

But  the  soil  of  the  brave  is  his  pillow ; 
Though  he  grasped  not  for  Erin  the  conquering  sword, 

When  he  died  far  away  o'er  the  billow ; 
For  the  coward  deserted  him,  fearing  the  scars. 

And  the  renegade  sought  to  ensnare  him, 
Till  he  fled  to  the  Land  of  the  Banner  of  Stars, 

Where  the  brave  and  the  free  would  revere  him. 

He  sung,  while  an  exile,  of  Cork's  lovely  Lee, 

Where  he  lovingly  wander'd  in  childhood ; 
And  "the  glen,"  where  he  dream'd  he  was  happy  and  free, 

As  his  rifle  rung  clear  in  the  wild  wood. 
His  warm  young  heart  lov'd  each  mountain  and  sod. 

And  he  fear'd  neither  hardship  nor  danger: 
To  rescue  this  land  we  were  given  by  God 

From  the  grip  of  the  cold-hearted  stranger. 

He  died,  though  an  exile,  as  free  as  the  wind — 

The  despot  can  reach  him  no  longer ; 
There's  a  home  for  the  brave,  where  no  tyrant  can  bind, 

And  might  over  right  is  not  stronger. 
Then  cherish  his  name  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Though  the  traitor  and  slave  may  forget  him  ; 
While  the  heart  beats  responsive  to  virtue  and  worth. 

All  the  faithful  and  true  shall  regret  him. 

•I  have  waited  in  vain  for  3on"!e  one  of  more  ability  than  myself  to 
write  something  to  the  memory  of  oiir  brave  and  talented  young  townsman. 
If  my  lines  are  far  inferior  to  what  he  deserved,  the  fault  is  theirs,  not 
mine. 
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LILY     MOORE. 

First  Part. 

Who  comes  forth  at  early  morning, 

Stealing  like  a  timid  fawn, 
As  the  birds,  with  joyous  warning, 

Welcome  in  the  blushing  dawn? 
And  Lough  Mahon's  placid  water 

Ripples  on,  serene  and  pure, 
Mirroring  the  Captain's  daughter, 

Young  and  gentle  Lily  Moore. 

She  has  hasten'd  from  her  bower, 

At  the  blush  of  sweet  May-day, 
When  the  dew  was  on  each  flower, 

And  the  song-birds  on  each  spray; 
For  her  long-affianc'd  lover 

Promis'd — and  his  word  was  sure — 
By  the  gentle  Lee  to  hover — 

Who  so  gay  as  Lily  Moore? 

Hark  !  aciross  the  sparkling  river 

Comes  strange  music,  soft  and  wild,. 
Causing  every  pulse  to  quiver 

Of  sweet  Lily — Nature's  child; 
And  a  boat  is  quickly  rowing 

From  that  foreign  ship  to  shore. 
While  no  danger  fearing,  knowing, 

Calmly  sits  young  Lily  Moore. 

Now  she  flies,  as  bearded  faces, 

Glaring  on  her,  meet  her  view ; 
But  is  captur'd,  ere  three  paces, 

By  that  scowling  Moslem  crew. 
Now  her  father  sees  her  danger, 

And  rushing  from  his  cottage  door. 
Calls  upon  the  dreaded  stranger 

To  give  back  his  Lily  Moore. 

All  in  vain  !  the  sails  are  filling 
In  the  fresh'ning  morning  air. 

And  the  pirate  off  is  stealing 

With  the  child  he  lov'd  so  dear. 
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"Oh,   Bismillah  !  but  the  maiden 
Of  the  Giaour  is  fair  and  pure, 

And  my  barque  is  richly  laden, 
In  a  prize  like  Lily  Moore. 

"While  the  Infidel,  her  lover. 

Lies  out  yonder  stark  and  stiff, 
'Neath  the  green  and  leafy  cover, 

At  the  base  of  yonder  cliff — 
She  shall  be  the  Sultan's  leman, 

By  the  Prophet's  beard,  I  swore. 
If  she  wed  not  with  Suleyman, 

Who  has  captur'd  Lily  Moore.  " 

"Trample  on  the  cross,  and  scoff  it; 

Hasten  to  the  open  sea  ; 
Let  the  banner  of  the  Prophet 

Float  above  their  winding  Lee." 
Go — thy  prize  is  faint  with  sobbing ; 

Vengeance  cometh  slow  and  sure, 
And  an  Irish  heart  is  throbbing 

To  avenge  sweet  Lily  Moore. 

Second  Part. 

Faint  and  travel-stain'd  and  weary. 

When  the  sun  was  in  the  west. 
Calling  on  the  name  of  Mary, 

Sunk  a  pilgrim  down  to  rest ; 
And  the  shadows  gather'd  o'er  him. 

In  the  palm-grove  where  he  lay. 
And  the  desert  was  before  him. 

Should  he  wake  at  blush  of  day. 

Fierce  the  wild  cat  scream'd  above  him; 

Slily  crept  the  hooded  snake ; 
But  the  danger  did  not  move  him, 

For  the  sleeper  did  not  wake ; 
And  the  moon  rose  bright  and  queenly, 

Shining  on  his  fever'd  brow, 
Till  the  morning  broke  serenely — 

Ha  !  God  guard  the  pilgrim  now. 
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From  the  palace  of  the  Sultan 

Rides  the  fierce  Suleyman  Bey, 
Rushing  onward,  dark,  exulting, 

Like  a  vulture  on  its  prey  ; 
And  as  fiercely  as  their  master 

Comes  his  frowning  Moslem  band. 
Spurring  onward  fast  and  faster, 

Gleaming  sabres  in  each  hand. 

Look  ! — they  see  him  through  the  branches, 

Sudden  check  his  headlong  speed ; 
And  their  leader  on  his  haunches 

Flings  his  bounding  Arab  steed. 
Allah  akbar,  Allah  ilia  !* 

Shouts  he  in  that  morning  hour — 
"Holy  Prophet!  ho,   Bismillah  ! 

'Tis  an  unbelieving  Giaour. 

"Up,  thou  Christian  dog!"  he  thunders, 

Spurning  with  his  armed  heel. 
While  his  band  in  silence  wonders 

Why  he  spares  the  ready  steel — 
"Up,  no  mercy  will  I  show  thee." 

Wild  he  springs  from  off  the  ground, 
Crying,  "I  had  cause  to  know  thee 

By  the  Lee,  thou  Paynim  hound  ! 

"Now,  you  die  before  you  leave  me; 

I  have  track'd  thee  safe  and  sure: 
This  is  for  the  wound  you  gave  me. 

That  is  for  sweet  Lily  Moore!" 
Ha !  the  band  is  spurring  faster. 

Shouting  vengeance  dark  and  wild — 
"He  has  slain  the  Bey,  our  master: 

Be  his  father's  grave  defil'd  !" 

When  the  sun  was  bright  and  burning. 

Came  the  cortege  sad  and  slow. 
With  their  wounded  Bey  returning, 

Glaring  on  his  fetter'd  foe. 
Faithful  slaves  around  him  hover, 

Till  the  leech  his  wounds  shall  cure ; 
While  the  dungeon  closes  over 

Him  that  lov'd  sweet  Lily  Moore. 
*God  is  great,  and  there  is  no  God  but  God. 
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Third  Part. 

Gliding  like  an  angry  demon 

To  the  Harem's  spicy  bow'r, 
Comes  the  scowling  Bey,  Suleyman, 

At  the  stilly  midnight  hour. 
Jealous  rage  his  bosom  burn'd 

'Gainst  the  lovely  Christian  maid, 
Who  with  hate  his  vows  had  spurn'd, 

And  with  scorn  his  love  repaid. 

"False  Isauri,*  ho!  thy  minion 

Soon  shall  meet  a  painful  doom ; 
For  my  slaves  his  limbs  shall  pinion, 

And  with  fire  his  heart  consume. 
She  shall  see  her  Christian  lover 

In  his  torments  madly  rave  : 
May  my  curse  his  ashes  wither, 

Hungry  dogs  defile  his  grave!" 

Twinkling  stars  are  brightly  shining 

In  the  heavens  calm  and  pure ; 
And  he  knows  that  oft  reclining 

'Mid  the  bowers  sits  Lily  Moore. 
She  is  there;  but— "Oh  Inshallah!" 

Fix'd  with  rage,  Suleyman  stood : 
"God  of  Islam  !  holy  Allah  ! 

'Tis  the  slave  who  spilt  my  blood. 

"Summon  Muley  Hassan  hither" — 

Quick  the  trembling  slave  obeys — 
"Ha!  may  blight  thy  arms  wither! 

Thou  has  held  the  dungeon  keys : 
Tell  me  why  the  Christian  maiden 

Holds  her  lover  by  her  side. 
When  his  hands  with  gyves  were  laden, 

And  his  limbs  in  fetters  tied?" 

Allah  !  see  their  sweet  embraces ! 

Quick  !  thy  matchlock  hither  bring  : 
Thou   shalt   spoil  their  loving  graces. 

And  his  heart  with  anguish  wring. 
•Jesus  Christ. 
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Ready  !  when  I  tell  Lhee  fire — 

Seest  thou  not  her  gleaming"  brow? 

Steady — straight  before  thee — higher: 
Let  this  idol  perish— NOW  !" 

A  shot,  a  groan,  and  all  is  over — 

Fierce  Suleyman's  stark  and  dead; 
The  maid  is  standing  by  her  lover  ; 

Muley  Hassan*  swift  has  fled — 
Shouting,  "Fly,  my  Irish  brother! 

This  shall  for  my  fault  atone. 
Think  of  me,  and  love  each  other: 

Irish  hearts  are  not  of  stone." 


Down  beside  the  placid  river. 
With  her  ringlets  flowing  free, 

While  the  setting  sunbeams  quiver 
O'er  her  darling  River  Lee, 

Sits  a  young  and  happy  mother — 
With  her  lov'd  ones  all  secure  : 
Though  no  longer  Lily  Moore. 

Well  they  love  and  prize  each  other- 

•Supposed  to  be  an   Irish  renegade.. 


THE  HAVEN  OF  REST. 

There's  a  haven  of  rest  on  the  sweet  River  Lee, 

Where  the  wave-beaten  sailor  securely  may  sleep : 
Though  the  tempest  is  lashing  the  billowy  sea. 

And  the  fiend  of  destruction  careers  o'er  the  deep. 
Though  the  ocean  abroad  in  its  madness  may  roar. 

As  it  dashes  the  barque  on  its  foam-cover'd  crest — 
He  may  slumber  secure  till  the  storm  is  o'er. 

As  a  babe  lull'd  to  sleep  on  its  dear  mother's  breast. 

The  treacherous  rock  to  our  port  is  unknown ; 

The  quicksand  ensnares  not  the  ship  to  its  doom ; 
For  beauty  it  stands  in  the  world  alone. 

Through  the  wild  winter's  blast  or  the  sweet  summer's 
bloom. 
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The  verdure-clad  headlands  that  form  its  coast 
Slope  down  to  the  river,  their  bosoms  to  lave ; 

And  the  gallantest  navy  the  world  can  boast, 
May  anchor  secure  on  its  rippling  wave. 

But  yet,  there's  one  fault  in  the  harbour  we  love, 

That  mars  all  the  beauty  created  by  God  : 
It  is  Irish — and,  therefore,  our  beautiful  Cove 

Is  shunn'd  by  the  Saxon,  who  hates  the  green  sod. 
They  will  value  it  yet,  as  a  hope  and  a  guide. 

As  they  enter  our  port,  by  necessity  driven ; 
When  the  Babel  of  Ocean* — their  hope  and  their  pride, 

Is  dash'd  on  the  rocks  by  the  tempest  of  heaven. 


A  gallant  ship+  came  from  a  far  distant  shore, 

With  a  lighthearted  crew  of  the  fair  and  the  brave : 
She  will  rest  in  our  port  as  her  journey  is  o'er — 

There's  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and  a  moan  on  the  wave. 
They  have  pass'd  the  sure  haven;  their  anchor  is  cast; 

But  the  tempest  their  barque  'gainst  the  wild  rocks  has 
hurl'd: 
Let  us  hope  they  have  anchor'd  securely  at  last 

In  a  haven  of  rest  that  is  not  of  this  world. 

*The   Great   Eastern.  tThe   Koyal    Charter. 


THE  LOVER'S  REVENGE. 

Air — "  The  Avenger/' 

Oh,  heard  ye  yon  shout  rising  high  on  the  gale. 

That  causes  the  cheek  of  the  timid  grow  pale? 
For  they  know  that  ere  long  'twill  leave  some  void  of  hope. 

As  it  comes  from  the  hellhounds  of  bold  Captain  Cope. 
They  have  come  from  a  raid  with  their  pris'ners  and  spoil, 

The  gold  of  the  rich,  and  the  savings  of  toil. 
The  wealth  in  their  coffers  is  carefully  laid  ; 

But  the  pris'ners  must  pine  till  their  ransom  is  paid. 
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The  hall  of  the  castle  is  blazing  with  light, 

And  high  revel  is  held  till  'tis  late  in  the  night  ; 
For  the  bandit-chief  claims,  as  his  own  proper  prize, 

A  beautiful   maiden  with  dark-beaming  eyes. 
He  seizes  a  bumper,    'twixt  scorn  and  pride. 

Saying,  "Comrades,  drink  deep  to  the  health  of  my  bride." 
But  they  start,  as  the  echoes  of  old  Carrigrohan* 

Are  wak'd  by  a  blast,  though   'tis  far  from  the  dawn. 

It  is  only  a  harper,  benighted  and  late. 

Who  has  sounded  the  blast  at  the  postern  gate ; 
He  is  welcom'd  with  many  a  jest  and  a  call, 

And  usher'd  at  once  to  a  seat  in  the  hall. 
"A  song,"  cried  the  chieftain,  "Sir  Harper,  a  stave; 

Sing  high  to  the  love  of  the  fair  and  the  brave." 
He  touches  the  strings  to  an  air  wild  and  rude, 

While  they  listen  intent  to  the  minstrel's  prelude. 

Song. 

"The  ravens  are  gathering  dark  in  the  sky. 
And  the  eagle  is  screaming  his  death  boding  cry  : 
They  wheel  round  the  castle,  and  soar  o'er  the  flood, 
For  the  dawn  is  preparing  a  banquet  of  blood. 
The  band  is  carousing,  the  chieftain  is  drunk. 
The  warders  in  slumber  are  heavily  sunk, — 
The  maid  is  bewailing  the  friends  that  are  dear, 
Though  help  is  preparing,  and  rescue  is  near. 

"For  the  victims  the  bandit  has  plunder 'd  or  slain 
Have  long  cried  for  vengeance  in  city  and  plain, 
And  the  brand  and  the  torch,  in  the  hands  of  the  foe, 
WSll  soon  have  the  hold  of  the  robber  laid  low." 
"Now,  hold,"  cried  the  chieftain,  "what  raven  is  here, 
That  croaks  of  the  brand,  and  the  torch,  and  the  bier?" 
He  looks  on  his  band,  who  now  sleep  one  and  all, 
While  the  harper  has  silently  stole  from  the  hall. 

Hurrah  !  there's  a  shout,  and  a  crash,  and  a  roar, 
And  the  bandits  have  sprung  from  their  sleep  on  the  floor  ; 
They  rush  with  their  captain  to  join  in  the  fight, 
But  are  met  at  the  door  by  a  noble  young  knight. 

•Carrigrohan  Cagtie  was  once  held  by  a  band  of  daTing  freebooters, 
under  Captain  Cope,  whose  exploits  were  a  terror  to  the  citizens  of 
Cork  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country,  till  at  last  they  mus- 
tered a  sufiBcient  force,  and  exterminated  the  band. 
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"Ha!  curse  thee,  false  harper,  there's  truth  in  thy  song, 
But  the  ravens  shall  banquet  on  thee  before  long, 
Though  my  band  is  surrounded,  my  castle  on  fire, 
It  shall  make  for  its  chieftain  a  funeral  pyre." 

They  fought  long  and  well  in  the  fire-girdl'd  hall, 

But  the  harper-knight's  sword  was  a  terror  to  all; 

The  corse  of  their  leader  is  flung  from  the  cliff. 

And  his  band  in  their  harness  are  gory  and  stiff. 

The  maid  is  unscathed  by  steel  or  by  fire, 

And  is  held  in  the  grasp  of  her  grey-headed  sire, 

Who  gazes  upon  her  with  rapture  and  pride, 

And  the  harper  was  blest  with  a  blooming  young  bride. 


HURRAH   FOR  THE   GREEN  OLD  ISLE.* 

Air — "  War  Song  of  Erin." 

Hurrah  for  the  Green  Old  Isle, 

By  the  broad  Atlantic  wave, 
With  her  daughters  deck'd  with  virtue's  smile. 

And  her  sons  so  bold  and  brave  ! 
Let  us  join  our  hands  once  more 

On  her   shamrock-spangl'd   sod, 
For  the  emblem  that  Saint  Patrick  bore 

When  he  preach'd  of  Erin's  God. 
Sons  of  the  Green  Old  Land, 

By  the  sparkling  River  Lee, 
Unite  together  heart  and  hand 

Till  our  hearts  and  homes  are  free. 

To  the  bounds  of  the  distant  earth, 

Where'er  the  sunlight  shines, 
For  the  dear  old  land  that  gave  him  birtii, 

The  Irish  exile  pines. 
He  thinks  of  his  mountain  home, 

In  the  land  he  loves  so  well, 
And  the  lonely  grave  by  the  torrent's  foam, 

Where  his  father  fighting  fell. 

•Written  expressly  for  The  Cork  National  Soiree,  held  in  the  Athenaeum^ 
March  17th,  1861. 
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Sons  of  the  Green  Old  Land, 

With  the  exile  far  away, 
Unite  together  heart  and  hand. 

To  greet  Saint  Patrick's  Day. 

The  Saxon's  galling  chain 

Is  eat  wilh  bloodstain'd  rust; 
We'll  rend  its  iron  links  in  twain, 

When  we'll  be  free  we  must ! 
And  our  harp  that  silent  hung 

Shall  charm  a  list'ning  world, 
When  Erin's  songs  are  proudly  sung. 

And  her  banner  is  unfurl'd. 
HurraTi !  in  deep  despite 

Of  the  Saxon's  iron  will. 
Let  Erin's  sons  once  more  unite. 

For  our  hearts  are  Irish  still. 

To  the  Emerald  of  the  Sea, 

Let's  fill  the  bumper  high, 
May  we  roam  her  hills  unchain'd  and  free, 

As  the  wild  waves  rolling  high  ; 
May  days  of  mist  and  gloom 

In  this  land  no  more  be  seen. 
And  the  shamrock  twine  in  endless  bloom 

With  the  orange  and  the  green. 
Sons  of  the  Green  Old  Land, 

By  the  murmuring  River  Lee, 
Give  friendship's  clasp  wth  an  honest  hand 

Till  our  hearts  and  homes  are  free. 


THE   LEE   CLUB   REGATTA  SONG. 

Respectfully  Dedicated  to  Victor  Fitzgibbon,  Esq., 
AND  THE  Members  of  the  Lee  Rowing  Club. 

Behind  yon  hills  in  the  purple  west. 

Where  the  brave  old  shamrock  greenly  grows, 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest, 

And  the  evening  zephyr  freely  blows ; 

Our  boat  is  launch'd  on  the  sparkling  tide, 
With  joyous  hearts  and  a  willing  crew, 
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As  o'er  its  waves  we  calmly  glide, 
For  the  River  Lee  to  dare  and  do. 

River  Lee,  sweet  River  Lee — 

One  and  all,  then,  brothers,  row — 

Thy  silvery  waves  glide  fair  and  free, 
As  merrily  over  their  crest  we  go. 

Away  !  away  !  with  the  signal  gun, 

The  spray  is  flung  from  our  bow  in  show'rs, 
As  the  race  of  life  when  first  begun. 

Will  lead  through  childhood's  path  of  flowers; 
Like  the  memory  of  a  fleeting  dream, 

We  are  past  the  hills  of  sweet  Glanmire, 
Oh,  ever  thus  on  life's  dark  stream, 

May  we  reach  the  port  of  our  heart's  desire ! 
Row  together,  brothers  all, 

For  the  honour  of  dear  Cork's  own  tide; 
Like  foam-bells  on  a  waterfall. 

O'er  her  sparkling  breast  we  daily  glide. 

Steady,  now  !  for  our  distant  goal. 

Put  forth  your  strength  as  our  boat  returns ; 
Like  the  dawn  of  Faith  o'er  the  trusting  soul, 

The  beacon-light  in  the  Castle  burns. 
Remember  bright  eyes  gaze  on  you, 

And  watch  our  boat  with  throbbing  breast; 
Then  cheerily,  cheerily,  gallant  crew ! 

When  the  prize  is  won  we'll  sweetly  rest. 
Row  together  bold  and  free. 

Though  the  pulses  glow  and  the  sinews  strain ; 
For  the  ever-sparkling  River  Lee, 

The  name  we  have  won  we'll  still  retain. 


LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS. 


THE  APOSTLE'S  GRAVE. 


The  autumn  wind  went  howling  past, 

The  sere-leaf  rustled  in  the  blast, 

The  thick  dull  rain  fell  pattering  slow 

On  the  quiet  homes  of  the  dead  below. 

My  heart  was  sad  as  I  rais'd  my  eye 

To  the  hurrying  clouds  in  the  dull  grey  sky, 

And  the  cypress-trees  did  sadly  wave 

As  I  knelt  beside  the  Apostle's  grave. 

I  thought  what  a  shadow  was  earthly  fame. 
And  what  was  the  use  of  an  honor 'd  name. 
That  he  who  sleeps  'neath  that  cold  wet  stone, 
Had  toil'd  unaided,  and  struggled  alone, 
And  Erin  freed  from  the  iron  thrall 
Of  the  damning  arch  fiend,  Alcohol ; 
And  all  he  had  gain'd  in  the  land  of  his  birth 
Was  that  simple  cross  and  six  feet  of  earth. 

Much  more  they're  honor'd  whose  ruthless  hand 
Carried  fire  and  sword  through  a  peaceful  land, 
Who,  through  widow's  wail  and  orphan's  moan, 
Had  rais'd  some  tyrant's  skull-built  throne  : 

*Cork  can  boast  of  being  peculiaf  in  many  ways.  Among  others,  the 
peculiarity  of  forgetting  those  who  really  serve  her  best.  In  any  other 
•ity  in  the  world,  there  would  have  been  a  public  monument  to  Father- 
Mathew  years  ago.  [But,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  Father  Mathew  Monu- 
ment has  since  been  long  erected.] 
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With  tears  and  blood  had  track'd  their  way, 
And  the  patriot's  arm  had  fail'd  to  stay, 
And  the  cannon's  roar,  and  a  nation's  tears, 
Had  follow'd  to  their  "  honour 'd  biers." 

Then  granite  was  rais'd  into  pyramids  high, 
And  "  statues  of  brass,"  tower'd  up  to  the  sky, 
And  their  names  inscribed  on  "history's  page" 
As  the  "godlike  men  of  a  glorious  age": 
While  the  good  and  pious,  the  man  of  peace. 
Finds  rest  from  his  toil  in  this  narrow  space ; 
The  "prayers  of  the  poor,"  and  the  tears  they  shed, 
Are  the  honours  paid  o'er  his  humble  bed. 

I  look'd,  and  away  the  dark  clouds  roll'd, 
And  the  sun  look'd  out  through  banks  of  gold, 
And  the  rainbow  shone  o'er  the  sparkling  sod 
Like  the  jewel'd  gate  of  the  House  of  God ; 
And  from  the  old  stone  cross  I  heard 
The  joyous  song  of  that  sacred  bird,* 
That  redden'd  his  breast  'gainst  the  bleeding  side 
Of  Him  who  on  that  cross  had  died. 

And  I  knew,  beyond  that  glowing  west 

Was  a  Land  of  Light,  far,  far  away, 
Where  the  good  will  find  eternal  rest. 

When  earth  and  its  honors  are  past  away. 
Oh  !  better  far  a  place  with  God, 

On  the  endless  steps  of  His  mighty  throne. 
Than  the  courtier's  smile  or  despot's  nod. 

Or  honours  and  titles,  and  sculptur'd  stone. 

Then,  keep  your  laurels  for  other  men ; 

Let  Mathew  rest  in  his  humble  grave, 
And  build  your  granite  pillars  again 

To  ' '  conquerors  on  the  land  and  wave. ' ' 
He  needs  them  not — good  use  he  made 

Of  the  talent  which  his  Lord  hath  given, 
And  now,    'midst  joys  that  never  fade. 

He  takes  his  rest  with  the  just  in  Heaven. 

•The  robin  redbreast. 
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DON'T  FORGET  POOR  BOTHERED  DAN.* 

Winter   nights    are  coming   dreary, 

Chilling  blasts  howl  by  the  door, 
Rich  men's  homes  are  warm  and  cheery, 

But  God  help  the  houseless  poor  ! 
And  at  Christmas,  when  the  bounty 

Of  that  good,  kindhearted  man,''' 
Is  shared  among  the  poor  around  ye, 

Don't  forget  "Poor  Bother'd  Dan." 

Once  he  wore  a  sword  and  feather, 

Now  the  sword  is  eat  with  rust ; 
Long  the  old  plume  stood  the  weather, 

But  at  last  it  turn'd  to  dust. 
All  his  fighting  days  are  over, 

Or,  more  correct,  have  ne'er  began  ; 
Soon  he'll  rest — "The  Ancient  Rover" — 

Don't  forget  "Poor  Bother'd  Dan." 

Orders  of  his  own  creation 

Sparkle  on  his  humble  coat. 
Titles,  high   in  estimation, 

\Vhich  no  herald  ever  wrote. 
"'V\''orthless  baubles,"   says  the  sneerer, 

True,  but  neither  curse  nor  ban 
Ever  track'd  their  honest  wearer  : 

Don't  forget  "Poor  Bother'd  Dan." 

Fierce  elections,  temperance  meetings, 

Bands  or  parties,  bonfire  blaze, 
He  was  first,  'mid  friendly  greetings, 

"Guardian  of  the  Citv   Keys." 
Fire  or  flood,  or  fun  and  folly. 

Who  has  always  led  the  van, 
And  most  lov'd  Cork,  if  sad  or  jolly? 

Don't  forget  'twas  "Bother'd  Dan." 

'Daniel  O'Sullivan — Bothered  Dan,  or  Cracked  Dan — was  a  simple- 
minded  old  man  (one  of  the  extinct  public  characters  of  Cork),  who 
dressed  in  a  quaint  uniform,  with  an  immense  cocked  hat,  and  his  coat 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  brass  medals  and  ornaments,  and  imagined 
himself  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Forces  in  Ireland.  He  usually- 
carried  an  immense  brass  key,  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  the  freedom 
of  the  city — Heaven  rest  his  simple  soul.  He  died  neglected  after  all;  but 
he  has  gone  where  "those  who  are  exalted  shall  be  humbled,  and  those 
who  are  humble  shall  be  exalted." 

tSir  John  Arnott. 
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Not  much  longer  can  he  Hnger ; 

Soon  we'll  have  his  vacant  place, 
For  grim  Time,  with  ruthless  finger, 

Marks  his  mild,  yet  warlike  face. 
Now's  the  time,  while  he  is  near  you, 

Help  the  "General"  while  you  can. 
And  say  not,  when  no  more  he'll  hear  you, 

We  forgot  "Poor  Bother 'd  Dan." 

Though  his  locks  are  thin  and  hoary, 

And  no  king  his  titles  gave, 
To  wreathe  *nis  name  in  song  or  story, 

All  are  equal  in  the  grave. 
Is  he  not  a  fellow  mortal? 

Dare  you  say  the  Son  of  Man 
Will  thrust  him  from  His  blessed  p>ortal, 

Or  forget  "Poor  Bother 'd  Dan." 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

(Written  for  the  Centenary). 

The  Irish  hills — the  Irish  hills, 

Her  rocky  glens  and  mountain  passes, 

Her  brawling  streams  and  sparkling  rills, 

Her  stalwart  sons  and  blooming  lasses ; 

1  prize  ye  in  my  Irish  heart. 

Yet  oft  I've  left  ye  a'thegither. 

And  to  the  bonnie  North  would  start, 
To  wander  o'er  the  Scottish  heather. 

I've  roam'd  by  mony  a  burnie's  side. 

Or  crouch 'd  amang  the  gorse  and  fern, 
Have  seen  her  clans  in  martial  pride 

March  to  the  pibroch  wild  and  stern. 
I've  drank  "the  maut"  till  a'  was  dark, 

Wi'  Allan,  Will,  and  Rab  the  Ranter, 
And  shouted,  "Weel  done,  Cuttv  Sark," 

Wi'  that  daft  carl,  "Tam  o'  Shanter." 
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Wi'  Mauchline's  belles  had  mony  a  game, 

At  simmer  eve  and  dewy  dawn, 
And  Nancy's  sodger  seen  come  hame 

"When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn. " 
"  The  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon" 

I've  tracked  them  till  my  foot  was  weary. 
And  often  wander'd  'neath  the  moon, 

Along  wi'  "winsome  Higland  Mary." 

I've  wander'd  doon  the  banks  o'  Tweed, 

To  that  sweet  spot  ca'd  Linkumdoddie, 
And  "Willie  Wastle's  wife"  I  seed. 

And,  faith  !  she  was  a  gruesome  body. 
And,  oh  !  the  days  of  "auld  lang  syne," 

Your  memory  o'er  my  fond  heart  gushes, 
When  half  my  senses  I  wad  tine, 

Wi'  lasses  braw  amang  the  rushes. 

And  yet,  I've  never  left  my  home. 

To  wander  on  the  banks  of  Clyde, 
And  but  in  fancy,  lov'd  to  roam. 

When  seated  by  my  "ain  fireside." 
Then  here's  to  him,  the  Scottish  Bard! 

To-night  his  country  joys  and  mourns  : 
We'll  hold  your  name  in  high   regard, 

And  prize  your  songs,  dear  ROBERT  BURNS. 


NO  IRISH   NEED  APPLY. 

Aye,  post  it  up  on  every  hand, 

And  shout  it  on  the  gale, 
And  let  the  echoes  of  the  land 

Repeat  the  mocking  tale, 
Till  it  shall  rankle  in  the  heart. 

And  flash  the  angry  eye. 
As  careless  Paddy  feels  the  smart — 

"No  Irish  need  apply!" 
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Aye,  brood  upon  the  deep  disgrace, 

And  eat  your  tearstain'd  crust; 
They  closed  against  you  ev'ry  place 

Of  confidence  and  trust. 
For  when  poor  Paddy,  night  and  morn, 

To  raise  his  lot  would  try. 
He  met  those  words  of  bitter  scorn — 

"No   Irish   need   apply!" 

But  when  John  Bull  was  sore  beset 

With  foes  on  ev'ry  side, 
He  said  to  Pat,  "Forgive,  forget," 

And  such  soft-sawder  tried, 
Till  Paddy  left  his  native  shore. 

On  foreign  strand  to  lie ; 
While  Bull  (ungrateful)  cried  the  more, 

"No  Irish  need  apply!" 

But  spite  of  all  the  scorn  they  gave, 

The  trumpet-blast  of  Fame 
Has  given  Pat,  on  land  and  wave, 

A  brave  and  honor'd  name. 
At  places  such  as  Waterloo, 

Or  Lucknow,  and  Delhi, 
Who  ever  said — "You  will  not  do; 

No  Irish  need  apply?" 

Ah,  yes,  he  gave  us  husk  and  rind, 

And  kept  himself  the  fruits ; 
But  now  there's  something  in  the  wind — 

He's  looking  for  recruits. 
The  trumpets  bray,  the  banners  float, 

The  drums  go  flaunting  by ; 
But  Paddy  hears  in  ev'ry  note — 

"No  Irish  need  apply!" 

He'll  want  us  o'er  the  sea  to  roam. 

To  fight  his  foreign  foe ; 
'Tis  better  fight  and  die  at  home. 

With  the  devils  that  we  know. 
His  tall  ships  wait,  their  boast  and  brag, 

Saint  George's  cross  on  high  ; 
But  Paddy  sees  upon  that  flag, 

"No  Irish  need  apply!" 
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Ho  !  Dives,  pause — for  you  and  me 

There's  justice  yet  in  store  ; 
A  time  will  come  when  Pat  shall  be 

Your  Lazarus  no  more. 
They  say  (and  sure  he  likes  it  well) 

When  Paddy  comes  to  die, 
He'll  meet  up>on  the  gates  of , 

"No  Irish  need  apply!" 


THE  MAYOR'S  ELECTION. 

Respectfully  Inscribed  to  the  Right  Worshipful 
John  Arnott,  Esq. 

The  first  new  month  of  "Fifty-nine," 

Is  after  others  disappearing, 
Though  Cork  began  it  very  fine, 

With  music,  fun,  and  joyous  cheering; 
For  Arnott  of  the  open  hand. 

Who  helps  at  need  his  starving  brother. 
Was  hail'd  as  Mayor  with  blaze  and  band — 

For  "one  good  turn  deserves  another." 

We  care  not  be  he  black  or  brown. 

From  England,  Wales,  or  "Scotland  bonnie" ; 
If  he  improves  our  native  town, 

He's  just  the  man  to  suit  our  money — 
To  see  fair  justice  done  to  all. 

No  matter  what  their  creed  or  station, 
And  keep  each  market,  shop,  and  stall, 

From  light-weights  and  adulteration. 

And  build  a  bridge  for  Ireland's  Saint — 

For  many  a  day  they've  kept  him  waiting, 
Because  the  Council  seems  intent 

On  not  a-bridge-ing  its  debating. 
Our  trades  stand  idle  on  "the  Square" — 

To  build  it  now  would  set  them  going ; 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Mayor, 

"The  steed  will  starve  while  the  grass  is  growing. 
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And  mud  is  handy  in  its  way, 

For  cabin  walls  or  parish-pudding, 
But  toddle  through  it  every  day, 

And  see  how  it  improves  your  footing. 
And  ladies'  hoops  are  pretty  well 

For  sweeping  streets,  but  'tis  a  pity 
The  pretty  creatures  to  compel 

With  crinoline  to  clean  the  city. 

Now,  agriculture's  all  the  rage, 

And  to  extend  it  is  no  harm, 
But  och,  m^  Gfon,  'twould  vex  a  sage, 

To  see  our  "Park"  a  model  farm. 
For  boys  must  have  a  place  to  play. 

Or  else  they'll  turn  to  cards  and  smoking; 
And  I  have  heard  their  parents  say, 

That  hoops  and  kites  are  less  provoking. 

Then,  please,  yOur  Worship,  give  a  poke, 

To  set  the  Council  in  a  canter ; 
Or  all  their  talk  will  end  in  smoke. 

Unless  to  work  they  set  instanter. 
And,  faith  !  we'll  stand  by  you  next  year. 

And  drink  your  health  in  bumpers  brimming ; 
For  Cork  (beyond  a  doubt,  'tis  clear) 

Should  ever  at  the  top  be  swimming. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

Our  happy  school  upon  the  hill, 

Where  first  were  taught  the  childish  prayers, 
That  proved,  through  scenes  of  strife  and  ill 

ihe  solace  of  our  after-years — 
Thy  loving  lessons  still  have  power, 

When  sorely  tried  by  earthly  leaven, 
To  save  us  in  temptation's  hour. 

And  point  the  narrow  path   to  Heaven. 
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In  every  rank,  in  every  grade, 

Thy  children  play  no  common  part — 
The  skilful  hand  at  every  trade, 

The  ornament  of  every  art ; 
The  chemist  w^ith  his  mystic  lore, 

The  clever  scholar  teaching  others, 
The  trader  to  a  distant  shore. 

Are  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

They  teach  the  maxim  to  their  flock. 

The  children  of  the  Irish  sod. 
To  shield  the  House  upon  the  Rock, 

Whose  corner-stone  was  laid  by  God ; 
To  live  as  honest  men  should  do, 

And  cheerfully  for  bread  to  labour. 
And  give  the  right  hand,  firm  and  true. 

In  love  and  friendship  to  their  neighbour. 

The  sailor  on  the  stormy  wave. 

Who  fears  that  every  rolling  billow 
May  sweep  him  to  a  watery  grave. 

The  coral  rocks  to  be  his  pillow ; 
Remembers  there's  a  watchful  eye 

That  looks  on  him  as  well  as  others. 
As  with  a  thankful,  happy  sigh, 

He  thinks  upon  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  soldier  on  the  battlefield, 

With  fighting  squadrons  round  him  rushing, 
Although  his  spirit  will  not  yield. 

The  hot  tears  to  his  eyes  are  gushing. 
He  thinks  upon  the  peaceful  word, 

'Mid  scenes  at  which  our  nature  shudders. 
And  spares  his  conquer'd  foe  the  sword, 

Remembering  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 

While  others  dwell  in  peaceful  gladness, 
Will  linger  long  upon  the  strand. 

And  gaze  across  the  sea  in  sadness. 
His  home  is  by  the  winding  Lee, 

Where,  long  ago,  the  best  of  mothers, 
Ere  death  o'ertook  her,  pray'd  he'd  be 

A  credit  to  the  Christian  Brothers. 
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Throug'h  horrors  of  the  famine  year, 

That  made  the  stoutest  hearts  grow  cold, 
They  nobly  strove  their  flocks  to  rear, 

Without  the  aid  of   English  gold. 
You  came  not  then,  as  brothers  should. 

To  help  them  in  their  bitter  need, 
When  He  who  loves  the  pure  and  good, 

With  blessings  would  reward  the  deed. 

Then  say  not  after  proofs  like  these, 

And  many  others  quite  as  moving, 
That  mixing  up  with  youth  agrees, 

And  that  our  system  needs  improving. 
You'll  find  no  better  busy  elves 

Throughout  the  world,  if  you  roam  ; 
Then  with  your  own,  improve  yourselves, 

For  charity  begins  at  home. 


THE  KNIGHT  ON  THE  COAL  BLACK  STEED. 

A  Legend  of  St.  Marie's  of  the  Isle.* 

*The  present  beautiful  Convent  of  St.  Maries  of  the  Isle,  near  St. 
Fin  Barre's  Cathedral,  Cork,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  said  that  during  the  rebellion 
of  "Silken  Thomas,"  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  once  took  sanctuary 
within  its  walls  from  the  myrmidons  of  the  government.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  great  note  for  piety  and  learning,  and  then  stood 
on  an  island,  which  was  reached  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge. 

The  storm-fiend  went  shrieking  by, 

And  crashing  thunders  rent  the  sky  ; 

The  hoarse  wind  whirl'd  the  drenching  rain, 

And  fiercely  rattl'd  each  window  pane; 

But  firmly  stood  a  holy  pile — 

The  fam'd  St.   Mary's  of  the  Isle, 

Whose  monks  sat  round  a  cheerful  fire. 

Though  lightning  curl'd  around  the  spire. 

The  tale  is  hush'd,  and  the  legend  mute. 
As  they  list  to  the  elements'  fierce  dispute, 
And  anxious  faces  all  are  there. 
With  many  a  silently-mutter'd  prayer; 
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But  they  start,  and  many  have  turn'd  pale, 
As  a  shout  is  borne  upon  the  gale, 
And  the  echo  of  that  wild  halloo 
Is — Heaven   shield  us! — "Crom  a-boo."* 

The  storm  has  rent  the  belfry  tower, 
But  the  brave  old  bell  withstood  its  power ; 
And  blent  with  the  crash  of  the  falling  roof 
Is  the  sound  of  many  an  iron  hoof. 
Look  yonder !     O'er  the  flooded  stream, 
Where  the  lightning  flings  its  lurid  gleam, 
Why  comes  he  with  such  headlong  speed. 
That  gallant  knight  on  a  coal-black  steed? 

Look  again  !     Through  the  midnight  blast 

Follows  that  troop  both  fierce  and  fast. 

Furiously  urging  with  spur  and  goad, 

Their  foaming  steeds  on  the  flooded  road. 

Ha  !  they  are  gaining  upon  him  now, 

As  he  wipes  the  blood  from  his  throbbing  brow 

God  !  will  none,  in  his  utmost  need, 

Rescue  the  knight  on  the  coal-black  steed? 

Faster,  faster — the  bridge  is  nigh  ; 

See,  it  looms  dim  'gainst  the  stormy  sky. 

Faster — thy  war-horse  needs  repose  ; 

But  he'll  bear  thee  yet  from  thy  vengeful  foes. 

He  has  gain'd  the  bridge,  and  his  toils  are  o'er; 

The  good  steed  falls  to  rise  no  more. 

And  the  knight  has  faced  the  yelling  crew, 

Still  shouting  his  war-cry,  "Crom  a-boo." 

The  plashing  rain  fell  thick  and  fast. 
And  fiercely  yell'd  the  midnight  blast; 
The  foaming  flood  swept  madly   round. 
As  the  leader  sprang  to  the  reeking  ground. 
"Surrender,   traitor!"   he   fiercely   cried, 
"Or  death  shall  quench  thy  rebel  pride"; 
But  the  knight  has  clove  his  skull  in  twain — 
He  will  never  mount  his  steed  again. 
•The  war-cry  of  the  Geraldines. 
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Bravely  done  ! — though  his  wounds  fresh  bleed, 

He  has  sprung  on  the  leader's  trembling  steed, 

And  bravely  meets  that  hireling  band 

Alone,   unaided,   hand  to  hand. 

They  have  hemm'd  him  in  :  "Down,  rebel,  down  ! 

Thy  life  is  forfeit  to  the  crown!" 

They  shout  with  many  a  wild  halloo ; 

But  he  only   answer 'd — "Crom   a-boo. " 

The  bridge  is  red  with  Saxon  blood. 

And  some  have  sunk  in  the  hissing  flood ; 

Yet  furiously  they  seek  to  kill 

The  knight  who  is  mounted,  fighting  still ; 

But,  ha  !  what  means  that  shriek  of  pain 

The  bridge  is  rent  with  the  dreadful  strain, 

And  sinks  in  the  boiling  flood  below. 

With  the  gallant  knight  and  the  hireling  foe. 

The  trembling  monks  look'd  on  aghast; 

But  the  Abbot  cried,  as  he  whirl'd  past, 

"O  God,  will  you  let  the  brave  knight  drown, 

Though  the  boat  is  swamp'd,  and  the  bridge  is  down?" 

He  rushes  wildly  along  the  shore. 

But  his  cries  are  hush'd  in  the  tempest's  roar, 

Ha !  what  said  the  knight  as  he  sank  from  view 

"t^or  dear  old  Erin,  "Crom  a-boo." 


None  could  say,  when  the  storm  was  past. 
If  any  had  reach 'd  the  shore  at  last. 
Nor  was  the  Abbot  ere  known  to  tell 
Of  what  on  that  dread  night  befel ; 
But  a  stranger  sometimes  cross'd  the  hall. 
Of  noble  bearing,  fair  and  tall. 
And  none  could  ever  tell  his  name, 
Or  what  he  was,  or  whence  he  came. 

Though  often  by  the  ruddy  light 

Of  the  cheerful  fire,  on  winter's  night. 

While  all  within  was  bright  and  warm. 

They  listen'd  to  the  howling  storm, 

And  proudly  told  each  gallant  deed 

Of  the  rider  on  the  coal-black  steed. 

And  whisper'd — "The  stranger,  seldom  seen, 

Is  Silken  Thomas,  the  Geraldine." 
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SONG   OF   THE   IRISH   BREEZE. 

I  have  listen'd  to  the  breeze,  blowing  from  the  distant  hills, 
Murmuring  among  the  trees,  sporting  with  the  summer  rills, 
Softly   sighing   where    the    fern    springs    above    our    kindred's 

graves. 
Rushing  wildly,  dark  and  stern,  by  the  broad  Atlantic's  waves ; 
And  my  spirit  doth  rejoice 

With  the  glad  breeze  blowing  free, 
For  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice 

Whispering  words  of  hope  to  me. 

"Hope   and   trust — the   time   is   near,"    does    the   wild   breeze 

seem  to  say, 
"When  the  gloom  of  dark  despair  from   this  land   shall  pass 

away ; 
When  her  sons  that  love  and   bless  her  need   not  leave  their 

native  shore, 
And  the  might  of  the  oppressor  shall  be  broken  evermore ; 
When  their  strongholds  shall  be  level, 

And  the  ivy  clothe  their  walls, 
And  the  night-winds  hold  high  revel, 
In  their  proud  ancestral  halls." 

I  have  wander 'd  by  the  stream  at  the  rosy  blush  of  morn, 
When  the  sun  with  golden  beam  rose  above  the  waving  corn  ! 
And  the  breeze  in  fitful  murmurs  mad  defiance  seem'd  to  hurl: 
"Shall  the  Irish  reap  the  harvest  still  to  feed  the  Saxon  churl, 
Or  come  forth  in  wild  commotion, 
With  the  banner  and  the  glaive ; 
Or  beneath  the  deep  green  ocean 
Find  a  refuge  and  a  grave?" 

1  have  stood  at  silent  midnight  by  the  peasant's  ruined  home. 
With  the  bright  moon's  silver  light  shining  down  from  heaven's 

dome ; 
And  a  young  contented  mother  seem'd  to  croon  a  simple  lay, 
And  the  children  with  each  other  join'd  again  in  happy  play, 
Till  the  breeze  came  hoarse  and  muffled. 

Like  the  Spirit  of  the  flood, 
Asking,  "Who  can  wash  the  threshold 
Of  that  grey-hair'd  grandsire's  blood?" 
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I  have  sat  beside  the  sea  rippling  on  the  Irish  sands, 

When  the  ocean  winds  blew  free,  telling  tales  of  other  lands, 

And  the  sunlight  gilt  the  wavetops,  like  the  flash  of  polish'd 

steel, 
And  strange  voices  whisper'd  tidings  which  the  bard  dare  not 
reveal ; 

Coming  from  the  distant  world, 

Gallant  vessels  seem'd  to  float, 
And  a  banner  seem'd  unfurl'd. 
With  a  warlike  trumpet-note. 


By  the  bright  lake  in  the  valley,  on  the  rock  beside  the  wave, 
In  the  grove  of  waving  sally,  by  the  Irish  martyr's  grave; 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  or  beneath  the  summer  trees^ 
I  am  haunted  by  the  murmur  of  the  chainless  Irish  breeze; 
Yet  it  sings  these  notes  of  gladness 

In  the  poet's  willing  ears — 
"Erin  is  not  doom'd  to  sadness; 
God,  ere  long,  will  dry  her  tears." 


THE  SPRING  OF  THE  HEART. 

Does  it  need  to  tell  the  story  that  the  summons  has  gone  forth, 
For  old  Winter,  gray  and  hoary,  to  return  to  the  north? 
Doth  a  myriad  tiny  voices  not  the  gladsome  tidings  bring, 
That  all  Nature  now  rejoices  in  the  coming  breath  of  Spring? 

It  is  coming  in  the  plashing  of  a  thousand  sparkling  rills, 

As  they  leap,  with  diamonds  flashing,  from  the  green  eternal 

hills ; 
It  is  come  upon  the  river,  as  it  calmly  ripples  by, 
Where  the  shadows  quiver,  quiver  'neath  the  ever-changing  sky. 

It  is  coming  with  the  swallow,  it  is  coming  with  the  bee; 
It  is  heard  on  hill  and  hollow,  in  the  soft  wind  blowing  free; 
It   is  come  with   violets   springing ;   it   is   come  with   pleasant 

showers ; 
It  is  come  with  wild  birds  singing ;  it  is  come  with  perfum'd 

flowers. 
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It  is  coming  with  the  maiden  tripping  through  the  dewy  grove, 
When  the  boughs  are  blossom-laden,  and  the  air  seems  breath- 
ing love ; 
And  far  o'er  the  waving  corn  blithely  sings  the  lark  on  high, 
As  she  blushes  like  the  morn — hark  !  her  lover's  step  is  nigh. 

Thus  it  is  upon  all  nature    Spring's  soft  influence  reaches  deep, 
Changing   ev'ry   hue   and    feature   from    its   cheerless   winter's 

sleep. 
Why  should  man  be  lost  to  feeling,  and  his  voice  of  praise  be 

dumb. 
When  all  nature  is  revealing — there  are  better  days  to  come? 

No !  for,   see :  a  soft  emotion  stirs  the  breast  and  nerves  the 

hand 
Of  the  sailor  on  the  ocean,  and  the  soldier  on  the  land ; 
And    the    thoughts   of    happy    childhood   come    like    sound    of 

distant  bells. 
To  the  exile  in  the  wild  wood,  and  the  pris'ners  in  their  cells. 

rind  a  mutter'd  prayer  to  Heaven  comes  from  every  laden  breast, 
That  their  sins  may  be  forgiven,  "where  the  weary  are  at  rest"  ; 
And  from  out  the  bosom  rushing,  sin  and  sorrow  soon  depart. 
When  God's  holy  spring  comes  gushing  o'er  the  winter  of  the 
heart. 


NURSERY   RHYMES   TO    SUIT   THE   TIMES. 

No.  I. 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  George's  Street  Cross, 

To  see  Mr.  Arnott  atop  of  his  horse. 

With  the  fire-escape,  and  the  plugs,  and  the  hose. 

And  he  will  have  water  wherever  he  goes ; 

And  the  streets  will  be  clean'd  for  fine  ladies  to  walk, 

And  the  Council  be  whipp'd  till  they  work  and  not  talk; 

And  the  "Beautiful  City,"  the  pride  of  the  Lee, 

Will  soon  be  a  credit  to  his  worship  and  me. 
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Hey,  diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

Old  Barney  jump'd  over  the  moon; 

The  Gutter  Club  laugh 'd  at  the  welcome  news — 

The  Queen  is  coming  here  soon. 
The  news  came  over  in  three  ships,  although  you  take  it  easy ; 
''Twas  told  us  by  a  little  man  that  afterwards  went  crazy. 

Make  a  pie  ten  feet  high,  baker's  man. 

Troth,  I  will,  Barney,  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Pat  it  and  stuff  it,  and  mark  it  with  B, 

And  we'll  serve  it  up  hot  to  the  Queen's  Majesty. 

Sing  a  song — the  royal  throng  through  Cork  is  passing  by, 
Four  and  twenty  humbug  knights  baked  in  a  pie; 
When  the  pie  was  open'd,  they  all  began  to  whine, 

And   Barney   S ,    that   got   it   made,  was  knighted   by   the 

Queen. 

See-saw,  without  reason  or  law. 

Our  "Park"  was  sold  by  the  Council  braw : 

Weren't  they  a  dirty  set 

To  sell  the  Park  for  what  they  could  get. 

And  leave  us  trudge  through  wet  and  sludge? 

And  for  our  money  they  give  us  fudge. 

Hush-a-by,  Georgey,  down  on  the  P'rade, 

Of  strong  bars  of  iron  your  crutches  are  made ; 

But  the  bars  will  soon  break,  and  you're  sure  of  a  fall, 

And  down  will  come  Georgey,  crutches,  and  all; 

And  I'm  greatly  afraid  that  your  friend,   Barney  Sheen 

Will  think  you're  too  shabby  to  welcome  the  Queen, 

And  will  jabber  and  talk,  like  a  man  without  sense. 

Till  he'll  have  you  all  gilt  at  the  city's  expense. 


NURSERY  RHYMES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

No.  II. 

Boys  and  girls,  come  out  and  play — 
You'll  lose  the  fun  if  you  longer  stay ; 
Come  with  an  efiigy,  come  with  a  barrel, 
Come   for   to  bury  poor   B 1   C 1. 
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Leave  your  supper,  and  come  with  the  crowd — 

The  band  is  playing  sweet  and  loud  ; 

And  the  rabble,  as  if  they  were  out  of  their  mind, 

Played  the  d I's  tatoo  at  their  heels  behind ; 

While  his  worship  the  Mayor,  Kinsale's  M.P., 
Is  keeping  the  peace  of  our  "fair  citie"  ; 
And  the  polis  look  on,  to  a  riot  alive, 
And  seem  as  among  them  they'd  like  to  dive; 
But  the  never  a  reason  they  give  them  at  all 
For  using  the  bayonet,  or  powder  and  ball. 

For  the  boy  that  was  kill'd — and  another,  of  course, 

Like  the  famed  Johnny  Leech — should  go  riding  a  horse. 

Which,  all  day,  as  smooth  as  a  boat  did  glide. 

And  their  friends  were  crying — "How  nice  they  ride!" 

And  they  just  got  sight  of  the  winning-post. 

When  the  race  and  the  boys  and  the  horses  were  lost ; 

For  the  rival  horse  came  with  two  knowinger  lads, 

That  were  up  to  all  tricks,  like  the  boys  call'd  "cads"  ; 

And  they  frighten'd  the  horse  that  poor  B 1  was  on,. 

Till  he  flung  up  his  heels  and  so  ended  the  fun ; 

For  poor  B 1  was  kill'd,  t'other  wounded  full  sore — 

A  lesson  to  wild  boys  for  evermore. 

A  Bear  and  an  Eagle  are  growling  abroad, 
Whom  some  will  censure  and  some  applaud ; 
For  setting  their  neighbours  by  the  ears, 
And  filling  the  world  with  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  it  came  round  in  a  simple  way — 
The  Bear  had  wanted  to  make  his  prey 
Of  a  Turkey  that  liv'd  in  the  East; 
But  the  bird  didn't  like  it  in  the  least, 
And  tried  to  fight  his  mighty  foe — 
But  if  left  alone,  'twould  be  no  go — 
Till  a  Bull  and  an  Eagle  did  interfere. 
And  between  them  all  they  lick'd  the  Bear. 
Then  the  Turkey,  to  show  his  grateful  heart, 
Call'd  them  "infidels"  for  taking  his  part; 
And  'twas  all  forgot,  and  the  world  at  peace, 
Till  the  Bear  and  the  Eagle  agreed  to  fleece ; 
And  first  they  bid  the  Bull  good-by, 
After  throwing  sand  in  his  nose  and  eye, 
For  the  Eagle  wants  to  live  in  a  Roome, 
Though  its  landlord  says  he  shan't  presume;- 
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And  the  Bear  can't  relish  a  bite  or  a  sup, 
Till  his  neighbour  the  Turkey  he  gobbles  up ; 
And  the  Bull  now  daren't  interfere 
With  his  friend  the  Eagle,  and  foe,  the  Bear 
So  between  them  all,  the  world,  alas  ! 
Has  come  at  last  to  a  pretty  pass. 


NURSERY  RHYMES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

No.  III. 

Whim,  wham,  whaddle,  O  ! 

Dance  fiddle-faddle,  O  ! 

Bring  the  whip  and  saddle,  O, 

Till  A w  takes  a  ride. 

I  told  my  love  so  many  times 
His  riding  to  give  o'er. 
For  fear  my  boy  should  get  a  fall, 
As  he  has  got  before. 

I'd  buy  him  lots  of  pretty  toys 

As  ever  you  did  see ; 

But,  no,  Sir  Wilful  only  wants 

The  letters  call'd  M.P. 

I  said  the  race  was  dangerous. 

And  bid  him  to  beware ; 

But,  only  think — the  saucy  boy  ! — 

He  says  he  dinna  care. 

He's  off  upon  his  hobby  horse, 

And  using  spur  and  rein, 

And  asking  all  the  freemen's  help 

He  wishes  to  obtain  ; 

But  still  upon  my  foolish  heart 

He  left  a  heavy  load ; 

For,  ah  !  my  darling  does  not  know 

There's  Lyons  on  his  road. 

Though  I  told  him  when  a-going. 
To  avoid  them  if  he  could, 
As  'tis  not  the  first,  by  many  times, 
That  Lyons  spoil'd  A.  Wood  ; 
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And  'till  I  hear  he's  safe  and  sound, 
I  can't  take  bite  or  sup, 
Lest  (like  bold  Harry,  long  ago) 
The  beasts  should  eat  him  up. 

Telegraph  man  !  pray  tell,  if  you  can, 

How  goes  the  battle  abroad ; 

Say  if  the  French  are  making  a  trench, 

Is  the  Austrian  despot  awed? 

Say  where 's  Garibaldi  now. 

And  who  is  the  bravest  fellow, 

With  a  faithful  account  of  that  terrible  row^ 

The  battle  of  Montebello. 

What  shall  we  do,  if  the  rumor  is  true — 
And  there's  little  cause  for  doubt — 
That  to  meet  the  foe  we  all  must  go. 
Should  war  at  home  break  out? 
And  first  of  all,  they'll  make  a  call, 
Some  day  that's  not  far  distant, 
And  visit  every  "draper's  shop," 
And  seize  on  each  "assistant." 

There's  no  occasion  there  to  force 

An  edict  so  despotic — 

They're  fine  young  men,  and  such,  of  course. 

Are  brave  and  patriotic, 

And  out  will  come,  at  beat  of  drum. 

From  office,  desk,  and  counter, 

And  leave  the  ladies  mind  the  shop, 

While  they  the  foe  encounter. 

The  ladies  will  cry,  with  a  tear  in  each  eye, 

"What  a  handsome  soldier-boy!" 

As  they  march  so  gay,  in  bright  array. 

Our  enemies  to  destroy ; 

And  if  wanting  a  name,  to  trumpet  their  fame, 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  appears, 

I'd  much  recommend,  as  their  steadiest  friend, 

"The  Fair  Ladies'  Defence  Volunteers." 
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NURSERY  RHYMES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

No.  IV. 

"Thunder"  and  "Lightning"  were  two  pretty  men 
That  slept  in  their  bed  till  the  clock  struck  ten ; 
Then  up  starts  Thunder,  and  cries,  "I'm  a  dreamer! 
Faith,  brother  Lightning  !  we're  late  for  the  steamer. 
Run  on  before,  and  tell  Archy  to  stop, 
As  we're  going  to  Queenstown  to  take  a  small  drop; 
And,  if  he  won't  wait,  'twill  be  worse  for  himself. 
As  we  won't  patronise  such  a  humbugging  elf." 

The  steamer  bell  is  ringing  loud,  round  go  the  paddle  wheels, 
When  little  Thunder  jumps  on  board,   with   Lightning  at  his 

heels. 
There's  pleasant  looks  on  ev'ry  side,  and  smiles  on  ev'ry  lip — 
But,  ah  !  between  it  and  the  cup  there  often  is  a  slip ; 
There's  dandies  on  the  paddle-box  and  dandies  on  the  gunnel — 
But,  ah!  what  means  that  sudden  cry,  "That  d d,  infernal 

funnel!" 
The  ladies  fly  on  every  side,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
And,  ah  !  the  darlings,  one  and  all,  are  spotted  like  a  leopard. 

The  dandies  swore  and  bluster'd,  and  Thunder  fairly  roar'd. 
And  Lightning  cried — "There's  no  escape  but  jumping  over- 
board"; 
And  Thunder   clapp'd   his   hands   again,    and   blubber'd  like   a 

ninny, 
"My  salmon-color'd  dandy  tie  that  cost  me  half  a  guinea!" 
And  still  the  funnel  vomited  the  smut  that  chok'd  and  soil'd, 
And  more  besides  the  "Shopkeeper"   their  brand-new  clothes 
got  spoil 'd ; 

For  J tt  cried,    "Upon  my  word,   the   very  saints    'twould 

fret! 
I  just  had  hit  upon  a  plan  to  pay  the  nation's  debt." 

They  look'd  a  wise,   though   sadder  lot,  when  back  again  re- 
turning, 
And  seem'd  as  if  they  left  off  black  and  took  to  second  mourning ; 
But  all  agreed,  the  owners  of  the  steamer  should  be  broke, 
For  not  providing  funnels  that  would  swallow  their  own  smoke. 
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The  ancient  fable  is  coming"  to  pass — 

The  birds  and  the  beasts  are  at  war,  alas ! 

And  Eagles  with  two  heads,  and  Eagles  with  one, 

Are  using  the  bayonet,  the  rifle,  and  gun. 

The  young  Bear  of  Russia  is  growling  his  might ; 
The  Bull  is  preparing  to  join  in  the  fight ; 
And  with  such  preparation  for  bloodshed  and  strife, 
We  may  fairly  suppose  'twill  be  war  to  the  knife. 

And  with  Birds  and  with  Beasts,  faith  !  our  poor  Irish  Pat 
Will  be  forc'd,  I'm  afraid,  to  behave  like  the  Bat; 
For  the  Bull  will  not  trust  him  far  out  of  his  sight, 
For  fear  he'd  be  helping  the  Eagle  to  fight. 

And  the  Eagle  must  think  that  the  Irish  in-fan-try 
Will  be  playing  him  tricks,  like  Killala  and  Bantry ; 
Suspected  on  both  sides,  the  easiest  way 
Is  to  shout  for  the  winner,  whoe'er  gains  the  day — 

And  keep  never  heeding  how  goes  either  side, 
But  mind  his  own  business,  and  swim  with  the  tide ; 
And  his  country  shall  flourish  in  spite  of  them  yet. 
For  her  sun  will  be  rising  when  others  have  set. 


NURSERY  RHYMES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

V. 

Baker,  baker,  badgeree, 
Welcome  to  my  pillory. 
For  baking  me  such  musty  bread, 
I  have  a  hole  to  put  your  head. 
You  cannot  have  a  word  to  say — 
You  bake  it  now  in  open  day ; 
Then,  pray,  come  tell  us  what's  amiss. 
And  why  you  bake  such  bread  as  this? 
"  I'll  tell  you,  then,  the  baker  cries, 
The  fault  with  Mr.   Public  lies; 
Twas  he  that  made  a  sad  complaint. 
And  did  such  awful  pictures  paint — 
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Of  work  at  night,  and  Sunday  labour, 

He  drove  in  fits  his  next-door  neighbour — 

With  tales,  we  can't  deny,  are  true. 

Of  what  unhappy  bakers  do 

When  tired  and  drunk,  the  streets  they  roam, 

At  break  of  day,  to  cheerless  home ; 

How  days  of  rest,  by  God  ordain'd, 

Were  by  the  drunken  brawl  profan'd ; 

And,  'stead  of  sound  of  praise  or  pray'r. 

Foul  blasphemy  rang  on  the  air. 

Till  haggard,  pale,  devoid  of  strength. 

Exhausted  nature  fails  at  length ; 

To  torpid  sleep  the  baker  yields, 
While  others  walk  in  summer  fields. 

Or  crawls  to  work,  with  throbbing  breast. 
When  they  shall  calmly  sink  to  rest — 

A  pallid  serf,  a  branded  slave. 

Devoted  to  an  early  grave!" — 

"Ho!"  cried  old  Public's  startled  neighbour, 

'Abolish   night  and  Sunday  labor.' 

'Twas  done,  and  forth  five  thousand  came. 

And  each  good  man  wrote  down  his  name, 

That  he  or  his,  till  they  were  dead, 

Should  never  touch  that  fiend,  hot  bread. 

From  this  should  nothing  make  them  budge. 

But,  after  all,  'twas  simply  fudge ; 

For  soon  they  came  in  great  alarm, 

With  faces  longer  than  my  arm. 

And  fiercely  they  began  to  scold 

'Why,  bless  my  heart!  this  bread  is  cold: 

We  thought  that  night  work  was  a  curse. 

But  bread  like  this  is  ten  times  worse; 

We  never  meant — you'll  find  it  true — 

To  hurt  ourselves  by  serving  you. 

But,  not  to  interrupt  our  dealing,' 

They  say,  with  such  an  air  of  feeling, 

'We'll  take  it  from  you,  I'll  go  bail. 

One  halfpenny  cheaper,  as  'tis  stale.' 

*"Tis  ever  thus  the  public  mind. 
Unsteady  as  the  fickle  wind ; 
And  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  fuss. 
This  is  the  way  you  stand  to  us. 
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I  know  not  what  to  do  or  say, 

Or  when  to  bake  it — night  or  day ; 

For  every  lawful  way  I've  tried, 

And  still  you  are  not  satisfied. 

You  brought  me  to  a  pretty  pass — 

I'm  like  the  man  that  lost  his  ass ; 

For,  if  I  baked  it  on  my  head. 

You'd  still  find  some  fault  with  my  bread." 


THE   BLARNEY   STONE. 

On  a  moss-clad  stone,  by  the  sparkling  Lee, 

In  the  mystic  days  of  old. 
Sat  a  being  fair  as  the  eye  could  see, 

Who  played  on  a  harp  of  gold, 
And  sang  sweet  music,  soft  and  rare, 
As  the  zephyrs  toss'd  her  flowing  hair. 

"Oh,  come,  young  chieftain,  come,"  she  sang; 

"Thou  art  beautiful  and  brave. 
And  thy  heart  shall  feel  no  grief  or  pang 

In  our  home  beneath  the  wave. 
Whilst  thou  art  sitting  by  my  side, 
And  the  harp  is  touch 'd  by  your  fairy  bride. 

"The  wealth  of  ocean  is  at  thy  call, 

In  our  fairy  land  of  dreams, 
Where  age  ne'er  comes  to  fade  or  pall. 

And  the  music  of  fairy  streams 
Shall  lull  thee  to  sleep  on  thy  flowery  bed. 
And  the  crown  of  our  kingdom  shall  deck  thy  head."' 

"This  land  is  lovely  as  aught  on  earth. 

But  is  nought  compar'd  to  mine; 
For  sorrow  tracks  your  love  and  mirth. 

And  your  light  doth  seldom  shine." 
"Hold,   Fairy  Queen!"  he  rais'd  his  hand, 
"'Tis  Erin  still,  and  my  native  land. 
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"I  love  its  mountains,  wild  and  free, 
Where  shines  the  hand  of  God ; 

And,  oh  !  I  love  my  native  Lee, 
And  its  shamrock-spang-led   sod ; 

While  I,  unfetter'd,  free  can  roam; 

Then  lure  me  not  to  your  fairy  home." 

"Ha!  free,  young  chief,  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  freedom  leaves  your  shore. 
And  these  hills  that  echo'd  the  patriot's  song, 

Shall  echo  those  strains  no  more, 
When  the  Saxon  churl,  with  lying  tongue, 
Has  over  your  island  his  fetters  flung." 

"Then  tempt  me  not !  my  place  is  here, 

If  danger  is  so  nigh  : 
Far  better  meet  a  bloody  bier, 

Than  like  a  coward  to  fly ; 
For  I  will  not  sheathe  my  father's  brand 
While  a  Saxon  lives  to  curse  the  land." 

The  fairy  flung  her  harp  aside, 

And  gazed  on  him  with  grief, 
And  stepp'd  within  the  rippling  tide, 

Beside  the  youthful  chief. 
And  crouch 'd  within  a  glowing  shell. 
And  slowly  sank  as  she  cried — "Farewell!" 

The  young  chief  sat  on  the  moss-clad  stone. 
And  ponder'd  the  fairy's  words. 

Till  he  heard  a  Saxon  trumpet  blown, 
And  the  clang  of  Saxon  swords ; 

And  a  crimson  flush  is  on  his  brow, 

For  a  score  to  one  is  around  him  now. 

No  mercy  from  the  foe  he  sought, 
But  wild  his  proud  eyes  gleam  ; 

And  gallantly  the  chieftain  fought, 
Beside  his   native   stream ; 

But  he  fell  at  length  without  a  groan, 

And  his  red  blood  dyed  the  moss-clad  stone. 
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The  fairy  came  to  the  spot  ag-ain, 
When  the  m-cvon  came  o'er  the  hills, 

And  her  sorrow  for  the  hero  slain 
The  dew-clad  valley  fills, 

As  she  stoop 'd  beside  the  silent  flood, 

And  kiss'd  the  stone  dyed  with  his  blood. 

His  clansmen  laid  him  in  the  dell, 
Where  branches  o'er  him  quiver, 

Beside  the  spot  he  lov'd  so  well — 
The   ever-sparkling   river — 

Where  oft  the  Fairy  Queen  has  sigh'd 

Above  the  stone  on  which  he  died. 

And  time  roll'd  over,  swift  and  past, 
On  rock,  and  tree,  and  flower; 

And  the  moss-clad  stone  was  built  at  last 
In  Blarney  Castle  tower. 

And  they  who  kiss  it,  old  or  young. 

Are  gifted  with  the  Fairy  tongue. 


IRISH  VOLUNTEERS'  MARSEILLAISE. 

Air — "^  British  Grenadiers." 

Who  talks  of  an  invasion 

Of  Frenchman,  Russ  or  Don, 
And  says  we've  great  occasion 

For  sabre,  pike  and  gun ; 
And  mourns  the  want  of  fighting  men, 

And  other  paltry  fears. 
When  Erin's  sons  can  meet  again 

As  "Irish  Volunteers." 

Who  says  that  England  in  the  fight 

Brave  Paddy  will  not  trust. 
And  keeps  the  sword  that  should  be  bright 

In  idleness  and  rust, 
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'Tis  but  a  wretched  coward  lie — 

Deny  it  now  who  dares? 
That  from  the  British  flag  would  fly 

"The  Irish  Volunteers." 

Who  first  came  forth  in  bright  array 

In  glorious  "Eighty-two"? 
Who  nobly  battled  in  the  fray 

At  famous  Waterloo. 
In  fields  that  were  Old  England's  boast 

These  many  hundred  years, 
Who  were  the  fiower  of  her  host 

But  "Irish  Volunteers." 

Ho !  forward,  men  of  every  creed — 

Old  Ireland  and  the  Queen — 
Be  steady  in  the  hour  of  need, 

The  Orange  and  the  Green  ! 
And  very  soon  the  world  shall  see 

Those  bitter  foes  for  years 
Unite  against  the  enemy 

As  "Irish  Volunteers." 

Then  forth,  Fermoy,  and  lead  the  band 

To  guard  our  native  coast ; 
Ho !  Arnott  of  the  open  hand, 

Be  ready  at  your  post. 
And  men  of  Cork  come  forth  once  more, 

And  rattle  it  in  their  ears, 
That  none  can  guard  their  native  shore 

Like  "Irish  Volunteers." 

Ho!   "limber  up,"   artillery. 

Ho  !  riflemen,  advance, 
March  forward,   Erin's  chivalry, 

'Gainst  Russia,  Spain,  or  France; 
And  show  them  by  your  ringing  shout 

They  come  to  find  their  biers, 
While  our  Green  Land  is  fenc'd  about 

By    "Irish    Volunteers." 
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CHALLENGE  TO  MR.  RAREY. 

(The  Great  Horse  Tamer). 

Mr.  Rarey — oh,  my  deary, 

Welcome  back  to  town  ! 
We'll  ring  the  bells — as  each  one  tells 

You're  a  man  of  great  renown. 
Aye,  pitch  your  tent — 'tis  time  well  spent- 

We'll  all  be  sure  to  go. 
'Tis  seldom  seen  in  Cork,   I  ween, 

A  genuine  Rarey  show. 

Mr.  Rarey,  oh,  be  wary, 

Do  not  talk  so  fast. 
Or  you  may  fail,  for  I'll  go  bail 

We've  found  your  match  at  last. 
Act  how  you  will,  but  prove  your  skill 

Before  the  British  Nation, 
And  tame  that  stud  that  won't  be  good, 

Our  City  Corporation  ! 

Mr.  Rarey,  if  some  fairy 

Ever  gave  you  pow'r, 
Use  it  now,  and  stop  the  row, 

We'll  bless  you  from  that  hour. 
Just  drop  in  when  they  begin — 

Yourself  must  take  the  chair — 
And  grasp  the  rein  that's  held  in  vain — 

By  a  celebrated  Mayre. 

Mr.  Rarey — but  take  care  he 

Does  not  take  a  notion ; 
He's  full  of  tricks,  and  with  his  kicks. 

Might  spoil  your  "locomotion." 
If  he  were  tame,  he's  known  to  fame 

For  politics  and  Blarney  ; 
I  mean  the  wildest  of  the  stud, 

A  famous  one  call'd  "Barney." 

Mr.  Rarey,  don't  get  weary. 
Though  'tis  just  like  Babel ; 

Some  fiercely  shout  and  rush  about, 
While  others  thump  the  table. 
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The  Mayre  insists  'tis  Barney's  fault, 
But   Barney  says — "Poor  creature" — 

"Yerra,  let  him  talk,  sure  the  world  knows 
He's  only  human  nature." 

Mr.  Rarey,  don't  be  chary 

Of  your  secret  now ; 
"Whispering"  is  not  the  thing 

That  ever  stops  a  row ; 
Kindness,  too,  will  never  do — 

Ah,  faith,  you  look  quite  puzzled — 
The  only  way  to  gain  the  day 

Is,  have  them  all  well  muzzled  ! 


Mr.  Rarey,  I  declare  he 

Must  not  be  forgot. 
To  see  this  steed,  your  heart  would  bleed, 

He's  nearly  gone  to  pot  ; 
All  trades  have  tried  (and  failed  beside) 

To  mend  him — 'tis  a  sin  ; 
But  he's  stuffed  with  bricks  and  mortar, 

And  his  rump  is  patched  with  tin.* 

Ullagone,  a  heart  of  stone 

I'm  sure  could  not  help  fretting, 
That  horse  (or  mare)  should  crutches  wear 

From  the  usage  that  he's  getting. 
Give  him  ease,  then,  if  you  please. 

Or  else  his  bones  will  crack 
From  that  ould  deludin'  vagabone 

That's  stuck  upon  his  back. 


FOREIGN  LANDS  AND  IRISH  HEARTS 

Oh,  yes,  the  sunny  South  may  wear 

A  flower-studded  vest, 
And  sweet  perfumes  may  scent  the  air 

In  Araby  the  blest; 
*The  steed  of  George-a-Horseback. 
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And  gems  and  birds  of  gorg-eous  hue 

Are  found  in  distant  lands, 
Where  smiling  skies  of  azure  blue, 

Look  down  on  coral  strands — 
But  Dead  Sea  fruits  seem  fair  to  win, 

Though  dust  and  ashes  are  within. 

The  foul  hyena  haunts  the  brake. 

The  tiger  guards  the  bowers, 
And  often  is  the  hissing  snake 

Conceal'd  among  the  flowers; 
And  coral  rocks  are  dreadful  things 

Beneath  a  stormy  sky. 
When  the  wild  bird  requiem  sings 

To  the  drowning  sailor's  cry  : 
But  Erin's  flowers  are  fair  to  view. 

Sparkling  with  gems  of  Heaven's  dew. 

England  may  boast  of  wealth  untold. 
Around  her  haughty  throne, 

And  freely  scatter  bloodstained  gold 
In  ev'ry  clime  fliat's  known; 

But  look  into  her  gloomy  mines, 
And  dens  of  dark  despair. 

Where  God's  bright  sunshine  never  shines- 
Say — are  they  happy  there? 

And  might  is  right  where  shines  the  light, 
But  God  in  time  sets  all  things  right. 

"Britannia  rules  the  wave,"  her  guns 

Are  bristling  round  the  coast; 
But  Erin's — aye,  and  Scotland's  sons 

Are  foremost  of  her  host. 
Her  flaunting  flag  is  proudly  set 

Where'er  the  sun  appears ; 
But  Erin's  flag  may  flourish  yet. 

When  others  sink  in  tears  : 
And  none  may  rule  the  wave  or  sod, 

But  He  the  great  All-f)Otent  God. 

And  Caledonia's  sons  may  prize 
Their  land  of  mist  and  mountain, 

Her  maidens  too  have  sparkling  eyes, 
Like  sunlight  on  a  fountain ; 
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But  deep  within  the  exile's  heart 
The  shamrock's  ever  springing. 

And  songs  of  home  will  joy  impart, 
Like  sweet  bells  ever  ringing ; 

And  beauty,  love,  and  virtue  rare. 
Are  centred  in  our  maidens  fair. 

Then,  whereso'er  their  lot  is  cast, 

Beside  the  mocking  stranger, 
Let  Irish  hearts  stand  true  and  fast 

And  shield  their  land  from  danger ; 
And  love  their  pretty   Irish  girls, 

Although  no  gems  array  them ; 
But  surely  they  are  priceless  pearls, 

E'en  just  as  God  has  made  them — 
And,  oh,  while  e'er  tlieir  lifeblood  runs 

Let  Erin's  maids  love  Erin's  sons. 


CITY  OF   CORK  ALPHABET   FOR   1860. 

A  is  for  Arnott,  our  worshipful  Mayor, 

Who  will  keep  us  in  order  the  rest  of  the  year. 

B  is  for  Bernard,  known  better  as  "Barney," 

And  fam'd  from   the   "Poles"   to  the  "Lakes  of  Killarney. " 

C  is  the  "Council"  whom  Barney  looks  after, 

And  calls  them  "dam  humbugs,"   'midst  uproar  and  laughter. 

D  is  the  "Dyke,"  once  the  pride  of  our  town, 

Which  the  old  Council  spoil'd,  and  the  new  one  "done  brown." 

E  is  for  Enright,  that  caus'd  us  great  trouble, 

And  would  not  build  the  Bridge  till  his  contract  they'd  double. 

F  should  be  the  fountain  we  got  from  the  Judge, 

But  the  Council  have  grabb'd  it,  so  F  stands  for  "fudge." 

G  "George-a-Horseback,"  who  firmly  clutches 

A  stout  rolling-pin,  tho'  his  charger  wears  crutches. 

H  is  the  "  Harbour,"  the  pride  of  our  city, 
That  is  sadly  neglected — sure,  more  is  the  pity. 

I  (like  the  man  and  his  ass,  in  the  fable) 

Have  tried  to  please  all,  but  (like  him)  I'm  unable. 
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J  is  for  Jeffcott,  who'll  puzzle  us  yet, 

As  the  man  who  will  pay  off  the  "National  Debt." 

K  is  the  key  of  our  City  that  strong  is, 

And  is  kept  (like  the  fire-escape)  where  "Dick  Longf"  is.* 

L  is  the  "Lee,"  our  own  dear  native  river, 

Whose  ripples  seem  gems  where  the  bright  sunbeams  quiver. 

M  is  for  Mathew,  that's  fam'd  o'er  the  earth, 

Though  his  name  seems  forgot  in  the  home  of  his  birth. 

N,  the  "New  Wall,"  with  its  green  shady  bowers, 

Though  a  crowbar  would  shield  you  as  well  from  the  showers. 

O,  with  a  "Flyn,"  means  a  brave  little  man. 
Who  will  keep  all  the  Council  from  jobs,  if  he  can. 

P  is  the  "Park,"  where  we  often  repose. 

But  oh,  I  forgot,  there  we  can't  show  our  nose. 

Q  are  the  "quarrels"  that  always  ensue, 

When  the  Council  has  business  (important)  to  do. 

R  is  the  "rain,"  which  this  year  with  its  tillies, 
Keeps  the  ladies  from  flaunting  like  Solomon's  lilies. 

S  are  the  "steamers,"  whose  funnels  are  snares. 
That  bedabble  with  soot  ev'ry  tack  a  man  wears. 

T  is  for  "Thunder,"  who  knows  what  I  mean. 
And  dear  little  "Lightning,"  who  felt  all  the  pain. 

U  is  the  "Union's"  Repeal — don't  mistake  it, 

Which  the  Queen  waits  to  grant  till  we're  ready  to  take  it. 

V  is  "Victoria,"  who  loves  Cork,  we're  told. 
May  we  oft  see  her  dear  face  on  silver  and  gold. 

W  are  the  "Works,"  which,  after  much  slaughter. 
Supplies  us  with  cold,  but  keeps  some  in  hot  water. 

X  with  another  X,  when  we  are  out. 

Is  the  best  drink  in  Ireland,  yclept  "Murphy's  Stout." 

Y  is  the  "Yacht  Club,"  whose  boats  daily  glide 

At  "Cork  Harbour  Regatta,"  our  boast  and  our  pride. 

Z  for  the  "Zephyr,"  the  "Sybil,"  and  "Ariel," 
All  crack  yachts  for  sailing  (&c.),  fare-ye-well. 

*Nowhere. 
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BE     TRUE. 

Be  true,  ah  !  be  true,  to  the  sailor  at  sea, 

Though  the  wild  winds  may  drift,  and  the  billows'  loud  rol\ 
May  dash  his  frail  barque  o'er  the  rocks  on  her  lee, 

Yet  his  heart  is  as  true  as  the  steel  to  the  pole. 
Through  calm   and  through   pleasure,   through   tempest   and 
foam, 

His  thoughts  are  on  God,  on  his  country,  and  you ; 
Then  be  your  heart  as  faithful,  and  welcome  him  home, 

Be  true  to  the  sailor,  be  true,  ah  !  be  true. 

Be  true   to  the   soldier,  through  distance  and   time. 

Let  your  mind  never  doubt,   and  your  heart  never  yield  ; 
Though  he  find  but  a  grave  in  a  far  foreign  clime, 

And  his  bones  lie  at  rest  on  the  red  battlefield ; 
Yet  he  breathed  your  name  in  his  last  dying  pray'r, 

As  the  stars  twinkled  down  from  the  deep  sky  of  blue. 
His  dead  hand  is  clasping  a  long  tress  of  hair; 

Be  true  to  the  soldier,  be  true,  ah  !  be  true. 

Be  true  to  the  exile  in  forest  or  plain, 

Though  his  home  is  in  ruins,  and  cold  is  his  hearth. 
And  the  long-rolling,  foam-crested  waves  of  the  main 

Separate  him  for  aye  from  the  land  of  his  birth ; 
He  thinks  of  her  mountains  and  clear  running  streams, 

And  the  ever-green  shamrock  bespangled  with  dew ; 
One  lov'd  face  for  ever  is  haunting  his  dreams ; 

Be  true  to  the  exile,  be  true,  ah  !  be  true. 

Be  true  to  the  friend,  though  no  more  by  your  side. 

Who  shared  in  your  pleasures  in  past  happy  years, 
And  heed  not  the  lessons  of  fashion  and  pride, 

Though  his  eyes  may  be  blinded  with  misery's  tears. 
Remember  one  just  God  is  over  us  all. 

And  spurn  not  the  old  friend  to  welcome  the  new, 
Lest  the  false  ones  you  trusted  may  laugh  at  your  fall, 

Be  true  to  your  old  friend,  be  true,  ah  !  be  true. 
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Be  true  to  your  brother  in  sunshine  and  storm, 

Though  the  whisper  of  envy  may  sully  his  fame ; 
Be  your  grasp  still  as  loving,  your  welcome  as  warm, 

Let  him  feel  that  your  friendship  is  more  than  a  name. 
For  the  rough  road  of  life  has  full  many  a  thorn, 

And  leal  hearts  and  loving,  alas,  are  too  few ; 
Be  it  yours  then  to  shield  him  from  malice  and  scorn  ; 

Be  true  to  your  brother,  be  true,  ah  !  he  true. 

Be  true  to  each  other,  be  true  to  the  death — 

In  the  winter  of  age,  in  the  sunshine  of  youth  ; 
Be  the  word  you  have  pledged,  though  a  whisper,  a  breathy 

Your  loadstar  to  guide  to  the  haven  of  truth  : 
For  one  true  heart  is  better  than  jewels  or  gold, 

And  rewards  which  the  proud  of  the  earth  never  knew ;. 
But  await  till  its  throbbings  are  silent  and  cold — 

Then  be  true  to  each  other,  be  true,  ah  !  be  true. 


ONE  STORY  IS  GOOD  TILL  ANOTHER  IS  TOLD. 


Oh  !  the  workman  is  crushed  by  monopolies  vile ; 

His  master's  a  despot;  himself  is  a  slave — 
The  victim  of  avarice,  falsehood,  and  guile. 

The  football  of  power  from  cradle  to  grave ; 
A  manacled  serf,  with  no  will  of  his  own. 

To  be  ground  'neath  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut 
Gold; 
"Give  us  justice,"  the  artisan  cries  with  a  groan; 

But  "One  story  is  good  till  another  is  told." 

'Ho,  ho  !"  cry  the  masters,  "we've  energy,  skill ; 

We  have  chemistry's  aid,  and  a  servant  in  steam^ 
With  patents,  inventions,  and  power,  and  will, 

To  work  with  the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  dream — 
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We  may  count  on  them  all,  that  they  never  will  fail, 
Or  the  lightning-flash  send  to  a  far-distant  coast; 

But,  alas  !  with  our  men  'tis  a  different  tale, 

For  they're  sure  to  desert  when  there's  need  of  them 
most. " 

The  master  has  orders  the  trade  to  supply, 

And  his  word  is  his  bond  to  be  ready  in  time; 
He  calls  in  more  help,  and  then  forth  goes  the  cry 

Of  injustice,  oppression,  and  every  crime. 
The  bench  is  deserted ;  the  furnace  is  cold ; 

The  engine  can't  work,  for  its  fires  are  dead — 
Ihus  "One  story  is  good  till  another  is  told," 

As  the  men  will  not  work,  though  their  children  want 
bread. 

The  labourer,  surely,  is  worthy  his  hire, 

And  is  free  to  demand  a  fair  price  for  his  toil  ; 
The  employer  is  surely  as  free  to  inquire 

If  the  workman  is  skill 'd,  or  his  business  would  spoil 

Though  the  man  may  be  good  for  to  work  at  his  trade, 

He  may  yet  in  his  heart  be  a  profligate  sot ; 
Will  you  then  force  the  master  himself  to  degrade, 

By  employing  such  men?— you  will  surely  say  not. 

Shall  the  drunkard  be  classed  with  the  honest  and  true? 

Shall  the  skill 'd  and  the  worthless  be  paid  just  the  same? 
Shall  the  many  be  injured  to  pleasure  the  few, 

Or  merit  be  only  a  shade  and  a  name? 
Thus  the  markets  are  glutted  with  foreigners'  wares, 

The  workman  is  idle  and  wages  can't  rise, 
For  while  master  and  workmen  are  both  by  the  ears. 

The  alien  steps  in  and  the  order  supplies. 

It  will  ever  be  thus  till  the  masters  are  fain 

The  just  laws  and  rights  of  their  men  to  respect, 
And  the  artisans  feel  'tis  but  right  to  maintain 

Their  duties  as  men,  which  they  often  neglect. 
Remember  the  tale  of  the  cats  and  the  cheese, 

And  leave  strikes  and  disputes  to  the  drunkards  and 
drones ; 
Have  faith  in  each  other — your  welfare  agrees, 

"They  who  live  in  glass  houses   should  ne'ver  throw 
stones." 
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THE  NEW  CRUSADE. 

{Written  at  the  Embarkation  of  the  Irish  Brigade  for  Italy.) 

The  Monarch  on  high  Heaven's  throne 
Has  laid  the  sure  foundation  stone, 
And  sprinkled  with  His  blood  the  root 
Of  that  Old  Church  you  persecute ; 
And  promised  to  His  chosen  flock 
To  shield  that  "House  upon  the  Rock," 
Against  which  lightning,  tempest,  hail, 
Or  "gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail." 

You  dare  not  call  these  empty  boasts, 
'Twas  founded  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
Then  tell  us  why  you  interfere 
With  him  who  sits  in  Peter's  chair 
And  why  with  gold  in  red  right  hand? 
You  seek  to  mar  what  God  has  plann'd. 
Till  fair  Italia's  sons  are  led 
To  rise  against  the  Church's  Head? 

You  tried  it  oft,  and  try  it  still, 
To  bend  it  to  your  iron  will — 
And  what  has  been  for  this  your  gain 
But  centuries  of  woe  and  pain. 
The  faggot  and  the  dying  groan. 
The  Priest  slain  on  the  Altar  stone? 
He  said  it,  you  would  surely  fail, 
"The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail." 

You  offer'd  to  the  starving  Celt, 

Whom  winter  snows  did  ruthless  pelt, 

To  shelter  from  the  biting  blast, 

And  feed  the  lov'd  ones  round  him  cast. 

If  he  would  but  renounce  the  creed 

For  which  his  sires  did  nobly  bleed : 

But  no,  he  feebly  turned  aside, 

And  humblv  signed  the  cross,  and  died. 
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But  now,  when  storms  around  Her  lower, 
From  cabin  by  the  ruined  tower — 
From  storm-toss'd  hut  by  ocean's  foam, 
And  from  the  Old  Ancestral  Home, 
Comes  boldly  forth  each  brawny  Celt, 
The  Harp  and  Cross  upon  his  belt, 
An  Irish  heart,  his  coat  of  mail, 
'Gainst  which  no  armour  can  prevail. 

Bring  forward  then  your  force  and  might. 
And  pit  the  wrong  against  the  right, 
And  try  to  crush  with  iron  heel, 
And  cannon's  roar  and  flashing  steel; 
But  Pat  will  fill  a  bloody  grave, 
Or  God's  Old  Church  untarnished  save, 
Although  you  cloak  your  deeds  of  shame, 
As  efforts  made  in  freedom's  name. 

Can  aught  but  He  who  rules  the  wave, 
And  holds  as  dust  the  Czar  and  slave. 
Disturb  the  earth  on  which  we  tread. 
Or  render  dry  the  ocean's  bed? 
Then  laugh  to  scorn  the  feeble  pK)wer 
That  dares,  when  storms  around  her  lower, 
God's  Church  with  puny  arms  assail. 
When  "gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail." 


THE  DREAiM  OF  STEAM. 

The  giant  Steam  awoke  from  a  dream, 

And  he  laughed  in  joyous  mirth  ; 
And  his  voice  rang  out  with  a  horrid  shout, 

That  shook  the  startled  earth  : 
He  danc'd  with  glee,  and  "  Ha,  ha,"  said  he, 

"My  master  yet  sjiall  rue; 
Though  he  rules  the  land  with  his  puny  hand. 

There's  one  thing  yet  to  do — 
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Though  he  binds  me  well  in  an  iron  cell, 

With  axle,  crank,  and  wheel, 
And  shuts  my  mouth,  with  rivets  stout, 

And  a  rein  of  tempered  steel  ; 
And  a  heavy  load,  on  an  iron  road, 

He  makes  me  drag"  along, 
Till  the  lazy  wind  I  leave  behind 

As  I  shriek  in  my  anger  strong. 

"From  pole  to  pole,  where  the  billows  roll. 

His  gallant  ships  I  guide. 
And  fight  my  way  through  the  angry  sea, 

Despite  of  wind  and  tide. 
I  saw,  I  plane,  I  pump,  1  drain, 

I  stamp,  I  cut,  I  blow. 
Or  stitch  away,  through  the  livelong  day. 

For  tired  I  never  grow. 

"  He  sends  me  away  from  the  light-of-day, 

To  toil  in  the  gloomy  mine. 
Or  out  in  the  field,  where  the  harvest's  yield 

In  the  golden  sunbeams  shine 
I  reap,  I  bind,  I  thresh,  I  grind. 

There  is  nought  in  the  wildest  dream 
That  the  hand  of  man,  if  he  knew  the  plan. 

May  not  do  with  his  servant,  STEAM. 

"  But  I  saw  in  my  dream,"  said  the  giant  STEAM, 

"How  the  brawny  sons  of  toil — 
The  sinew  and  bone  of  the  State  and  Throne — 

All  their  mighty  efforts  spoil : 
For  they  still  adore,  and  bow  before, 

A  demon  dark  and  fell, 
That  fills  the  land  with  a  pauper  band, 

And  the  blackest"  crimes  of  hell. 

"He  prompts  the  worst  of  the  toil  accurst, 

The  idle  and  unskilled, 
Till  they  raise  a  cry  for  wages  high. 

And  their  hearts  with  hate  are  fill'd; 
And  they  cause  a  strike  and  deep  dislike 

'Twixt  workman  and  employer. 
Who  sets  me  free  and  makes  me  be 

The  artisans'  destroyer. 
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"And  they  meet  and  talk,  as  they  idly  walk, 

And  bluster,  swear,  and  boast. 
While  the  honest  hand,  who  firm  would  stand 

To  the  last,  will  suffer  most ; 
For  the  paltry  crew,  who  caused  the  brew, 

Will  first  themselves  degrade, 
And  as  slaves  return  (what  the  true  would  spurn) 

The  Judases  of  trade. 

"Then  blame  not  STEAM,"  he  cried  with  a  scream, 
"He  must  always  serve  the  strong, 
For  between  ourselves,  ye  toiling  elves. 

There  is  someone  who  must  be  wrong ; 
When  the  Wrong's  removed,  and  the  Right  is  proved. 

You  may  curb  rne  with  a  feather, 
When  the  secret  is  found,  through  the  world  around, 
We  shall  work  in  peace  together. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DAVID  SKEHAN. 

Respectfully  Dedicated  to  the  "Irish  Brigade"  by  the  Writer. 

Halt!  his  weary  march  is  ended,  and  his  short  campaign  is  o'er, 
And  the  bugle-call  will  wake  him  to  the  battle  nevermore. 
Lightly  lay  the  green  sod  o'er  him,  where  no  foe  can  break  his 

rest; 
Let  the  dear  old  land  that  bore  him  cover  o'er  his  manly  breast. 

Let  him  sleep,  the  Cross  above  him  pointing  to  "The  Soldier's 

Grave," 
Be  the  prayers  of  those  that  love  him,  offer'd  for  the  true  and 

brave. 
And  the  "  Faith  "  for  which  he  perish 'd,  dry  the  tear-drop  as  it 

starts ; 
Fondly  is  his  memory  cherish 'd,  deep  enshrined  in  Irish  hearts. 

Daring  want  and  toil  and  danger,   bravely  fighting,   sword  in 

hand. 
Scouted  by  the  wily  stranger,  stood  that  gallant  Irish  band. 
Some  have  fallen — crush'd  and  gory,  lying  'neath  a  foreign  sod, 
Dying  for  Old  Erin's  glory,  and  the  creed  of  Erin's  God. 
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Some  from  dungeon  fetters  weary,  safely  reach 'd  their  native 

shore — 
Honor  to  the  name  of  "Mary"- — vive  la  the  Tricolor; 
Think  of  how  She  tried  to  save  you,   pointing  with   a  loving 

glance, 
And  the  aid  they  nobly  gave  you — gallant  sons  of  sunny  France. 

And  remember  that  "  The  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong," 
Fire  and  steel  and  cannon's  rattle,   shall   not  triumph  for  the 

wrong. 
For  the  Emblem  ye  have  worn,  and  the  Banner  that  ye  bore, 
Shall  the  Tyrant's  flag  be  torn,  and  his  pride  be  quench'd  in 

gore. 

March !    but    should    the    tempest    lower   round    the   creed    the 

Saviour  taught, 
Swear  to  break  the  tyrant's  power — think  of  how  your  brothers 

fought. 
By  the  honoured  grave  before  you — looking  up  into  the  skies — 
For  the  mothers'    love    that    bore   you — Ready  !    then,  and  do 

likewise. 


A  NATIONAL  PETITION  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 

Victoria,  on  proud  England's  throne. 
Thy  sceptre  rules  from  pole  to  zone — 
From  Lapland's  cold  and  desert  strand 
To  India's  parched  and  burning  sand. 
Thy  navies  float  on  every  wave. 
Where  zephyrs  blow  or  tempests  rave ; 
And  over  mountain,  moor  and  moss. 
Thine  armies  bear  Saint  George's  Cross. 
Thy  merchant-ships  bring  wealth  untold 
Of  fragrant  spice  and  yellow  gold, 
And  many  a  pure  and  costly  gem 
Is  sparkling  in  thy  diadem. 
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But  in  thy  crown  one  gem  appears, 
Its  lustre  dimm'd  with  blood  and  ,tears, 
'Tis  loosen 'd  in  thy  coronet, 
And  may  be  lost  if  not  re-set. 
That  Emerald,  proud  England's  Queen, 
Is  Erin's  dear  old  land  of  green. 
Its  value  in  thy  crown  of  gold. 
In  simple  words  can  ne'er  be  told ; 
Then,  by  the  pure  maternal  love 
You  hold  from  Him  who  reigns  above. 
Give  back  the  Liberty  we  prize 
And  dry  the  tears  in  Erin's  eyes. 

Oh,  give  us  back  contented  hearts. 
Restore  the  commerce  to  our  marts ; 
Bring  merchandise  unto  our  quays, 
And  ships  into  our  empty  bays. 
Give  work  to  anvil,  bench,  and  loom. 
And  plenty  in  each  toiler's  room  ; 
And  empt  the  jail,  and  fill  the  school. 
And  curb  our  landlords'  tyrant  rule. 
Send  back  our  absentees  to  hold 
The  land  for  which  their  fathers  sold 
Old  Ireland's  right — our  priceless  pearl — 
For  titles — Lord,  and  Duke,  and  Earl. 

We  ask  not  back — why  ask  in  vain? 
The  millions  by  our  rulers  slain ; 
Their  bones  lie  bleaching  'neath  the  waves, 
Or  mouldering  in  shroudless  graves. 
There  let  them  rest,  their  toils  are  o'er, 
The  landlord  can  evict  no  more ; 
They  shed  no  more  the  blinding  tear. 
Nor  cold  nor  hunger  enter  there. 
They  wait  the  judgment  yet  to  come. 
When  God  shall  strike  their  rulers  dumb, 
And  tyrants  shrink,  and  despot  quails. 
At  sight  of  His  unerring  scales. 

Aye,  hunger  gnaws,  and  fetters  bind, 
But  who  can  chain 'the  willing  mind? 
In  all  our  troubles,  England's  Queen, 
We  dearly  lov'd  this  land  of  green. 
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We  never  blamed,  we  blame  not  thee, 
Then  set  our  dear  old  Ireland  free  ! 
And  break  the  chain  and  spurn  the  rod. 
And  rule  us  "By  the  Grace  of  God." 
Oh,  make  us  loyal,  true,  and  staunch, 
And  bring  the  peaceful  olive-branch, 
And  bless  our  ark,  like  Noah's  dove. 
And  win  a  grateful  nation's  love. 

Oh,  let  not  pride  thy  bosom  steel, 

But  listen  to  our  last  appeal — 

Coercion  never  made  a  friend, 

Our  souls  may  break,  but  will  not  bend. 

Though  bayonets  reach  the  Patriot's  heart, 

Fresh  martyrs  to  the  cause  will  start ; 

And  years  of  blood,  and  millions  spent, 

Will  never  cure  their  discontent. 

Then,  oh  !  if  thou  hast  pity  felt. 

Remember  the  enduring  Celt, 

And  he  shall  pray  to  Erin's  God 

For  thee,  while  shamrocks  gem  the  sod — 

And  guard  thee  well  in  danger's  hour, 
Should  wars  disturb,  or  tempest  lower, 
Right  gallantly  we'd  meet  thy  foes — 
The  shamrock,  thistle,  and  the  rose, 
United  in  one  common  cause. 
For  Ireland,  Scotland,   England's  laws. 
Might  dare  all  powers  the  earth  has  known 
To  shake  thy  race  on  Britain's  throne. 
Then  be  a  faithful  steward  thou, 
Ere  time  flings  shadows  on  thy  brow, 
And  God  shall  bless  thee  in  the  hour 
You  part  from  earth,  and  pomp,  and  pow'r. 

Thy  wide  domain  shall  pass  away, 
Thine  armies  turn  to  senseless  clay. 
Thy  navies  lie  beneath  the  deep, 
With  silent  guns,  and  crews  asleep. 
Thy  Jewell 'd  crown  corrode  with  rust, 
When  thou  art  moulder'd  into  dust; 
And  of  thy  cities,  wealth,  and  fame, 
The  stranger  shall  forget  the  name. 
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But  thy  good  deeds  shall  angels  write 
In  letters  of  unfading  light ; 
And,  oh  !  the  crown  that  waits  on  thee, 
Shall  shine  through  all  eternity. 


THE  ORPHAN'S  JOURNEY. 

Part  First. 

"Oh,  I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot  rest," 

Said  a  fair-hair'd  little  child, 
"Till  I  pillow  my  head  on  my  mother's  breast, 
And  hear  her  accents  mild. 
They  tell  me  father's  'neath  the  wave, 

And  mother's   'neath   the  sod, 
Where  they  laid  her  in  an  early  grave — 
But  her  spirit  is  with  God." 

Then  the  child  got  up  from  the  sunny  bank — 

He  had  lain  there  many  hours, 
And  his  golden  hair  with  the  dew  was  dank, 

And  tangled  with  buds  and  flowers : 
**  I  will  go  to  seek  the  mother  I  love, 

I  will  find  this  heaven,  I  trow, 
She  will  take  me  with  her  to  God  above. 

As  there's  none  to  love  me  now." 

He  wander'd  on  by  a  pleasant  brook, 

Where  the  water-lilies  grew, 
And  the  sun  shone  down  on  a  flowery  nook 

From  a  sky  of  azure  blue — 
Where  a  bower  of  roses  gleam 'd  between 

The  rocks  by  Nature  riven, 
Said  the  child — "I've  found  it  now,  I  ween, 

This  must  be  the  way  to  heaven." 

He  look'd  and  saw  a  maiden  fair 

As  the  sun  e'er  shone  upon. 
And  weaving  pearls  in  her  glossy  hair, 

Knelt  her  own  beloved  one.  , 
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"O  lady  fair,  may  a  child  come  in? 
Is  this  the  distant  shore 
Where  mother  rests  from  care  and  sin, 
And  sorrow  comes  no  more?" 

The  maid  sprung  up  in  deep  surprise, 

Her  face  in  a  crimson  glow ; 
The  lover  frown 'd  with  flashing  eyes. 

And  scarce  refrain 'd  a  blow. 
"Go,  go,  thou  gipsy  brat,"  he  cried, 

"And  seek  thy  dam  elsewhere; 
She  sleeps,  perhaps,  by  some  ditch-side, 

We  shield  no  beggars  here." 


Part  Second. 

'That  is  not  heaven,"  said  the  weeping  child. 

As  he  went  his  weary  way 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  woodland  wild, 

On  that  scorching  summer  day  : 
And  he  watch 'd  the  birds  with  longing  eye — 

That  sang  in  the  verdant  trees, 
And  murmur'd,  with  a  \\eary  sigh — 

"Oh!  would  I  had  wings  like  these." 

He  came  when  the  sun  was  in  the  west — 

In  crimson  clouds  and  gold — 
And  wearily  sank  him  down  to  rest 

Near  a  baron's  proud  stronghold. 
He  gaz'd  on  turret,  tower  and  fosse, 

In  the  sun's  effulgent  light. 
And  the  banner  that  show'd  a  blood-red  cross 

On  a  field  of  spotless  white. 

Then  rose  once  more  to  journey  on. 

Though  his  pulse  with  fever  beat, 
And  the  blood  stream 'd  down  in  the  setting  sun, 

From  his  wounded  hands  and  feet. 
But  he  reck'd  them  not,  as  he  gaily  cried — 

"My  troubles  now  are  past, 
For  that  is  the  Cross  where  the  Saviour  died, 

And  this  is  heaven  at  last." 
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He  pass'd  the  gate,  but  a  noble  dame 

All  sternly  bade  him  stand, 
While  the  heir  of  that  proud  ancestral  name 

She  held  by  her  jewell'd  hand. 
'Where  art  thou  going,  vagrant  wild?" 

He  gazed  with  his  eyes  of  blue : 
'I  am  going  to  mother;  for  that  little  child 
Has  found  his  mother  too." 

The  vassals  came  at  her  stern  behest, 

To  thrust  the  child  away, 
And  he  wander'd  on  with  a  heaving  breast, 

At  the  last  faint  blush  of  day. 
A  storm  was  gathering  o'er  the  heath, 

And  night  closed  like  a  pall. 
As  the  child  exclaim'd,  with  failing  breath — 

"Can  heaven  be  found  at  all?" 

P^RT  Third. 

The  light  has  left  his  deep  blue  eye — 

He  sinks  upon  the  plain, 
While  lightning  rent  the  lurid  sky, 

And  fiercely  fell  the  rain. 
Ha !  no,  he  is  up,  though  cold  and  wet, 

As  a  light  shone  bright  afar. 
Said  the  dying  child,  "I  will  find  it  yet,  • 

Beyond  that  distant  star." 

The  tempest  sways  him  to  and  fro, 

But  he  nobly  struggles  on  ; 
While  fearfully  the  rude  winds  blow 

Round  that  houseless  little  one. 
He  is  dash'd  at  length  through  a  cottage  door, 

By  the  rushing  tempest  driven, 
As  he  cried — "Mamma,  I  can  go  no  more: 

Oh!  take  me  now  to  heaven." 


The  morning  sun  shone  bright  and  clear 
When  the  storm-fiend  had  pass'd ; 

But  the  little  chield  lay  on  his  bier — 
His  journey  is  o'er  at  last. 
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His  hands  are  clasp'd  on  his  little  breast, 
And  smooth  is  his  pale  cold  brow, 

As  an  old  man  murmur'd — "Take  thy  rest! 
Thou  art  with  thy  mother  now." 

Ha  !  blessed  God  !  thy  ways  are  deep — 

Thou  canst  the  haughty  bow  : 
Look  yonder  at  the  castle  keep — 

The  banner  is  sable  noiv. 
Its  lady,  with  dishevell'd  hair. 

Is  check'd  in  all  her  pride; 
She  mourns  for  her  proud  young  heir, 

Who  in  the  night  has  died. 

The  maid  has  risen  with  the  lark, 

And  hastens  to  her  bower ; 
Her  lover  lies  there  cold  and  stark — 

His  blood  has  stain'd  each  flower. 
A  rival's  hand  has  laid  him  low 

On  the  dew-bespangled  sod — 
Who  shall  the  providence  seek  to  know 

Of  the  great  Almighty  God? 


THE  DIAMOND  HUxNTER. 

A   Legend  of  the   Diamond  Quarry,   Blackrock  Road. 

Who  comes  at  deep  midnight,  unaided,  alone. 

Where  the  spring  gushes  forth  from  a  moss-oover'd  stone, 

And  grasps  a  red  torch  with  a  flickering  light, 

As  he  peers  all  around  through  the  blackness  of  night? 

His  visage  is  pallid  and  white  is  his  hair, 

And  his  form  seems  bending  with  sorrow  and  care  ; 

But  his  eyes  seem  endowed  with  a  power  to  scorch, 

As  they  glare  in  the  light  of  the  flickering  torch. 

He  stoops,  with  his  ear  pressing  close  to  the  ground, 
And  listens  intently  for  footfall  or  sound ; 
But  no  murmur  is  heard  in  the  gathering  gloom — 
All  is  silent  and  dark  as  the  mouth  of  a  tomb  : 
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Then  he  springs  to  his  feet  with  a  maniac  cry, 
And  the  gleam  of  a  fiend  in  his  fierce  rolling  eye ; 
While  strange  faces  around  him  seem  to  gibber  and  mock 
As  he  fixes  his  torch  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock. 

Why  clutches  he  wildly  that  ponderous  stone 
With  the  lichen  of  ages  all  stain 'd  and  o'ergrown, 
And  struggles  to  wrench  it,  with  might  and  with  main, 
From  the  bed,  where  unheeded  till  now  it  had  lain? 
Vain  effort !  his  hands  are  all  bleeding  and  torn. 
And  his  fast-heaving  sighs  on  the  night  air  are  borne ; 
Still  his  muscles  are  straining,  and  fierce  in  his  strength, 
As  the  stone  seems  to  yield  to  his  efforts  at  length. 

Ha  !  outward  it  rolls  with  a  plunge  and  a  splash, 

While  the  echoes  around  are  repeating  the  crash ; 

And  wild  forms  seem  grinning  in  horrible  mirth 

As  the  digger  falls  helpless  and  prone  on  the  earth. 

Does  no  glittering  treasure  the  torchlight  reveal. 

Which  that  boulder  for  ages  did  darkly  conceal?  ' 

There  is  nought  but  a  hole  in  the  slippery  rocks, 

All  noisome  and  dark  as  the  lair  of  a  fox. 

Look  !  look  !  how  he  crawls  to  the  aperture  now. 
With  the  dewdrops  of  agony  cold  on  his  brow ; 
And  gazes  once  more  on  the  earth  and  the  skies 
With  the  balefire  of  avarice  lighting  his  eyes. 
Then  away  by  the  light  of  that  flickering  brand. 
Which  he  grasps  in  his  nerveless  and  shivering  hand ; 
And  a  howl  like  the  reptile  that  lurks  in  the  brake — 
He  has  pass'd  through  the  hole  like  a  venomous  snake. 


Why  pauses  he  now  when  no  danger  is  near? 
There's  a  prize  to  be  won,  there  is  nothing  to  fear; 
He  is  marking  the  course  of  the  murmuring  rill, 
As  it  glides  on  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  hill. 
Ha  !  God  !  but  his  blood  seems  congealing  to  stone — 
There's  a  shadow  distinct  on  the  ground  with  his  own  ! 
And  his  tongue  will  not  shriek,  and  his  lips  will  not  pray^ 
For  the  form  of  horror  that  stands  in  his  way. 
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Yet  it  moves  not !  it  speaks  not !  but  stands  in  his  track, 

And  seems  to  be  gazing  in  agony  back ; 

And  though  fixed  in  the  humid  and  slippery  sod, 

Its  footsteps  seem  flying  the  vengeance  of  God ! 

Its  hands  are  extended  in  warning  or  prayer, 

And  the  blast  of  a  tempest  seems  lifting  its  hair ; 

But  its  eyes ! — should  he  live  till  long  centuries  roll, 

Their  expression  is  grav'd  on  his  shuddering  soul. 

He  has  ventur'd  too  far  !     Shall  he  turn  and  fly, 

When  the  goal  is  so  near,  and  the  treasure  is  nigh? 

He  has  biav'd  all  the  peril  unaided,  alone, 

To  be  scared  from  his  track  by  a  figure  of  stone. 

No  !  forward  again  for  the  glittering  prize ; 

He  is  free  from  the  look  of  those  maddening  eyes ; 

And  the  cave  of  Aladdin  is  worthless  and  dim 

To  the  vision  of  splendour  that's  bursting  on  him. 

'Tis  the  Palace  of  Fairy  Land  !  sparkling  and  bright, 

With  its  floor  and  its  columns  all  gleaming  with  light — 

And  its  roof — all  the  mines  of  Golcond  and  Peru, 

Could,  not  boast  of  one  gem  of  such  exquisite  hue. 

All  his!     What  wild  visions  are  haunting  his  brain 

Of  his  pomp  and  his  power,  and  enemies  slain ; 

And  the  ruler  and  monarch  should  bend  to  his  sway, 

And  the  poor  man  be  driven — with  curses — away  ! 

And  his  name  should  be  great  on  the  land  and  the  sea ; 
And  his  might  should  be  felt  by  the  slave  and  the  free. 
But  he  starts,  as  the  red  flame  is  scorching  his  hand — 
He  had  nearly  forgotten  his  flickering  brand. 
Away  !  he  will  come  to  his  treasure  again, 
When  deep  midnight  has  fallen  on  mountain  and  glen ; 
But  his  footsteps  ring  strange  on  the  cavern  floor — 
He  has  enter 'd  a  passage  he  met  not  before ! 

He  rushes  all  wildly  and  shrieks  with  dismay. 

As  grim  shadowy  spectres  seem  barring  his  way 

Through  those  echoing  arches  of  ponderous  span, 

And  long  passages  hewn  by  the  labour  of  man. 

He  totters,  exhausted  and  ready  to  fall. 

To  a  pillar  that  stands  in  a  ruinous  hall, 

With  his  eyeballs  distended,  all  speechless  and  dumb — 

There's  no  outlet  from  this,  but  the  way  he  has  come. 
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O  God  !  for  one  glimpse  of  the  pure  light  of  day — 
He  can  never  return  that  horrible  way, 
For  the  red  flame  is  burning  the  flesh  of  his  hand  : 
May  all  curses  alight  on  the  treacherous  brand  ! 
His  wild  eyes  in  madness  and  agony  roll — 
Has  the  fiend  come  already  to  harrow  his  soul? 
What  vision  is  towering,  ghastly  and  tall. 
With  a  raiment  all  mouldy  and  black  as  a  pall  ? 

Why  stalids  he  all  coldly  and  mute  in  the  dark. 
As  if  waiting  the  end  of  that  flickering  spark? 
Why  holds  he  before  him  that  terrible  scroll? 
'Tis  a  lie !  there's  no  bond  with  the  fiend  for  his  soul. 
But,  hold  !  some  grim  secret  the  lines  may  contain — 
He  may  live  to  see  daylight  and  freedom  again  ! 
He  hastens  to  read,  lest  the  flame  should  expire, 
That  legend  that  seems  to  be  written  in  fire  : 

When  the  waves  recede  from  the  donjon  walle, 

And  the  castle  towers  to  mine  falle; 

When  steyme  shall  hurste  through  rocke  and  plaine — 

This  lande  shall  he  helde  by  a  pyrate  Dane, 

Whose  countless  treasure  he  will  not  pryze, 

But  wille  selle  to  a  man  accountede  wyse; 

Whose  golde,  amassed  by  teares  and  cryme, 

Shall  melte  like  snowe  in  the  symmer  tyme; 

When  hungry  millions  for  breade  shall  calle 

And  ....  falle 

When  starres  to  quenche  the  starres  shalle  try. 

And  warres  redd  fyres  illume  the  sky ; 

When  a  goode  man  opens  plentyes  store, 

As  thoughtfulle  Joseph  did  of  yore; 

When  a  kynge  whose  lyfe  was  stayned  with  luste. 

Shall  lye  despysed  in  a  cittyes  duste ; — 

Then  a  man,  though  wyse,  shall  quake  with  feare. 

For  his  tyme  on  earthe  is  drawynge  neare  ; 

When  the       .  .  .        son  of  a  nameless  churle 

To  sudden  deaths  his  steede  shalle  hurle, 

And  leave  no  heire  to  syp  his  wyne 

In  the  castel  holies  that  once  were  myne  ; — 

Then  a  chylde  shalle  poynt  the  hidden  celle. 

Where  a  countlesse  treasure  is  berryed  welle, 

And  the  wronge  be  rights,  and  the  darke  be  clear e. 

And  the  lande  be  helde  by  its  rightfulle  heire. 

6 
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All  useless  !  he  turns  in  anguish  around, 

As  the  torch  falls  extinguish'd  and  black  to  the  ground; 

He  will  grope  to  the  hall  he  remembers  so  well, 

As  this  blackness  around  seems  the  threshold  of  hell. 

O  Mercy  !  a  dread  voice  rings  close  in  his  ear, 

As  he  stumbles,  all  madly,  in  horror  and  fear — ■ 

Deep  and  hoarse  as  the  sea-waves  that  lash  the  wild  shore 

"  Take  warning,  rash  mortal !  come  hither  no  more  \" 


Oh  !  bright  rose  the  sun  on  a  calm  summer  day, 

And  sweet  blossoms  are  decking  each  flower  and  spray, 

And  the  lark  pours  its  melody  glorious  and  high 

As  he  floats  on  his  pinions  far  up  in  the  sky. 

As  a  phantom  came  forth  from  a  cleft  in  the  hill 

Where  the  moss-covered  boulder  now  lies  in  the  rill, 

And  mutters  aloud,  ever  looking  behind. 

As  he  speeds  on  his  track  with  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

What  babbles  that  phantom,  so  haggard  and  old, 
Of  rubies,  and  diamonds,  and  sapphires,   and  gold, 
And  the  Hall  of  the  Fairies — a  glittering  prize — 
And  the  figure  of  stone  with  the  maddening  eyes. 
And  the  scroll  which  in  letters  of  fire  appears, 
And  the  voice  of  the  demon  that  rings  in  his  ears — 
Who  cares,  when  all  nature  is  joyous  and  glad, 
That  the  old  Diamond  Hunter  is  stricken  and  mad? 


Years  have  fled,  and  in  the  gloaming 

Of  a  golden  autumn  day, 
Little  children,  blithely  roaming, 

Stopp'd  beside  the  rill  to  play; 
But,  hark  !  a  hurried  step  is  falling, 

That  fills  their  childish  hearts  with  dread, 
And  on  each  other  quickly  calling 

From  that  lone  spot  they  quickly  fled. 
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Laughing  now,  and  free  from  danger — 

Looking  backward  to  the  rill, 
They  see  a  grim  and  hoary  stranger 

Pass  through  the  hole  beneath  the  hill. 
They  told  the  tale;  and  others,  keeping 

Strict  watch  till  weeks  and  months  were  o'er; 
But  whether  lost  or  dead  or  sleeping, 

The  Diamond  Hunter  came  no  more. 


A  DREAM   OF   THE   PALM. 

Hark  !  a  multitude  rejoices,  songs  of  triumph  swell  the  breeze, 
And  the  hum  of  childish  voices,  sweet  as  song-birds  in  the  trees, 
Rises  clear,  and  wild,  and  ringing,  through  yon  City's  open  gate, 
As  they  come  their  anthems  singing,  and  their  little  hearts  elate. 
See  !  beneath  the  mighty  towers,   rank  on  rank  the  people 

throng ; 
Now  they  strew  the  path  with  flowers,  now  they  raise  the  glad- 
some song. 
Hush  !  "  Hosannah  in  excelsis,"  fills  the  air  so  pure  and  calm, 
As  they  raise  on  high  above  them  branches  of  the  graceful  palm. 

Look  !  can  He  who  rides  so  lowly,  with  a  small  but  chosen  band, 

And  a  visage  pure  and  holy,  be  a  ruler  in  the  land? 

Ruler,  yes  !  but  ah  !  His  kingdom  lies  beyond  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Where  His  Father  reigns  for  ever — earthly  monarchs  come  not 
nigh. 

Greyhair'd  grandsires  come  to  meet  Him,  as  in  triumph  on  He 
came; 

Little  children  rush  to  greet  Him — "Welcome  in  God's  mighty 
name  !" 

Now  they  raise  the  song  of  gladness,  now  their  palms  on  high 
they  toss — 

God  !  to  think  that  some  among  them  nail'd  Thee  on  the  blood- 
stained cross  ! 

Backward  from  the  city  portal  !  scowling  Pharisees,  give  way  ! 
For  the  Son  of  the  Immortal  comes  to  triumph  on  His  way. 
Elders,  clad  in  gold  and  purple,  all  unheeding  in  your  hate; 
For  Jerusalem  rejoices  that  the  Lord  is  at  her  gate. 
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Fast  receding  through  the  city,  see  the  cortege  disappear, 
And  your  looks  are  void  of  pity,  and  your  cheeks  are  blanch'd 

with  fear — 
And  a  baleful  light  is  looming,  as  your  glance  the  Saviour  meets ; 
Do  you  feel  the  time  is  coming  when  His  blood  shall  stain  your 

streets? 


Evening  came,  and  fierce  and  burning  sank  the  sun  behind  a 

cloud, 
And    upon  a    scene    of    mourning.    Night   has   flung    her    ebon 

shroud ; 
Silence  reigns — intense,  appalling ;  twinkling  stars  look  brightly 

down. 
Like  to    diamond    sparkles   falling   from   God's   bright   eternal 

crown. 
No  sweet  dewdrops  fall  from  heaven,  no  soft  breeze  is  stealing 

past. 
Yet  across  the  parch'd  earth  driven  comes  a  wild  and  scorching 

blast, 
Like  a  myriad  fiends  careering  through  the  darkness  and  the 

gloom, 
Blighting  all,  and  disappearing,  rushes  by  the  wild  simoom. 

On  the  desert  sadly  lying,  with  a  wild,  despairing  cry, 
Sinks  a  pilgrim,  faint  and  dying,  none  to  close  his  glazing  eye; 
None  to  soothe  his  bitter  anguish,  none  to  heed  his  feeble  moan, 
Nought  for  which  his  soul  doth  languish,  helpless,  hopeless,  all 

alone. 
Not  alone  !  for  close  above  him,  with  the  blush  of  coming  day, 
Soars  the  vulture  of  the  desert,  glaring  on  his  destin'd  prey. 
Little    recks    the    weary    stranger    how    the    vulture's    eyeballs 

gleam — 
He  is  free  from  toil  and  danger,  in  a  sweet,  untroubled  dream. 

"  Up  !  glad  news  the  day  is  bringing — help  and  hope  and  friends 
are  near," 

Seem  the  accents  ever  ringing  in  the  pilgrim's  listless  ear. 

Up  he  springs  :  "  Has  succour  found  me?"  wild  he  rais'd  be- 
seeching  hands — 

Blessed  God !  is  nought  around  me  still  but  burning,  arid 
sands? 
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Ha  !  he  sees  the  palm-trees  waving  over  yon  pellucid  lake, 
And  he  totters  onward,  raving,  his  fierce  burning  thirst  to  slake. 
Strange  !  the  sun  with  light  is  bathing  yonder  city's  towers;  but 

yet 
All    seems    from    his    vision    fading — mosque    and    dome    and 

minaret. 

Onward,  onward,  on  for  feours;  now  at  last  he  nears  the  brink 
Of  that  bright  lake  girt  with  flowers ;  now  he  flings  him  down 

to  drink. 
Ah  !   that  mist,   his  sight  obscuring,  veils  the  lake  in  deepest 

gloom — 
'Tis  the  dread  mirage  is  luring  that  lone  pilgrim  to  his  doom. 
No  bright  water  gleams  before  him,  but  the  earth  is  scorch'd  and 

black ; 
Still  the  vulture  hovers  o'er  him,  keeping  ever  on  his  track — 
Like   the  evanescent  pleasures   which    through    life   we   fondly 

clasp, 
Finding  aye   the   sought-for  treasures   dust    and  ashes   in   our 

grasp. 

Faint  not  now  when  help  is  near  thee ;  see,  yon  sparkling  foun- 
tain waits 

With  refreshing  draught  to  cheer  thee,  cooling  shade  and 
luscious  dates. 

"  Water  !"  shrieks  the  poor  forlorn,  "  Tempt  me  not,  thou  fiend 
of  hell!" 

Listen  !  on  the  hot  air  borne,  comes  the  tolling  of  a  bell ; 

And  the  gushing  tears  have  started  to  the  pilgrims  wistful  eye, 

For  the  vulture  has  departed,  and  the  friendly  step  is  nigh, 

And  the  Lord,  who  looks  from  heaven  on  the  desert  and  the 
main, 

To  his  tears  relief  has  given,  when  all  human  help  seems  vain. 

And  they  bear  him  to  the  bowers  of  the  ever-spreading  palm, 
Where  the  breath  of  tropic  flowers  fills  the  air  with  soothing 

balm  ; 
And  the  fountain,  ever  welling  through  the  green  and  spangled 

sod. 
Seems  a  sweet  voice  that  is  telling  of  the  providence  of  God. 
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And    the   palms    that  wave  above    him,    fan    his   scorch'd    and 

burning  brow, 
Seem  to  whisper — those  that  love  him  well,  are  watching-  o'er 

him  now  : 
And  the  cool  and  sparkling  wavelets  o'er  his  throbbing  temples 

roll, 
As  the  waters  of  Repentance  ripple  o'er  the  sinful  soul. 


Hoarsely  rising  on  the  morning  to  the  gold  and  purple  skies, 

Rings  a  trumpet-note  of  warning,  where  yon  feather'd  palm-trees 
rise; 

Springing  from  their  peaceful  slumber  by  that  clear  and  spark- 
ling well, 

Comes  a  host  of  countless  number — bearing  palm  and  scallop 
shell. 

Bearded  pilgrims,  grey  and  hoary,  troubadours,  with  song  and 
tale; 

Gallant  knights,  renown'd  in  story,  clad  in  suits  of  shining  mail : 

Steeds  are  neighing,  bells  are  ringing,  silken  banners  o'er  them 
wave — 

March  they  now,  the  matin  singing,  to  the  conquest  or  the 
grave. 

See !    across   the   desert   winding,    slowly    toils    that    Christian 

band — 
'Neath  the  sun  all   fierce   and   blinding,    through  the  burning, 

shifting  sand  : 
Pilgrim,  haste  !  there's  danger  o'er   thee — Paynims  mark  thee 

for  their  prey ; 
See  !  the  knights  are  far  before  thee — speeding  on  their  weary 

way. 
Late !  the  foe  behind  are  riding — 'neath  their  flag  of  red  and 

green ; 
Clouds   of   blinding   dust  are  hiding   flashing  eyes   and    sabres 

keen. 
One  shriek  !  the  infidel  is  present — a  rush  as  of  a  mighty  flood ; 
The  dogs  that  flaunt  the  blood-stain'd  crescent,  are  fetlock  deep 

in  Christian  blood. 

"Allah  akbar  !  illah  Allah  !"  shouting  wild,  they  onward  press; 
**  Honour  to  the  Sheik  Abdallah  !  may  his  shadow  ne'er  be  less." 
Through  the  unoffending  pilgrims,  slaying  all,  they  wildly  pour  : 
"Sons  of  Islam!   show  no  mercy  to  the  unbelieving  Giaour." 
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Back — "^^  Crusaders  to    the   rescue!"   let   the  dogs   your   lances 

feel: 
Back,    to    take    red-handed    vengeance,    comes    that    hedge    of 

burnish 'd  steel. 
Another  shout   rings  out  exultant — the  vision's   fled,    the   fight 

is  o'er; 
The  Holy  Cross  still  floats  triumphant ;  the  bloody  crescent  sinks 

in  gore. 


THE  CAPTIVE  KNIGHT. 

A  Legend  of  Castle. 

Deep  closing  around  the  lone  path  of  the  stranger 

The  dull  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  fast, 
And  warnings  of  evil,  of  sorrow  and  danger, 

Seem'd  borne  on  the  wing  of  the  rude  autumn  blast; 
Yet  still  by  the  bank  of  the  foam-speckled  river, 

And  still  through  the  gloom  of  the  fast-fading  light, 
To  the  dark  elm-grove,  where  the  sere  branches  quiver, 

Went  recklessly  spurring  a  gallant  young  knight. 

On,  on,  though  the  storm  is  murmuring  louder; 

The  last  beam  of  sunlight  has  fled  from  the  sky, 
The  glance  of  that  rider  grew  sterner  and  prouder, 

And  brighter  the  flash  of  his  dark,  rolling  eye. 
With  his  lance  in  the  rest,  and  his  battle-cry  ringing — 

The  breeze  wildly  tossing  his  long  waving  plume ; 
While  the  mournful  echoes  his  death-dirge  are  singing, 

He  is  gone  through  the  mist,  and  the  tempest,  and  gloom. 

Through  brush  and  through  briar,  his  war-horse  is  crashing, 

The  dead  leaves  around  him  are  whirled  in  showers ; 
While  fiercely  above  him  blue  lightning  is  flashing — 

Revealing  strange  glimpses  of  castle  and  towers  : 
With  a  rush,  as  though  rider  and  steed  were  immortal, 

He  has  reached  the  portcullis,  unsheathing  his  brand ; 
While  the  turret,  the  roof,  and  the  iron-bound  portal. 

Resound  with  the  clang  of  his  gauntleted  hand. 
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"  O'Mahony  !  O'Mahony  !  come  forth  to  the  battle  !" 

The  knight  wildly  shouted  in  anger  and  scorn ; 
But  his  summons  is  drown'd  in  the  thunder's  loud  rattle, 

And  still  is  unheeded  his  blast  on  the  horn. 
"  Ha  !  craven,  come  forth,  be  you  giant  or  devil ; 

Give  back  the  young  bride  I  love  truly  and  well !" 
But  the  echoes  are  shrieking  like  demons  at  revel, 

While  the  tempest  is  tolling  the  great  castle  bell. 

His  helmet  has  fallen,  his  long  waving  curls 

Are  toss'd  in  the  night  wind  and  drench 'd  in  the  rain  ; 
While  madly  against  the  grim  portal  he  hurls 

His  lance  and  his  war-horse  to  burst  it  in  vain. 
The  good  steed  is  sinking,  exhausted  and  weary ; 

The  young  knight  has  hopelessly  gazed  all  around 
At  the  wild-waving  trees — looking  dismal  and  dreary, 

Then  reels  in  his  saddle  and  falls  to  the  ground. 


Softly  came  the  silver  splendour 

Of  the  bonny  harvest  moon, 
Gazing  lovingly  and  tender 

On  tl:3  flowers  tempest-strewn. 
Pendant  gems  in  many  a  cluster 

Hung  on  ev'ry  branch  and  spray, 
While  the  moon  shed  mellow  lustre 

O'er  the  young  knight  where  he  lay. 

"  Ho  !  young  knight,  art  dead  or  sleeping? 

Mount  again — the  storm  is  o'er; 
Faithful  watch  above  thee  keeping. 

See,  thy  war-horse  waits  once  more. 
Mount — although  thy  lance  be  broken. 

Thy  good  sword  shall  never  fail ; 
Thy  plume  and  scarf  with  rain  are  soaken  : 

The  rust  is  gathering  on  thy  mail. 

"  Perchance,  thy  lady-love  is  pining — 

A  captive  in  the  giant's  thrall ; 
Perchance,  in  magic  sleep  reclining, 

She  dwells  in  his  enchanted  hall. 
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Thy  pathway  is  beset  with  danger ; 

But  valour  ne'er  can  brook  delay  : 
The  scroll  above  thy  head,  young  stranger, 

Will  guide  thee  on  thy  lonely  way." 

Madly  up  the  knight  is  springing  : 

Ha  !  his  good  steed  yet  is  near, 
And  a  warning  voice  seems  ringing 

Still  upon  his  listening  ear — 
"  Up,  and  break  thy  lady's  fetters, 

If  the  power  of  mortal  can," 
Reads  he  now  those  dreaded  letters — 

Thus  the  mystic  legend  ran  : — 

He  who  seeks  O'Mahony  brave,  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
Will  find  him  in  the  Giant's  Cave  by  the  sparkling  River  Lee  : 
Who  seeks  the  Chief  in  friendly  guise,  had  better  pause  and 

stay; 
Who  comes  in  anger,  is  not  wise — he'll  surely  rue  the  day. 

Swiftly  to  the  saddle  bounding, 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
Through  the  moonlit  glades  resounding, 

Speeds  his  gallant  steed  Moro. 
Fast  the  wither'd  leaves  are  falling; 

Night-birds  scream  around  his  track  : 
Echo  seems  upon  him  calling — 

"  Rash  young  knight,  come  back,  come  back  !" 

Back,  oh,  back  !  thou  gallant  stranger  ! 

Speed  not  to  that  fatal  bourne  : 
They  who  rush  on  hidden  danger, 

Seldom  on  their  path  return. 
Wither'd  branches  gleam  and  quiver. 

Clouds  obscure  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Still,  beside  the  flooded  river 

Madly  spurs  that  fierce  young  knight. 

Now  a  distant  rock  is  looming 

In  the  weird  and  fitful  light. 
Where  the  waters,  hoarsely  booming, 

Sound  upon  the  stilly  night. 
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Giant  steps,  far  up  ascending 

From  the  swollen  river's  bed, 
Fling  long  shadows,  dark  impending, 

Filling  all  with  gloom  and  dread. 

See  !  at  last  the  knight  is  checking 

His  speed  along  the  river  side, 
And  blood-stain 'd  foam  is  whitely  flecking 

His  charger's  panting  glossy  hide. 
Fitful  waves  are  sadly  breaking 

The  silence  on  the  dismal  shore ; 
The  rash  young  knight  is  vainly  seeking 

The  magic  cave's   mysterious   door. 

Rest,  oh,  rest !  thy  heart  is  weary — 

'Tis  not  yet  O'Mahony's  hour; 
At  deep  midnight,  wild  and  dreary, 

Magic  spells  have  double  power. 
Rest,  and  wait  the  giant's  token. 

On  the  ground  his  form  he  flung; 
And  in  soft  accents — sad  and  broken — 

'Twas  thus  the  brave  young  stranger  sung  : 

"  I  think  upon  the  happy  time — 

Beside  the  chainless  Guadalquiver, 
When  summer  shed  its  golden  prime 

Upon  thine  own  beloved  river  : 
And  thou  and  I  would  sweetly  stray, 

Beneath  soft  shadows  ever  glancing. 
And  chase  the  rosy  hours  away 

With  mirthful  song  and  joyous  dancing  : 
Ah  !  thus  I  ever  dream  of  thee. 

My  own  beloved  Rosalie. 

"  And  you  became  my  blushing  bride. 

When  happy  years  roll'd  softly  o'er  us; 
And  through  the  clear  and  sparkling  tide. 

My  gallant  bark  so  swiftly  bore  us. 
Thy  father  stood  upon  the  strand, 

And  bless'd  us  though  his  heart  was  swelling; 
I  bore  thee  to  my  native  land — 

A  pearl  to  grace  mine  ancient  dwelling — 
'My  castle  towers  in  Normandie — 

My  love,  my  bride,  my  Rosalie  ! 
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"Ah,  but  the  tempest  came  full  soon — 

Our  g-allant  bark  was  llghtning--riven ; 
The  ocean  wave  with  wrecks  was  strewn ; 

And  we   before   the  blast  were   driven. 
But  anchor'd  here,  the  storm  was  o'er — 

Ah  !   why  did  we  one  moment  sever  ? 
I  lost  thee  on  this  foreign  shore — 

Aye,  lost  thee,  and  I  fear  for  ever. 
Far  better  had  the  raging  sea 

Engulfed  us  both,  sweet  Rosalie  ! 

"Thy  birds  no  longer  gaily  sing; 

The  flowers  droop  around  thy  bower  : 
As  sable  as  the  raven's  wing, 

A  flag  waves  o'er  thy  father's  tower. 
Thy  mother  lies  within  the  tomb , 

Thine  aged  sire  his  lost  one's  weeping  : 
The  ivied  castle's  sunk  in  gloom — 

The  warder  watch  no  longer  keeping; 
All  feel  thy  loss  as  well  as  me, 

My  peerless  Lady  Rosalie ! 

"They  say  the  giant  chieftain  keeps " 

Swiftly  up  the  knight  has  sprung. 
And  to  the  saddle  quickly  leaps — 

The  magic  door  is  open  flung ! 
The  crystal  columns  brightly  gleam, 

Ascending  to  the  vaulted  roof — 
A  magic  hall,  that  seems  a  dream, 

Is  ringing  to  his  charger's  hoof. 


Deserted,  silent,  all  alone. 

In  vain  the  knight  doth  loudly  call ; 
A  gauntlet  on  the  floor  of  stone, 

A  massive  shield  upon  the  wall. 
No  passage  grim,  or  iron  door, 

Or  winding  steps  to  him  appear ; 
Naught  but  that  gauntlet  on  the  floor, 

And  shield  upon  the  wall,  is  here. 

What !  is  his  labour  all  in  vain? 

No  answer  to  his  call  return'd ; 
The  knight  dismounts  in  fierce  disdain. 

And  with  his  foot  the  gauntlet  spurn'd. 
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Ha  !  look,  the  shield  with  light  is  cross'd  ; 

A  sable  curtain  seems  unroU'd  : 
And  on  its  azure  field  emboss'd, 

Those  words  appear  in  burnish'd  gold  : — 

Pause  !  for  he  who  enters  here, 

Returns  not  till  the  seventh  yeare ; 

The  giant  cannot  leave  his  celle 

Till  time  shall  break  the  magic  spelle  : 

But  if  thy  courage  will  not  yield 

To  face  O'Mahony,  strike  his  shield. 

He  dares  thee  with  his  iron  glove, 

For  Countrie,  Kynge,  or  Ladye's love." 

"  He  dares  !"  exclaimed  the  gallant  knight. 

As  lifting  up  the  iron  glove, 
He  gathers  all  his  force  and  might. 

And  pois'd  it  high  his  head  abo>  e. 
One  crash!  that  rang  for  miles  without, 

The  very  river,  wild  and  free. 
Repeats  that  ringing  clang  and  shout — 

"For  God  and  Lady  Rosalie!" 

Ha  !  look,  another  magic  door, 

Unseen  till  now,  is  open'd  wide; 
The  knight,  upon  his  steed  once  more, 

Doth  through  its  portals  quickly  ride. 
The  rock  has  clos'd  with  fearful  sound — 

One  echo  !  and  the  din  is  past ; 
The  moon  shines  cold  on  all  around — 

The  knight  has  disappeared  at  last ! 


And  none  can  tell  how  he  has  fared 

Within  the  giant's  magic  hall; 
Perhaps  the  chief,   O'Mahony,   dared 

To  hold  him  with  his  bride  in  thrall. 
Naught,  but  that  rock  beside  the  strand, 

Where  wavelets  murmur  bold  and  free, 
Can  tell  of  brave  Sir  Hildebrande, 

And  peerless  Lady  Rosalie. 
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TWENTY  POUNDS  REWARD. 

To  the  Right  Worshipful  John  Francis  Maguire^  M.P., 
Mayor  of  Cork. 

Your  Worship,  although  I'm  not  "evil  disposed," 

Yet  I'll  tell  you  the  one  who  "  King  George"  has  deposed. 

As  my  purse  is  but  slightly  encumbered  with  cash — 

Like  that  chap's  in  the  play — it  is  filled  but  with  trash  : 

So  just  write  me  a  cheque  for  the  said  Twenty  Pound, 

And  I'll  tell  you  the  spot  where  the  lad  may  be  found — 

On  the  top  of  a  steeple  that  points  to  the  sky — 

Be  the  pipe  in  me  fist !  faith,  your  Worship,  'twas  I. 

Don't  get  into  a  passion  and  call  me  a  baste, 

And  send  to  arrest  me  in  hurry  and  haste; 

For  there's  many  things  done,  and  there's  many  things  said, 

When  your  Worship  is  lying  asleep  in  your  bed. 

And  I'll  stick  to  the  truth,  if  I  come  to  be  hung — 

That  His  Majesty  had  a  most  villianous  tongue  ! 

Just  listen  awhile,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole. 

As  an  "  open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul." 

It  was  just  as  you  say,  on  the  night  of  the  third, 

That  myself  and  another  jackeen  of  a  bird 

Were  perch 'd  on  "  the  Club,"  free  from  troubles  and  cares, 

And  chatting  abjut  our  own  trifling  affairs. 

And,  as  usual,  one  word  only  borry'd  another. 

Till  we  spoke  o'  Bob  Peel,  when,  sez  I  to  my  brother — 

"  He  can  talk,  but  won't  fight;  he's  a  coward,"  sez  I, 

When  my  bould  "George-a-Horseback"  sings  out ''  'Tis  alie  I" 

Well,  I  kept  never  heeding  the  craythur  awhile — 

Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  was  raising  my  bile, 

When  I  thought  how  I  got  him  a  new  coat  of  paint, 

And  put  up  with  abuse  that  would  anger  a  saint; 

And  he  said,  but  for  me  and  my  letters  of  old. 

That  "  the  Council"  would  paint  him  and  gild  him  with  gold. 

He  was  bent  for  a  quarrel,  and  badly  inclined — 

And  was  drunk,  or,  at  least,  wasn't  right  in  his  mind. 
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So  I  said — "  Me  ould  hayro,  give  less  of  your  chat, 
Or,  believe  me,  'tis  soon  I  will  make  you  lave  that ; 
And  I'll  station  a  far  better  man  in  your  place, 
As  you  know  to  our  city  you're  long  a  disgrace." 
But,  me  jewel !  he  flung  his  ould  crutch  at  me  head — 
That's  as  heavy  and  cowld  as  a  big  lump  o'  lead; 
So  I  jump'd  on  his  back,  and  I  gave  him  the  spur, 
And  mavrone,  down  he  fell,   my  Right  Worshipful  Sir. 

So  write  me  the  cheque,  or  else  send  me  the  pelf, 
As  I've  turn'd  "  King's  evidence"  now  on  myself; 
And  don't  fret  about  George — erra,  who  is  it  cares 
For  a  humbug  that  stood  there  a  hundred  long  years? 
And,  whisper,  I'll  have  a  good  drop  on  the  sly — 
Yes,  I'll  drink  your  good  health  on  my  perch  near  the  sky 
And  sure  for  your  welfare  I'll  fervently  pray, 
On  this  blessed  and  holy  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


THE  SILVER  BELLS. 

Up,  far  up  in  the  abbey  tow'r, 

Where  the  swift  rooks  wheel  and  play ; 
The  abbot  climbs,  at  the  vesper  hour, 

Those  steps  so  old  and  grey  : 
And  his  heart  is  sad,  and  his  eyes  are  dim, 

And  he  heaves  a  bitter  sigh  ; 
For  dismal  thoughts  crowd  fast  on  him 

As  he  looks  to  the  distant  sky  : 
But  soon  each  hill  and  valley  swells 

The  echo  of  his  Silver  Bells. 

The  peasant  knelt  in  his  humble  home, 

And  mutter'd  a  silent  pray'r; 
The  lordling,  neath  his  gilded  dome, 

Forgot  for  a  while  his  care  : 
And  to  the  hearts  of  old  and  young, 

W^here  their  magic  sound  is  driven, 
Come  words  of  songs  the  angels  sung, 

And  thoughts  of  hope  and  heaven ; 
Each  grey  old  sire  in  wonder,  tells 

Of  the  abbot's  blessed   Silver  Bells. 
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The  abbot  look'd  from  his  tower  high, 
As  far  as  he  could  see, 

On  the  gold  and  crimson  evening  sky. 
And  the  flashing  River  Lee, 

And  the  steeples  of  the  ancient  town, 
And  the  distant  wooded  shore, 

While  the  tears  his  aged  cheeks  rain'd  down- 
He  may  never  see  them  more; 

And  no  touch  of  human  hand  excels 
The  music  of  those  Silver  Bells. 

The  sun  is  set,  the  light  is  gone, 

The  monks  are  in  the  choir ; 
Yet  still  the  magic  bells  ring  on — 

Will  he  never  pause  or  tire? 
They  know  not,  o'er  yon  distant  hill 

Where  the  blood-red  watch-fires  glow ; 
The  foeman  comes,  with  iron  will. 

Their  abbey  to  lay  low. 
But  hush  !  one  ringing  anthem  swells. 

And  for  ever  mute  are  the  Silver  Bells. 

The  morning  came,  the  monks  have  fled, 

A  ruin  strews  the  ground  ; 
The  good  old  abbot's  lost  or  dead — 

The  Bells  cannot   be  found ! 
And  none  could  ever  point  the  spot 

Where  they  are  hidden  well ; 
The  abbot  and  his  name's  forgot. 

His  abbey  none  can  tell ; 
They  live  but  in  the  poet's  rhymes — 

The  Silver  Bells  and  the  good  old  times. 


THE   LONE   STAR. 

An  Episode  of  The  Ursuline  Convent. 

Ah  !  see  yon  maiden  with  golden  hair, 
Its  ringlets  stirr'd  by  the  morning  air; 
Why  flow  the  tears  from  her  sparkling  eyes. 
That  are  blue  as  the  depths  of  the  summer  skies? 
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Why  looks  she  forth  on  the  glancing-  stream, 
That  is  kiss'd  by  the  sun's  first  rosy  beam? 
And  marks  the  birds  with  fleeting  wing 
That  abroad  in  the  sunshine  sweetly  sing? 
Strange  !  that  the  maiden  should  sadly  weep 
When  she  rises  from  her  balmy  sleep. 

What  tale  of  woe  can  that  face  disclose, 

W^hen  her  cheek  is  the  hue  of  the  damask  rose ; 

And  her  mouth,  when  dimpled  with  a  smile, 

Bespeaks  a  heart  that  is  void  of  guile? 

Yet  her  hand,  that  stills  her  throbbing  breast. 

Reveals  a  mind  that  is  not  at  rest; 

And  the  maiden's  thoughts  seem  far  away. 

Though  her  eyes  look  forth  on  the  blushing  day 

And  a  bursting  sigh  her  bosom  jars, 

Like  a  wild  bird  beating  its  prison  bars. 

She  speaks  :  "  Oh,  I  will  not  live  in  thrall 
While  my  father  sits  in  his  ancient  hall; 
And  my  brothers  roam  the  land  and  sea — 
As  the  chainless  tempest — wild  and  free  : 
And  my  very  dove,  with  snow-white  plume, 
Will  not  live  content  in  this  convent  gloom  ; 
But  will  wing  its  way  to  the  sunny  bowers, 
With  the  butterflies,  and  the  scented  flowers  : 
I  will  burst  my  bonds  and  speed  away, 
And  live  as  wild  and  as  free  as  they." 

Away,  away,  ere  the  matin  bell 

Shall  summon  each  sister  from  her  cell — 

Across   the  diamond-spangled  lawn, 

In  the  rosy  blush  of  the  summer  dawn  : 

And  a  crimson  flush  is  on  her  brow — 

She  has  pass'd  the  wall,  she  knows  not  how. 

And  stands  where  the  river,  calm  and  free, 

Rolls  on  like  Time  to  Eternity ; 

And  rock'd  by  the  breath  of  the  morning  gale 

Swings  a  tiny  boat  with  a  snow-white  sail. 

Oh,  joy  !  it  seems  her  brother's  skiff, 

Which  sail'd  on  the  lake  'neath  the  beetling  cliff- 

Where  the  water-lilies  sweetly  grow, 

In  those  happy  hours  long,  long  ago. 
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She  steps  on  board  with  a  bounding  heart, 

And  the  slender  mooring-s  quickly  part, 

As  the  breeze  the  fairy  sail  unfurls, 

And  tosses  wild  her  g-olden  curls ; 

But  her  white  veil's  flown  with  the  morning  wind, 

Like  the  emblem  of  peace  she  leaves  behind. 

Away,  away,  from  the  peaceful  shore 

And  the  kindly  hearts  she  will  meet  no  more — 

To  the  wide,  wide  world — that  void  unknown — 

She  is  speeding  fast,  unwept,  alone — 

Ah,  no  !  for  from  the  sky  above 

Comes  flashing  down  her  snow-white  dove, 

And  nestles  sweetly  down  to  rest 

In  the  weeping  maiden's  heaving  breast; 

And  that  one  lone  fast-receding  star 

Shall  guide  her  boat  on  the  deep  afar. 

The  banner  of  England  proudly  floats 

On  that  mighty  ship  and  her  dancing  boats. 

And  the  curling  smoke  of  the  morning  gun 

Salutes  the  newly-arisen  sun, 

And  wakes  to  day  and  to  life  anew, 

Her  captain  bold  and  her  gallant  crew — 

To  wonder  who,  in  that  tiny  bark, 

Has  risen  with  the  early  lark. 

They  guess  not  that  a  maiden  frail 

Is  hidden  by  that  sn4>w-white  sail. 

They  watch  that  boat  in  the  morning  hour 

Speed  swiftly  past  the  beacon-tow 'r — 

A  tiny  speck  unused  to  brave 

The  broad  Atlantic's  rolling  wave. 

The  seagulls  scream  a  mournful  dirge, 

As,  lost  on  the  far  horizon's  verge, 

It  fades  from  sense  and  sight  away. 

In  the  glorious  light  of  the  summer  day — 

With  nought,  but  that  watchful  eye  above, 

To  mark  that  maiden  and  timid  dove. 
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Darkness  has  cover'd  the  earth  and  sky, 

Where  the  whirUng  seamews  hoarsely  cry ; 

And  a  howling  tempest  madly  raves 

O'er  the  foam-capp'd  tops  of  the  wild,  wild  waves. 

And  hark  !  the  sound  of  a  human  wail 

Is  faintly  rising  upon  the  gale. 

As  that  tiny  boat  is  fiercely  driven — 

Its  snow-white  sails  to  tatters  riven — 

On  the  seething  ocean,  wide  and  far, 

Away,  away  from  the  bright  Lone  Star. 

Oh,  horror  !  one  flash  lights  up  the  gloom, 
As  the  maiden  speeds  to  a  frightful  doom  ; 
And  the  tossing  breakers  madly  roar 
Round  a  wild  and  desolate  lee  shore. 
Ha  !  a  shriek  !  "  Oh,  God  !  in  mercy  save 
A  sinner's  life  from  the  ocean  wave, 

And  shield "     One  crash  and  the  boat  is  gone>. 

The  fierce  wild  surge  sweeps  madly  on ; 
And  the  maiden  lies,  all  cold  and  stark, 
On  the  gloomy  shore,  so  drear  and  dark. 

The  winds  have  lull'd,  and  the  waves  are  still. 

And  the  sun  comes  peeping  o'er  the  hill, 

And  bathes  in  its  soft  light  rock  and  dale 

Where  that  maiden  lies  so  calm  and  pale. 

But  see  !  upon  her  snow-white  breast 

The  dove  still  nestles  down  to  rest — 

As  if  to  shield  that  gentle  form 

With  Its  downy  plumes,  so  soft  and  warm, 

And  call  the  roses  to  that  cheek 

With  its  rustling  wings  and  bright  red  beak. 

Ha  !  look  !  the  maiden  opes  her  eyes. 

And  her  heart  seems  chok'd  with  bursting  sighs  :. 

How  wistfully  she  looks  around. 

As  she  rises  slow  from  the  hard  cold  ground. 

Can  the  liberty  she  thought  was  bliss, 

Have  brought  her  to  a  fate  like  this? 

Has  she  left  her  happy  convent  home. 

Unfriended  through  the  world  to  roam? 

Is  no  friendly  voice,  no  kind  hand  near. 

To  wipe  from  her  eye  that  blinding  tear  ? 
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Ah  !  no  !  but  still,  can  she  not  return 

To  those  loving-  hearts  that  sadly  mourn? 

Away  from  this  land  of  mist  and  gloom, 

Back,  back  to  her  dear  old  sunny  room, 

And  the  holy  sound  of  the  vesper  bell. 

And  the  orphan  children  that  lov'd  her  weU. 

And  dedicate  her  life  to  Him, 

Till  her  hair  is  grey,  and  her  eyes  are  dim — 

To  Him  Who  died  her  soul  to  save. 

And  rescued  her  from  the  deep  salt  wave? 

Oh,  yes  !  she  will  no  longer  stay ; 

Her  snow-white  dove  shall  point  the  way 

To  the  happy  home,  and  the  peaceful  shore — 

Like  Noah's  peaceful  dove  of  yore. 

The  bird  has  mounted  to  the  sky — 

But  ah  !  what  means  that  sudden  cry? 

A  cruel  hawk  has  quickly  fled — 

The  gentle  dove  falls  pierc'd  and  dead 

That  hapless  maiden   down  beside — 

Its  snow-white  breast  with  crimson  dyed. 

Oh  !  agony  !  will  her  gentle  dove — 
Fit  messenger  of  hope  and  love — 
Will  it  speed  no  more  on  fleeting  wing 
Through  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  early  spring. 
Or  guide  that  maid,  when  her  footsteps  roam, 
To  her  loving  friends  and  her  peaceful  home? 

Will  her  bursting  heart  no  more  rejoice 

But,  hark  !  Oh,  God  !  a  human  voice. 

And  a  stranger  kneels  in  the  sunny  glade 

O'er  the  slaughtered  dove  and  the  weeping  maid. 

*'  Ah,  gentle  lady,  weep  no  more. 

There  are  friends  to  aid  on  this  gloomy  shore ; 

And  gallant  spirits,  bold  and  free. 

To  shield  such  gentle  doves  as  thee. 

Then  dry  those  sparkling  eyes  and  come, 

I  will  guide  thee  to  thy  distant  home ; 

And  guard  thee  in  the  hour  of  need 

With  my  trusty  sword  and  gallant  steed. ' ' 

He  bears  the  maid  to  his  charger  grey, 

And  speeds  like  the  wind — away,  away. 
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Away,  away,  by  rock  and  dell, 

By  the  tangled  brake  and  the  thorny  fell ; 

On,  on,  by  a  dismal,  dark  ravine, 

Where  a  rushing-  torrent  foams  between  : 

And  the  maiden's  heart  beats  wild  with  fear. 

For  the  sun  is  set  and  the  dark  is  near ; 

And  the  knight  has  whisper'd  words  of  guile, 

And  his  lip  is  curv'd  with  a  mocking  smile — 

And  his  eyes  !  in  the  twilight  dim  and  grey, 

Have  the  deadly  glare  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

"  Help  !  oh,  help  !" — with  a  piercing  shriek 
She  madly  tries  from  his  grasp  to  break ; 
'For,  toppling  grim  and  ghastly  down, 
A  ruin'd  castle  seems  to  frown — 
That  looks  a  haunt  of  crime  and  care. 
And  the  fell  abode  of  gaunt  despair  : 
And  oh  !  as  looking  wildly  back — 
Far,  far  away  o'er  another  track — 
That  star  she  loves,  shines  clear  and  bright, 
As  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  cheerless  night. 

"  Help  !" — ah  see,  there  is  help  at  hand — 

For,  springing  forth,  with  a  gleaming  brand, 

A  friend  has  to  the  rescue  flown — 

On  foot,  unaided,  all  alone  : 

"  Ha  !  scorn  of  knighthood  !"  loud  he  cried, 

"  Ere  my  trusty  blade  in  thy  blood  is  dy'd. 

Yield  up  the  maiden  free  from  harm. 

And  the  loathsome  touch  of  a  traitor's  arm; 

Or  else  you  die,  by  the  blessed  light — 

Thou  ruffian  chief,  and  false  black  knight!" 

With  a  ringing  clang  their  swords  have  clash 'd- 

The  maid  to  the  earth  is  rudely  dash'd — 

But  short  and  bloody  is  the  strife. 

As  they  fiercely  seek  each  other's  life  : 

The  ruffian  knight  is  wounded  sore; 

But  the  brave  young  stranger's  fights  are  o'er. 

The  spot  is  vacant  where  he  stood — 

He  is  borne  away  on  the  foaming  flood  ! 

And  the  maid  has  fled  in  wild  dismay 

Where  the  bright  star  sheds  its  blessed  ray. 
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Ever  onward,  in  frantic  haste, 

Till  lost  in  a  dark  and  tangled  waste, 

She  sinks  at  last  with  failing  breath — 

Her  brow  bedew 'd  with  the  damp  of  death. 

Her  heart  is  sad,  her  frame  is  worn, 

Her  raiment  into  shreds  is  torn ; 

And  her  thorn-cut  limbs  in  anguish  bleed, 

While  she  listens  to  that  panting  steed. 

And   looks   in  speechless  horror  back — 

The  wounded  knight  is  on  her  track  ! 

Up,  and  on  !  and  away  again — 

Through  the  brawling  stream  and  the  haunted  glen ; 

Through  horrors  that  no  human  tongue. 

In  its  wildest  strain,  has  ever  sung  ! 

Her  breath  in  agony  is  drawn — 

But  see  !  thank  God  !  the  blessed  dawn 

Is  gilding  yonder  flowery  vale — 

Her  guiding  star  is  growing  pale ; 

And  hush  !  sweet  music  steals  around, 

As  the  maid  falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 


The  solemn  bell  for  noon  has  rung, 

The  prayers  are  said,  the  Mass  is  sung; 

And  now  the  holy  anthems  peal, 

For  a  sweet  young  Sister  "takes  the  veil." 

Again  the  solemn  strains  arise — 

She  comes  !  that  maiden  with  deep  blue  eyes. 

And  the  open  brow  so  calm  and  fair. 

And  her  dimpled  smile,  as  her  golden  hair 

For  ever  from  her  head  is  riven ; 

For  Angela  is  the  bride  of  heaven. 

And  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  child. 
Have  learned  to  bless  that  Sister  mild ; 
And  the  fervent  pray'r  of  the  houseless  poor 
Has  risen  for  her  from  the  convent  door. 
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And  many  a  nun's  fair  cheek  grew  pale 
Whene'er  she  told  her  thrilling  tale  : 
And  others  smiled,  as  they  would  deem 
That  star  but  the  light  of  a  warning  dream- 
Till  years  roU'd  on,  and  lov'd  and  blest, 
Sweet  Sister  Angela  sank  to  rest. 


LITTLE  AGNES  MARY. 

Through    the  ever-changing   cloudlets 

In  the  sky  above  me, 
I  can  feel  a  gentle  spirit — 

There  is  one  to  love  me  : 
And  a  tiny  voice,  in  whispers 

Softer  than  a  fairy, 
Seems  to  murmur — "There's  a  way 

To   come   to    Agnes  Mary."* 

When  the  wind  with  rushing  pinion 

Howls  along  the  river, 
And  across  the  moon's  dominion 

Lightnings  gleam  and  quiver  ; 
And  upon  the  land  and  ocean, 

All  is  dark  and  dreary. 
Still  I  feel  thy  wings  in  motion, 

Pretty   Agnes  Mary. 
God  !  Who  took  the  tiny  flower 

To  the  bowers  of  Eden, 
Grant  me  from  Thy  mighty  power. 

When  with  years  o'erladen, 
Oh  !  in  Thy  mercy  grant  to  me, 

Of  sin  and  sorrow  weary. 
The  humblest  place  in  sight  of  Thee, 

With  little  Agnes  Mary. 

'  The  writer's    infant   daughter. 
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SIC  ITUR  AD  ASTRA.* 

Respectfully  dedicated  to  


Be  this  motto  aye  before  thee,  when  thy  heart  would  fail; 

Let  not  doubt  or  fear  come  o'er  thee,  or  thy  cheek  grow  pale: 

Perseverance  is  the  winner  in  the  race  of  life ; 

Daring  courage  is  the  gainer  on  the  field  of  strife. 

Who  has  ever  seen  the  timid  reach  the  distant  goal? 

Or  good  deeds  has  e'er  expected  from  a  coward  soul? 

No  !   'tis  but  the  brave  and  truthful,  spite  of  fortune's  bars — 

Be  they  hoar  with  age,  or  youthful,  ever  reach  the  stars. 

Who  would  crawl  through  life  unneeded,  all  unknown  to  fame. 
Gliding  by  unheard,  unheeded — bubbles  on  the  stream ; 
Or   toiling   in  the   hive  of   Mammon — hearing   not   the   groans 
Of   starving   brothers   calling  on  them — "Give   us   bread,    not 

stones." 
Be  not  with  dishonour  crested,  live  not  thus  abhorr'd, 
Dying  old,  unlov'd,  detested — such  is  their  reward. 
Wield  the  sabre,  grasp  the  helm,  heal  the  soldier's  scars — 
Hold  the  sceptre  of  a  realm,  only  gain  the  stars. 

There  are  stars,  but  not  of  heaven,  given  to  the  few 
Who,  despite  of  earthly  leaven,  greatly  dare  and  do ; 
Only  most  that  go  to  find  them,  though  the  goal  is  nigh, 
Leave  the  other  stars  behind  them,   shining  in  the  sky. 
Would  you  reach  at  those  that  burn  in  the  world's  light, 
You  must  light  to  darkness   turn — make  the  Day  a   (k)night; 
And  unless  King  Death  too  surely  all  the  project  mars, 
You  will  grasp  the  prize  securely — night  reveals  the  stars. 

*  "Thus    we   reach    the    staxs"— the    motto    of    a    very    pretty    crest— two 
clasped    hands    with   star-studded    wings    attached. 
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Onward,  then  !  thy  crest  can  guide  thee — one  way  or  the  other ; 
Shield  the  lov'd  ones  close  beside  thee,  help  thy  toiling-  brother  : 
Thus  the  clasp'd  hands  shall  remind  thee,  friendship  unto  all ; 
Thus  the  wings  shall  leave  behind  thee  many  a  snare  and  falL 
So,  when  others  shall  inherit  all  thine  earthly  fame. 
They  can  point  to  deeds  of  merit,  springing  from  thy  name — 
And  exclaim — "Though  he's  reclining  'neath  the  dewy  sod. 
His  soul  has  reach 'd  the  star  that's  shining  o'er  the  throne  of 
God!" 
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LEGENDS,  BALLAD  AND  SONGS. 


A  BARD  S  FIRST  LOVE. 

Oh,  my  pearl,  my  pride,  my  darling  ! 

How  you  won  my  childish  love, 
When  my  small  hands  twined  the  golden  curls 

Thy  snowy  brow  above  ; 
When  I  looked  into  thy  smiling  face — 

Changeful  as  April   skies — 
And  wondered  why  salt  tears  should  dim 

My  darling's  glorious  eyes. 

But  my  boyish  love  was  bolder, 

And  I  grieved  to  hear  thee  sigh, 
Though  I  knew  that  thou  wert  older — 

And  far  older — love,  than  L 
And  I  vowed  till  some  to-morrow 

I  would  know  no  peace  or  rest, 
Till  I  found  what  secret  sorrow 

Heaved  my  loved  one's  snowy  breast. 

And  I  found  it — yes,  I  found  it — 

It  was  this  that  made  thee  grieve, 
Filled  thine  eyes  with  tears  of  sadness, 

Caused  thy  soft  white  breast  to  heave ; 
For  you  knew  that  those  who  loved  thee 

Were  but  branded  serfs  and  slaves. 
And  those  who  loved  thee  best  of  all 

Were  doomed  to  early  graves. 

'Tis  the  bitter  truth,  my  darling, 

But  thou  art  so  wondrous  fair 
That  thy  lovers  range  from  childhood 

To  the  sire  with  silver'd  hair. 
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There's  no  envy,  love,  between  them — 
None,  for  those  who  love  but  thee 

Are  brothers  here  before  thy  face, 
Are  brothers  o'er  the  sea. 

Those  who  love  thee  are  the  weak,  love, 

Those  who  hate  thee  are  the  strong ; 
And  the  bloom  has  left  thy  cheek,  love. 

From  each  foul  and  bitter  wrong. 
But  no  wrong  can  last  for  ever, 

And  thy  lovers,   if  they're  true. 
All  those  galling  bonds  shall  sever, 

Pearl  of  price,  for  love  of  you. 

Ah,  my  hair  is  nearly  white,  love, 

Yet  I  love  you  in  my  soul. 
As  the  North  Star  in  deep  night,  love. 

Or  the  needle  to  the  Pole  ! 
As  the  earth  loves  April   showers, 

As  fair  breezes  love  the  sea, 
As  the  wild  bee  loves  the  flowers — 

First  love,  darling !  I  love  thee. 

'Tis  my  pride,  my  boast,  my  fame,  love, 

Far  or  near,  on  land  or  sea, 
I  have  honoured  thy  dear  name,  love, 

Loved  thee  as  I  love  the  Lee. 
And  the  thought  were  sweet  to  die,  love, 

Hoping  still  in  Erin's  God — 
On  thy  breast  in  peace  to  lie,  love. 

Underneath  the  Shamrock  sod ! 


FATHER  JOE. 

(Father  Joseph  Murphy). 

Gliding  mid   the   poor  and  lowly, 

With  his  voice  so  soft  and  low. 
On  a  mission  pure  and  holy. 

Goes  contented  "Father  Joe." 
When  the  sunbeams  gild  the  river, 

When  the  clouds  are  black  with  rain, 
Sits  he  by  the  couch  of  fever. 

By  the  sinner's  bed  of  pain. 
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Though  the  life  ebbs  fast  and  faster, 

Though  the  "reaper,"  Death,  is  nigh, 
Still  he  whispers  of  his  Master, 

Ever  watching  in  the  sky ; 
And  the  crown  that  waits  in  Heaven, 

When  repentance  comes  not  late, 
And  the  sinner  stands  forgiven 

At  God's  bright  eternal  gate. 

I  have  listened  to  his  preaching, 

Till  his  winning  voice  would  fail, 
Still  good  lessons  he  was  teaching. 

Though  his  face  was  sad  and  pale ; 
When  he  spoke  of  Dives  dining, 

Clad  in  purple  and  in  gold, 
While  poor  Lazarus  was  pining 

With  the  hunger  and  the  cold. 

"What  avails  the  rich  man's  treasure? 

He  has  hoarded  it  in  vain ; 
Lazarus  knows  endless  pleasure — 

Dives  feels  eternal  pain. 
God  shall  raise  the  meek  in  spirit, 

And  the  haughty  shall  bring  low, 
Thus  the  poor  rich  joys  inherit," 

Preaches  loving  "Father  Joe." 

There  are  those  who  never  practise 

What  they  eloquently  preach, 
And  whose  every  look  and  act  is 

The  reverse  of  what  they  teach. 
Let  them  gather  in  their  talents, 

Let  them  look  to  their  amount, 
When   the  base,   unfaithful    steward 

Shall  be  called  to  his  account. 

Though  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling, 
Though  the  flowers  will  surely  die, 

There  are  voices  ever  calling 
To  a  home  beyond  the  sky — 

Where  the  flowers  never  wither. 
Where  the  cold  winds  never  blow, 

May  thy  soul  be  wafted  thither, 

When  God  calls  thee  "Father  Joe"! 
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i  have  met  hinn,  tired,  returning 

Through    the  mud-bedraggled   street ; 
1  have  met  him  in  the  morning, 

When  the  thick  snow  clogged  his  feet. 
And  God  grant  that  where  the  fountains 

Of  His  mercy  ever  flow — 
Far  beyond  the  distant  mountains — 

I  may  meet  with  "Father  Joe." 


A  LEGEND  OF  "MARY'S  GLEN.  " 

Search  as  you  will  on  the  wide,  wide  earth — 

You  may  search  and  seek  in  vain — 
For  a  lovelier  valley,  with  green  hills  girt, 

In  bright  summer  or  winter  rain  ; 
With  a  beautiful  river,  rolling  clear, 

For  'tis  fed  with  crystal  streams. 
Till  it  joins  its  elder  sister,  near. 

Like  a  scene  in  childhood's  dreams : 
Such  is  the  river  that  joins  the  Lee, 
From  ^teAfin  ttluipe,*  to  flow  to  their  home — the  sea. 

In  olden  days,  when  the  wild  winds  blew 

The  Atlantic  to  seething  foam, 
Full  many  a  gallant  ship  and  crew 

Found  shelter  and  peace,  like  home, 
In  our  noble  harbour,  but  what  could  they 

Who  toiled  in  a  tiny  boat, 
Tossing  about  on  the  ocean  spray, 

Like  a  nautilus  shell  afloat — 
What  could  they  do,  poor  half-drown 'd  men, 
But  make  for  the  shelter  of  Mary's  Glen. 

When  the  bright  moonbeams  on  the  wooded  hills, 

Where  the  crystal  stream  flows  by, 
And  the  wild  wind's  shriek  the  valley  fills, 

Like  fiends  hurled  from  the  sky ; 

•  Mary's  Glen,  Glanmire,  near  Cork. 
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The  small  boats  float  near  a  shelter'd  spot 

Where  the  water-lily  grows, 
And  in  summer  the  sweet  "forg-et-me-not" 

Whispers  love  songs  to  the  rose — 
AATiere  the  whitehaired  boatman  tells  with  awe, 
The  beautiful  vision  his  people  saw. 

Gather  round,  boys,  sit  closer  still — 

Make  the  sign  of  the  Cross — Shinn  Fein — 
When  the  wind  roared  loud  over  sea  and  hill, 

With  thunder,  lightning,  rain  ! 
Such  a  night  as  this,  when  in  days  of  yore 

My  people  were  out  on  the  tide. 
And  vainly  striving  to  make  the  shore. 

For  father,  or  mother,  or  bride, 
That,  in  their  last  despairing  gasp, 
A  beautiful  hand  seemed  the  wind  to  clasp. 

They  were  led  in  safety  up  the  stream — . 

Perhaps  to  this  spot  where  we  lie. 
Leaving  howling  wind  and  the  lightning's  gleam 

Behind  in  the  angry  sky  ; 
Then  a  beautiful  maiden,  brighter  far 

Than  we  see  with  our  mortal  eyes — 
Ay  !  bright  as  the  sun  in  his  morning  car, 

Seemed  to  float  away  in  the  skies ; 
And  a  sweet  voice  murmured  along  the  shore, 
"Be  at  peace  and  rest  till  the  storm  is  o'er." 

I  saw  it  once  e'er  my  hair  was  white — 

We  were  caught  in  a  rising  gale ; 
We  could  not  stand  the  wild  wind's  might, 

And  our  faces  with  fear  grew  pale. 
We  prayed  to  God — my  brothers  three — 

And  my  father,  stout  and  bold, 
But  the  gale  rushed  up  from  the  angry  sea. 

And  our  boat  was  frail  and  old — 
But  ere  we  sunk  in  the  rising  wave 
Sweet  "Mary  of  Succour"  our  lives  did  save. 

For  a  current  forced  us  up  the  stream, 

Where  we  soon  in  shelter  lay, 
And  sweet  Mary's  form,  like  a  heavenly  dream, 

Floated  off  in  the  dawning  day ; 
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And  a  voice,  whether  from  the  shore  or  sky, 

With  gladness  filled  our  ears, 
Saying,  "Pray  to  God  when  trouble  is  nigh — 

He  can  dry  the  mourner's  tears." 
And  that  is  the  reason,  you  silent  men, 
This  place  is  known  as  "Sweet  Mary's  Glen." 


A  SERMON  IN  STONE. 

For  the  haughty,  for  the  lowly, 

For  the  near,  and  for  the  far, 
Waits  a  lesson  pure  and  holy 

At  the  porch  of  St.  Fin  Barr. 
You  may  ponder  it  while  roaming 

By  the  churchyard  graves  alone. 
In  the  sunlight  or  the  gloaming, 

'Tis  a  sermon — carved  on  stone. 

Underneath  the  stars  of  heaven, 

Twinkling  down  with  mystic  glow, 
Free  from  taint  of  earthly  leaven, 

Stood  ten  virgins  long  ago ; 
With  a  rare  celestial  beauty 

Stamped  upon  each  youthful  face, 
Stood  those  virgins  on  their  duty. 

Flowers  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Each  young  heart  with  joy  elated, 

Throbbing  with  a  pure  delight. 
As  they  stood  and  watched  and  waited. 

Holding  lamps  of  silver  bright ; 
Rosy  light  each  lamp  was  shedding 

On  each  youthful  form  and  brow. 
For  one  cometh  to  the  wedding — 

May  be  coming  even  now. 

So  the  hours  pass'd  long  and  dreary. 

As  the  watch  and  ward  they  kept, 
Youthful  eyes  are  soonest  weary. 

So  five  lovely  virgins  slept  ; 
Dreamed  of  scenes  where  young  hearts  flutter'd, 

Free  from  earthly  care  and  toil. 
While  their  lamps  have  flared  and  sputter'd, 

And  gave  out  for  want  of  oil. 
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Hark!  a  cry,  "The  Bridegroom  cometh," 

With  their  tresses  toss'd  and  damp, 
Wild  each  foolish  maiden  roameth, 

Seeking  oil  to  feed  her  lamp. 
None  to  spare  and  none  to  borrow, 

None  to  buy — 'tis  all  too  late — 
They,  with  looks  of  care  and  sorrow, 

Take  their  places  "in  the  gate." 

Opens  wide  the  radiant  portal — 

Free  from  blemish,  free  from  sin — 
Five  bright  virgins,  pure,  immortal, 

"With  the  Bridegroom"  pass  within; 
Five  still  linger  in  their  places. 

Filled  with  grief,  bowed  down  with  tears; 
He  has  noted  not  their  faces. 

Looked  not  on  their  blinding  tears. 

Many  a  legend,  many  a  story, 

Many  a  lesson — pure  and  true — 
For  the  young  and  for  the  hoary, 

Have  we  read  "  Moimeme,"*  from  you. 
At  the  cry  may  you  be  ready, 

Free  from  care  and  grief  and  woe. 
With  your  lamp  held  bright  and  steady, 

Like  the  wise  ones  long  ago. 

And  to  those  who  read  the  story. 

In  the  Book  or  in  the  stone, 
God  will  grant  eternal  glory 

If  the  merit  be  their  own. 
Sleep  is  but  for  happy  childhood, 

"Burning  lamps"  to  watch  and  wait; 
In  the  city,  or  the  wildwood, 

If  you'd  pass  through  Heaven's  gate. 

*  The  nom-de-plmne  of  a  PresenCStion   nun  who  has  written   many   good 
jjoems. 


JACK   BARRETT/ 


Ah  !  little  Jack  Barrett  is  gone  at  last, 

In  the  sultry  summer  glow. 
And  the  tears  of  his  parents  fall  thick  and  fast 
On  the  small  dead  face  below  : 
•  A   delicate    child  who    served    Mass   at    SS.    Peter    and    Paul's    Church, 
Middle  Parish. 
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Thoug"h  his  figure  was  bent,  and  his  body  frail, 

And  his  life  but  a  little  span, 
He'd  a  brave  little  spirit  that  would  not  quail, 

And  the  heart  of  a  sterling  man. 

Though  he  never  revelled  in  garden  bowers, 

In  the  morning's  peaceful  light, 
He  was  fond  of  nature's  sweetest  flowers, 

And  beheld  them  with  delight : 
His  small  dead  hands  were  clasped  around 

The  bright  lily  and  the  rose, 
And  they  decked  his  bier  and  they  strew  the  ground 

Where  he  takes  his  last  repose. 

I  have  watched  his  yielding,  tiny  form, 

With  his  hands  upon  his  knees, 
In  the  driving  rain,  while  the  howling  storm 

Was  swaying  the  leafless  trees; 
And  a  far-off  look  was  in  his  eyes, 

And  a  smile  on  his  childish  face, 
As  he  watched  the  clouds  in  the  angry  skies. 

While  they  vanished  into  space. 

Perhaps  Jack  Barrett  saw  sights  far  off. 

As  he  braved  the  driving  rain — 
Of  a  land  not  troubled  with  ceaseless  cough. 

Where  no  children  suffer  pain ; 
Though  he  dearly  loved  his  native  land — 

The   shamrock-spangled  shore. 
He  might  have  looked  on  a  happier  land, 

Where  sorrow  shall  come  no  more. 

There's  "a  mission"  waiting  some  other  boy 

In  the  Church  he  loved  so  well. 
Where  he  hastened,  with  a  Christian  joy. 

At  the  softly  booming  bell. 
Some  other  voice  must  "answer  Mass" 

In  Jack  Barrett's  vacant  place, 
For  the  sunlight  through  the  tinted  glass 

No  more  shall  gild  his  face. 
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Ah,  the  very  best  thing  he  ever  did 

Was  to  make  up  his  mind  to  die, 
For  the  meek  Redeemer  His  followers  bid — 

"Let  the  dear  little  children  nigh." 
In  some  nook  of  Heaven,  in  peace  and  rest, 

Jack  Barrett  is  safe  to  be — 
Looking  out  on  the  north  and  east  and  west 

When  the  storm  sweeps  over  the  Lee. 


FIN  BARRY'S  OLD  CHIMES. 

Oh  !  where  have  you  hid  the  old  bells  of  the  steeple 

That  flung  their  sweet  melody  high  on  the  air, 
Bringing  comfort  and  hope  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 

With  the  "Merry  old  Christmas,"  the  "jolly  New  Year." 
AVhen  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  fires  blazed  brightly, 

And  friends  drank  the  health  of  the  present  and  far ; 
How  their  musical  peal  made  the  heart  throb  so  lightly, 

And  beat  to  the  tone  of  the  Bells  of  Fin  Barr. 

When  the  snow  lay  so  thick,  did  you  think  of  the  Manger 

In  a  cavern  rude,  without  window  or  door, 
Where  a  lowly  one,  born  of  a  wandering  stranger. 

Lay  naked  and  cold  as  the  sons  of  the  poor  ? 
Ah  !  the  sons  of  the  poor,  how  they  wander  forlorn, 

While  the  bells  ring  a  peal  to  the  Eastern  star ; 
With  their  faces  all  pale,  and  their  garments  all  torn — 

"  Give  them  something  for  God,"  say  the  Bells  of  Fin  Barr. 

When  the  week,  with  its  toil,  was  all  happily  ended, 

And  the  sun  of  the  Sabbath  shone  bright  on  the  earth. 
Old  neighbours,  to  worship,   contentedly  wended. 

While  the  bells  seemed  to  laugh  in  their  innocent  mirth. 
Some  bells,  in  their  jangling,  seemed  scolding  each  other — 

"  Come  my  way,  come  my  way,"  some  cried  with  a  jar ; 
*^  Go  your  own  way,  remember  each  man  is  your  brother" — 

"  Good  luck,  and  God  speed,"  said  the  bells  of  Fin  Barr. 
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Ah  !  you've  found  them,  and  placed  them  far  up  in  the  tower, 

O'er  the  spot  where  in  childhood  so  often  I  ranged  ; 
But  there's  something  amiss  with  their  musical  power, 

Or,  perhaps  it  is  I — not  the  old  bells — have  changed. 
And  many  in  exile  would  listen  with  gladness. 

Were  they  standing  beside  me,  not  roaming  afar ; 
But  fond  thoughts  of  their  home,  fill  their  bosoms  with  sad- 
ness, 

As  they  think  of  old  times  and  the  Bells  of  Fin  Barr. 

Ah  !  ring  on  as  of  yore,  we  can  listen  with  pleasure — 

May  peace  and  prosperity  reign  where  you  sound ; 
Contentment  and  love  are  to  man  a  great  treasure — 

And  only  with  them,  is  true  happiness  found. 
We  are  proud  of  your  grandeur  and  proud  of  our  city ; 

And  you  have  but  changed  with  the  people  and  times  : 
Teach  neighbourly  love,  toleration,  and  pity. 

As  you  did  in  your  young  days,  "Fin  Barry's"  old  Chimes  t 


THE  GODLIKE  TRUTH. 

In  memory  of  the  venerated  Rev.  Brother  James  Bernard 
Duggan,  Superior,  who  died  January   14,  1882. 

[Respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Christian  Brothers). 

More  potent  than  the  trenchant  sword. 

Enduring  as  the  purple  mountains, 
Resistless  as  the  countless  horde, 

And  pure  as  Ireland's  Holy  Fountains  : 
The  tyrant's  will,  the  squadron's  tread. 

Nor  shackles,  chains,  or  force  can  sever. 
It  marches  ever  right  ahead — 

The  God-like  Truth  lives  on  for  ever. 

'Twas  levelled  low  with  lead  and  steel, 

'Twas  drenched  in  blood,  'twas  bound  in  prison,. 
'Twas  crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel. 

Yet  still  more  bright  it  has  arisen. 
'Twas  scorched  with  fire,  'twas  left  to  drown, 

'Twas  beaten  oft,  but  conquered  never. 
It  formed  the  Martyr's  blood-stained  crown — 

The  Simple  Truth  lives  on  for  ever. 
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And  he,  our  patriarch,  our  sage. 

Who  taught  its  lessons,  pure  and  holy, 
Has  turned  over  Life's  last  page — 

Mourned  by  the  rich,  wept  by  the  lowly  : 
He  sleeps  upon  the  green  hillside. 

His  pupils,  good  men,  brave  and  clever, 
Girdle  with  Truth,  the  world  wide — 

A  good  man's  lessons  last  for  ever. 

The  Mass  is  said,  the  bells  have  rung. 

The  Church's  blessing  o'er  thee  spoken; 
The  tears  are  shed,  the  chant  is  sung. 

The  marching  children's  ranks  are  broken  : 
Our  Lady's  Mount  looks  sad  and  lone, 

The  winter  winds  around  it  sighing ; 
And  soon  a  simple  slab  of  stone 

Shall  mark  the  spot  where  thou  art  lying. 

Rest  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  John — 

In  life  ye  loved  and  prized  each  other ; 
The  summer's  sun  ne'er  shone  upon 

A  nobler,  truer  Christian  Brother  : 
And  Brother  Wiseman,  good  and  great, 

Who  taught  us  pious  paths  to  follow ; 
As  ' '  Time  and  tide  would  never  wait ' ' 

On  worldy  pleasures,   false  and  hollow. 

Here  lies  a  dear  old  silver'd  head — 

Long  pass'd  away — the  good  O'Connor; 
And  here  among  the  honoured  dead. 

Sleeps  Ireland's  Bard  of  truth  and  honour. 
Ah  !  Gerald  Griflfin  !  all  the  praise 

The  world  still  blends  with  sordid  leaven, 
You  wisely  left,  to  meet  the  rays 

That  shone  from  God's  bright  throne  in  Heaven. 

Oh  !  little  spot  of  shamrock  sod, 

Where  Ireland's  Cross,  sad  watch  seems  keeping; 
What  men — whose  lives  were  given  to  God — 

Are  under  your  green  mantle  sleeping. 
What  faces  throng  before  my  mind  ! 

What  acts  of  love,  deep  words  of  feeling  ! 
Mingled,  like  sweet  bells  on  the  wind, 

Beside  your  graves  where  I  am  kneeling. 
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Oh  !  kindly  voice,  and  open  hand, 

Far-off,  where  groves  of  palm-trees  quiver, 
Exiles  in  dreary  frozen  land, 

Or  parch 'd  vi^ith  thirst  where  flows  no  river. 
Under  the  blazing-   "  Southern  Cross," 

Keeping  the  night-watch  on  the  ocean. 
The  boys  you  loved  will  mourn  your  loss. 

And  pray  for  thee  with  deep  devotion. 

Bright  thoughts  of  home  will  soothe  their  toil. 

In  crowded  city,  prairie,  wild-wood, 
My  own  dear  teacher,  Mr.  Doyle, 

The  dear  old  school,  their  happy  childhood, 
Dear  friends  long-mingled  with  the  dust, 

(Who  taug^ht  them  to  be  kind  to  others), 
Sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  just — 

The  pious,   faithful  Christian  Brothers. 

Build  high  your  monuments  of  brass. 

Sing  heroes'  de6ds  in  song  and  story. 
They  crumble  down  like  brittle  glass, 

They  fade  away  like  martial  glory  : 
But  follow  in  the  paths  of  Truth, 

With  firm  resolve  and  high  endeavour, 
'Twill  bring  thee  peace  and  endless  youth. 

For  good  men's  deeds  live  on  for  ever. 


THE  VENICE  OF  IRELAND. 

{"Ode"',  Cork  Exhibition,  1883.) 

Oh,  city  of  the  Islands,  green  and  fair. 

Founded  of  old  by  pious  St.  Fin  Barr, 
Venice  of  Erin,  soft  and  sweet  and  rare, 

Thy  name  is  ringing  now  in  lands  afar. 
Ravaged  in  days  of  yore  by  pirate  Dane,  - 

Battered  and  bent  and  trampled,  downward  hurl'd. 
But  graced  to-day  by  many  a  sacred  "Fane," 

You  take  your  place  triumphant  in  the  world. 

The  summer  zephyrs  fan  the  Lee's  fair  banks. 
Its  silver  waves  roll  gladly  to  the  sea. 

Thy  busy  streets  are  thronged  with  smiling  ranks — 
All  come  with  greeting — dear  old  Cork,  to  thee. 
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The  chimes  are  ringing  sweetly  in  each  spire — 
Old  Shandon  Bells,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Fin  Barr's, 

And  hushed  for  ever  seems  all  grief  and  ire, 
As  if  the  world  had  never  known  wild  wars. 

Sweet  sounds  of  music  fall  upon  the  air, 

The  ships  are  gay  with  flags,  each  craft  and  trade 
The  emblems  of  their  calling  proudly  bear, 

And  all  is  pomp  and  pageant  and  parade ; 
But  lo  !  this  very  day  our  worthy  Mayor 

Gives  Bandon  up  the  Exhibition  keys.* 
Fling  wide  the  gates  !  'Tis  Open  !  Treasures  rare, 

More  potent  than  Aladdin's,  each  one  sees; 

Its  halls  are  filled  to-day  with  gems  of  art, 

Metals  and  jewels,  ivory  and  ores. 
Gathered  and  culled  from  palace  and  from  mart, 

Of  many  sunny  climes  and  many  shores. 
The  giant  locomotive,  doomed  to  speed 

Like  shrieking  fiend  along  its  iron  rail. 
Bringing  good  news  to  some,  and  tales  of  need 

To  others,  as  they  watch  Columbia's  Mail. 

The  sculptured  marble  rivals  all  but  life, 

Pulpits  and  altars — carv  ed  in  wood  and  stone ; 
And  saints,  of  old  renown,  to-day  are  rife 

In  many  a  gorgeous  tint  and  hue  and  tone. 
The  walls  are  covered  high  with  panels  rare. 

Painted  with  matchless  skill  in  every  part ; 
Marbles  and  woods,  and  scrolls,  both  rich  and  fair, 

Of  fashions  new  or  Mediaeval  art. 

Here  you  have  forms  of  grace  in  hammer'd  gold, 

Vases  and  cups,  and  urns,  chalice,  all. 
As  erst  Cellini  or  the  Greeks  of  old 

Deemed  fit  to  deck  the  proudest  monarch's  hall. 
The  strong  wrought  iron,  here  your  gaze  awaits. 
Brackets  and  screens,  and  Church  and  College  gates, 
Of  workmanship,  would  make  old  Vulcan  gape. 
There  the  "Electric  Coil"  is  trained  by  art 

To  carry  tidings  swift  around  the  world. 
Bringing  an  answer  from  remotest  part 

As  swiftly  as  the  thunderbolt  is  hurl'd. 
Tile  Earl  of  Bandon,  Castle  Bernard,  Bandon,  opened  the  Exhibition. 
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The  Gallery  of  Art  has  gems  of  skill — 

The  rug-g^ed  mountain  pass,  the  summer  sea, 
Faces  of  softest  beauty,  rippling  rill, 

The  prisoner  in  his  chains,  the  slave,  the  free. 
Here  is  a  bower  of  love — a  maiden's  form, 

A  group  of  stately  swans  on  placid  lake, 
The  dread  lee-shore,  the  fearful  midnight  storm, 

The  wild  stag  in  his  lair,  a  ferny  brake. 

Yonder  the  whirling  wheels  of  steam  are  stored  : 

Machinery  for  every  work  and  trade — 
The  Printing  Press,  whose  power  mocks  the  sword, 

Machines  of  every  fashion  man  has  made, 
Sawing  and  planing,  shaping  brass  and  steel. 

Making  the  work  of  days  a  thing  of  nought, 
The  Giant  Steam,  with  hissing  crank  and  wheel. 

Has  gained  the  battle,  long  against  him  fought. 

In  short,  from  many  cities,  many  lands. 

Races  and  tongues,  across  the  deep  blue  sea, 
The  work  of  honest  labour,  skilful  hands. 

Has  come  to  stand  the  test.  Old  Cork,  with  thee. 
A  battle  without  steel,  or  lead,  or  fire. 

For  which  no  blinding  tears  have  ever  ran, 
A  Victory,  where  Conquerors  aspire 

To  win  their  laurels  by  the  skill  of  Man. 

The  chorus,  aye,  of  hundreds,  peals  aloud, 

The  thunders  of  the  organ  fill  the  air, 
And  onward  streams  the  great  admiring  crowd — 

The  grave,  the  gay,  the  young,  the  old,  the  fair. 
The  citizen  with  looks  of  honest  pride. 

The  titled  beauty,  deck'd  with  Orient  pearl, 
The  merchant  prince,  the  artist,  side  by  side, 

The  KnJght,  the  Lord,  the  coroneted  Earl. 

City  of  Hogan,  Barry,  and  Maclise, 

City  of  talent,  charity,  and  zeal, 
Long  may  the  Dove,  with  olive  branch  of  Peace, 

Bring  messages  of  Hope  all  hearts  to  heal ! 
Long  may  the  strife  of  skill  alone  be  felt, 

Long  may  the  works  of  genius  fill  thy  halls — 
Till  peacefully  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt, 

Children  of  art,  can  meet  within  thy  walls. 
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City  of  Cork,  in  all  thy  streets  and  ways, 

Honour  all  men  of  sterling  worth  and  nerve — 
Our  Nation's  Trade  and  Commerce  who  would  raise, 

Our  sons  of  art  and  talent,  who  would  serve. 
Long  be  the  cry  of  classes  thrown  aside, 

Till  peace  and  love  shall  reign  when  strife  is  gone : 
The  Exhibition  doors  are  open  wide — 

God  prosper  Cork — let  the  good  work  go  on ! 


DILUTED  BLARNEY. 


You  are  lovely  as  Vaynius,  and  also  a  jaynius — 

No  purtier  picture  in  Photo  or  Prints ; 
And  your  eyes  are  the  hue  of  "  Old  Reckitts'  Ball  Blue" — 

'Tis  no  matter  at  all  if  there's  one  of  'em  squints. 
And  your  beautiful  hair — with  red  gold  I  compare, 

'Tis  the  pride  of  my  heart  when  'tis  falling  about; 
And  it  gleams  round  my  fist,  like  the  sun  in  a  mist — 

Bad  cess  to  those  "Carrots"  that  will  not  wash  out. 

You've  a  mouth  made  for  kisses,  like  other  young  misses, 

Your  teeth  gleam  like  pearls,  pink  coral  within ; 
Pat  Hayes  says  he  thought  'twas  in  Cork  they  were  bought — 

Be  my  word,  but  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  skin  ! 
Your  notions  are  free,  like  the  bright  River  Lee, 

As  it  glides  through  the  meadows,  or  sweeps  in  the  gale; 
And  your  step  on  the  road,  from  my  heart  takes  a  load, 

For  'tis  aisy  entirely  to  follow  your  trail. 

You  can  sing  like  a  lark,  when  they  sing  in  the  dark, 

And   your   voice  beats  to  shivers   trombones   and   French 
horns ; 
And  your  dancin'  ochone — arrah  !  lave  me  alone! — 

Stand  back  there,  ye  d Is,  look  out  for  your  corns  ! 

You're  a  smart  little  thing,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

And  from  forehead  to  toe  you're  compact  and  complete, 
You're  my  love  and  my  pride,  and  I'll  make  you  my  bride — 

But  the  d 1  himself  couldn't  stand  your  conceit. 
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You're  "affianced,"  you  say,  but  your  love  is  away — 

He's  a  lucky  young-  man  that's  not  here  to  the  fore — 
But  you  know  I  am  true,  little  darlings,  to  you. 

And  I  love  you  as  well  as  our  own  native  shore. 
By  the  lig^ht  of  the  moon,  little  Aileen  aroon. 

There's  no  boy  in  green  Erin  more  true  to  his  vows, 
So  plaise  try  me  no  more,  you  can't  help  it,  asthore, 

For  you're  stiff  since  your  uncle  has  left  you  those  cows. 

Talk  of  foam  on  the  Lee,  dear,  your  skin  is  as  white, 

And  the  flash  of  its  ripples,  your  lovely  blue  eyes, 
As  the  step  of  the  fawn,  why  your  step  is  as  light, 

And  your  hair  like  the  gold  clouds  in  western  skies. 
Your  voice,  the  soft  zephyr,  that  sighs  through  the  bowers. 

Your  breath,  like  the  rose  where  the  soft  dewdrops  fall — 
But  don't  talk  of  "  affianced,"  or  faith,  be  the  powers, 

Aileen — I  won't  vouch  for  my  temper  at  all. 


WHAT  CORK  BELLS  ARE  SAYING. 

{September,  1886). 

It  is  what  may  be  termed  consecutive  weather — 

Broiling  hot,  wet  and  cold,  with  all  possible  winds, 
The  Bells  of  Cork  City  are  pealing  together 

As  if  they  had  something  of  note  on  their  minds. 
St.  Mary's  are  pealing  a  hymn  of  Thanksgiving — 

Their  tone  is  monotonous,  pious  and  sad ; 
St.  Nicholas'  jangles  out  "  Look  for  your  living  : — 

What's  the  reason  at  all  that  the  times  are  so  bad?" 

"That's  true  for  you,  George,"  say  the  bells  of  old  Shandon, 

"But  don't  be  downhearted,  and  never  say  die; 
"Though  just  now  we  have  scarcely  a  sound  leg  to  stand  on, 

"We'll  have  lashings  and  lavings  of  money  bimeby." 
"It's  all  very  fine,  in  your  Pepperbox  Steeple, 

"  Your  jokes  are  not  guineas,  and  will  not  go  far; 
"It  is  labour  and  money  we  want  for  our  people  : 

"Old  Shandon,  shut  up,"  say  the  Bells  of  Fin  Barr. 
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"'Twas  that  Munster  Bank  closing,"  St.  Mary's  are  playing, 

"And  Meetings,  Delays,  Contradictions  and  Law;" 
Says  Old  Shandon — "  'Twas  not,  don't  you  think  you  are 
braying 
"Mind  your  time,  and  please  give  us  no  more  of  your 
jaw  ! ' ' 

"  'Twas  that  st g  South  Channel,"  now  grumbles  St. 

Nicholas; 
"That  was  the  way  all  our  troubles  were  made" — 
Say  Sinbarry's — "  For  goodness  sake  don't  be  ridiculous; 
"Sure  you  ought  to  know  well  it  was  caused  by  Free 
Trade." 

Says  Old  Baywig,  "  indeed,  you're  a  set  of  old  duffers, 

"  'Tis  Belgium  and  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
"Are  sending  their  gimcracks,  ourselves  are  the  puffers, 

* '  And  while  we  are  losing  the  foreigners  dance. 
"  Our  town  is  infested  with  Jews  late  and  early, 

"They're  dozing  our  citizens  all  the  day  long; 
"  While  they  make  the  profit,  we^re  looking  on  merely" — 

All  the  little  bells  chorus  "Hear,  hear,"  and  "Ding- 
dong.  ' ' 

St.  Nicholas  addles  our  brain  with  his  pealing. 

Old  Shandon,  with  pride,  is  stuck  up,  and  don't  care; 
Sinbarry's,  with  grandeur,  is  lost  to  all  feeling, 

St.  Mary's  would  mend  our  condition — by  pray'r. 
The  people  are  puzzled  to  know  where' s  the  money — 

'Tis  not  in  the  pocket,  the  safe,  or  the  till ; 
They  hear  the  bees  humming,  but  can't  find  the  honey, 

For  none  but  the  foreigners  work  with  a  will. 

Stand   shoulder   to  shoulder,   then,   deal  with   your   neigh- 
bours— 

Let  foreign  inventions  find  patrons  at  home ; 
It  will  keep  in  old  Ireland  both  money  and  labour, 

'Twill  keep  you  from  crossing  the  ocean's  wild  foam. 
If  you  don't  you  may  visit  the  wilds  of  Australia, 

Or  look  for  a  living  in  crowded  New  York — 
To  come  back  once  again,  when  all  other  things  fail  you, 

And  the  Ten  Tribes  ol  Israel  are  ruling  Old  Cork. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  "EDEN." 

Thirty-one  years  ago  I  have  told  you  of  "Eden" — 

What  then  was  an  Eden  to  you,  love,  and  me  ; 
But  since  that  time  my  mind  is  entirely  o'erladen 

With  the  beauties  we  find  by  the  murmuring  Lee'. 
We  have  "Whisky,"  of  course,  and  "Drisheens"  are  as  plenty, 

But  "Trotters"  are  double  as  dear  as  of  yore; 
*'Jackeens"  may  be  had,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty 

Fine  girls  still  dwell  by  our  river's  green  shore. 

The  New  Wall — I  beg  pardon — 'tis  now  the  "Marina" — 

With  fine  spreading  trees,  giving  plenty  of  shade, 
Where  lovers  can  sit  and  admire  such  a  scene — Ah ! 

Where  steamer  excursions  and  parties  are  made. 
"The  old  Roosian  guns"  that  posterity  puzzle 

Are  placed  by  the  "Flagstaff"  to  make  it  look  grand; 
(Where  babies  can  play  with  their  hands  in  their  "muzzle") — 

Och  !  there's  nothing  like  cannon  for  guarding  our  land. 

Daunt's  Square  (of  two  sides)  is  the  same  at  the  present, 

But  "Dilisk"  made  its  way  into  shops  long  ago; 
"Fresh  butter  and  eggs"  you  can  buy  from  the  peasant, 

But  "The  Gutter  Club"  mimbers  and  all  are  laid  low. 
"The  Bridewell"  is  there,  "The  Bazaar"  is  not  thriving — 

'Tis  too  late  to  "rig  out"  there  for  party  or  ball — 
You  may  hit  on  a  "  needle,"  if  bargains  you're  driving, 

But  the  devil  an  "anchor"  you'll  get  there  at  all. 

Just  walk  down  the  Parade,  there,  so  spacious  and  airy — 

The  shops  on  it  dazzle  the  eyes  in  your  head ; 
But  watch  "  Berwick  Fountain,"  if  thirsty  or  weary, 

And  don't  ye  by  meddlesome  fools  be  misled. 
Whatever  you  think,  let  me  give  my  opinion — 

'Tis  a  "dust-bin"  in  summer,  in  rain,  I'm  afraid, 
'Tis  the  ugliest  job  in  the  British  Dominion, 

And  our  permanent  depot  where  mud-pies  are  made. 

"George-a-horseback"  is  gone.     Well,  he  wasn't  much  value — 
Stuffed  with  bricks  and  with  mortar  the  statue  was  lead ; 

I  won't  say  a  word  of  him  now,  neither  shall  you, 
But  Old  Morton  of  rider  and  horse  has  the  head. 
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Alfred  Hutson,  the  "Fire  Captain,"  weaned  us  of  "Fires" — 
"  Volunteers"  climb  like  monkeys  up  roof  and  up  wall; 

('Tisn't  easy  to  get  what  the  sad  heart  desires), 
But  the  devil  "a  fire"  is  in  Cork  now  at  all ! 

"Handsome  Bridges"  are  spanning  each  branch  of  our  river- 

You  can  gaze  from  their  rails  when  your  labour  is  o'er ; 
The  stream  ripples  past  where  the  bright  sunbeams  quiver. 

And  the  old  "Dyke,"  sweet  love,  is  the  same  "three  and  four. " 
Do  you  think  of  the  days,  dear,  unclouded  with  sadness. 

When  we  roamed  by  the  "Ferry,"  from  all  trouble  free. 
And  your  ruby  lips  whistled  in  joy  and  in  gladness — ■ 

Sweet  "Cork  is  the  Eden  for  you,  love  and  me!" 

So  long  life  to  you,  Cork,  and  our  pepper-box  steeple. 

You  parted  long  since  with  your  "curds  and  sweet  whay," 
'Tis  "split  B.  and  S's"  now  do  for  our  people — 

Killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  all  hours  of  the  day. 
May  the  names  of  our  Council  and  Mayor  shine  in  glory. 

From  the  distant  North  Pole  to  the  top  of  our  Dyke ; 
Their  nate  simple  ways  are  the  ancient  ould  story. 

And  their  "Motto,"  "Ah,  d n  it,  just  do  as  you  like." 


KING  GEORGE'S  CENTENARY. 

High  up  on  a  feeble  horse  one  night 

A  bareheaded  rider  sat ; 
It  seemed  a  shame,  but  it  was  all  right,          * 

For  he  had  never  worn  a  hat ; 
He  might  feel  chilled  in  every  joint, 

Yet  he  moved  neither  foot  nor  hand ; 
But  he  kept  his  eye  on  a  certain  point, 

Where  "  The  Gutter  Club"  used  to  stand. 

Ah  !  where  were  the  honours  he  once  was  paid, 

In  the  happy  days  gone  by ; 
When  he  sat  like  a  king,  yet  a  sturdy  blade, 

Under  Cork's  own  changeful  sky? 
Long  years  had  flown  over  field  and  ridge. 

And  the  good  old  times  were  gone. 
Since  they  set  him  up  on  "Tuckey's  Bridge," 

In  seventeen-sixty-one. 
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Half-past-eleven,   by  Shandon  clock — 

He  heeds  not  the  passing  hour ; 
He  fears  no  danger,  he  feels  no  shocks 

Though  dark  shadows  around  him  lower. 
He  notes  no  cable  around  him  pass'd, 

No  dip  of  oars  in  the  tide; 
No  whispered  voices  on  the  blast, 

From  the  quay  at  the  other  side. 

Midnight  has  struck,  there's  a  grinding  crash, 

A  laugh  and  a  mocking  groan. 
In  the  River  Lee  there's  a  heavy  splash — 

The  Pedestal  stands  alone  ! 
But  the  King  who  once  sat  stiff  as  starch, 

(Ah  !  what  wicked  men  will  do), 
Was  nowhere  on  the  fourth  of  March, 

Eighteen-hundred-anH-sixty-two  ! 

He  had  his  day  in  history's  page, 

But  we  lost  our  dear  old  friend ; 
'Tis  all  a  lie — that  old  adage — 

"  'Tis  never   too  late   to   mend." 
For  "  all  the  Queen's  horses  and  all  the  Queen's  men," 

In  Ireland  from  shore  to  shore, 
Could  not  set  his  Majesty  up  again, 

As  his  Majesty  was  before. 


CORK  BY  THE  SPARKLING  LEE. 

There's  a  city  that  stands  in  the  queen  of  lands, 

And  'tis  built  on  a  rushing  stream ; 
And  when  far  away  my  thoughts  will  stray 

To  this  City  in  many  a  dream  : 
For  its  fields  are  green,  while  the  air  is  keen, 

And  the  shamrock  decks  the  way ; 
Though  dark  clouds  may  frown,  and  the  storm  come  down 

From  the  Pass  of  Keimaneigh. 
And  its  girls  are  true,  in  their  love  for  you, 

And  virtuous  and  fair ; 
And  its  boys  are  brave,  on  the  land  and  wave — 

Ready  to  do  and  dare ; 
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With  a  willing  blow,  for  a  foreigri  foe, 

And  a  struggle  to  be  free — 
In  the  City  we  love,  the  City  of  Cork, 

By  the  sparkling  River  Lee. 

The  exile  thinks,  when  the  red  sun  sinks 

O'er  his  hut  in  the  distant  west, 
Of  the  City  at  home  o'er  the  ocean  foam, 

Which  Father  Mathew  blest. 
And  his  mind  goes  back  on  his  childhood's  track, 

And  his  heart  with  anguish  swells, 
As  he  seems  to  hear,  in  his  listening  ear, 

The  sound  of  Shandon  Bells. 
There's  another  bell  he  loved  as  well — 

Correct  as  any  rule — 
'Tis  "  Baywig,"  of  the  homely  name, 

That  rung  him  off  to  school, 
Where  the  holy  monk,  in  words  that  sunk 

To  his  heart,  from  trouble  free, 
Taught  his  infant  mind  to  love  all  mankind, 

And  sweet  Cork  by  the  sparkling  Lee. 

In  the  crowded  mart,  in  the  halls  of  art, 

On  the  mountain,  on  the  wave ; 
The  first  of  all,  both  great  and  small. 

This  little  City  gave. 
In  the  court,  the  camp,  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

Or  forlorn'  in  the  strife, 
Have  our  sons  been  true,  to  our  city  and  you, 

In  the  weary  battle  of  life. 
And  some  are  braving  war  and  death, 

In  foreign  lands  afar — 
Whose  owners  drew  the  world's  first  breath 

Neath   the  bells  of   St.    Fin   Barr, 
And  mariners  bold,  as  true  as  gold — 

As  ever  sailed  the  sea. 
From  the  City  we  love,  the  City  of  Cork, 

By  the  sparkling  River  Lee. 

One  son  went  forth  to  the  frozen  North, 

Who  is  dear  to  all  our  minds  ; 
He  has  passed  away,  but  we  hold  his  clay — 

The  "Prophet  of  the  Winds." 
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And  the  storm  and  rain  came  all  in  vain — 

He  is  laid  in  mother  earth, 
On  the  green  hill's  brow  he  is  resting  now 

With  the  mother  that  gave  him  birth. 
Yes,   Collins'  name  is   known  to  fame, 

And  his  deeds  are  on  every  lip ; 
'Tis  the  sailor's  boast,  on  the  farthest  coast, 

In  the  wildly  tossing  ship. 
And  the  toils  he  braved,  and  the  lives  he  saved, 

By  his  warnings  o'er  the  sea, 
Shall  hallow  his  rest,  on  his  mother's  breast. 

By  the  chainless  river  Lee. 

Then  a  double  health,  and  peace  and  wealth, 

Trade,   commerce,   and  renown. 
To  the  native  place  of  a  hardy  race — 

Once  known  as  "Cork's  own  Town." 
May  her  sons  be  sure,  and  her  daughters  pure. 

As  the  lily  and  the  rose ; 
And  their  fame  be  known  to  the  torrid  zone. 

While  old  Erin's  shamrock  grows. 
May  we  ever  shine  in  the  foremost  line 

As  men  of  sterling-  worth ; 
Success  attend  each  child  and  friend. 

Who  to  exile  has  gone  forth  : 
And  on  some  bright  day,  not  far  away. 

May  we  hail  old  Ireland  free — 
From  the  City  we  love,  the  City  of  Cork, 

By  the  sparkling  River  Lee. 


GOD  IS  NEARER  THAN  THE  DOOR. 

'Tis  a  quaint  old  Irish  saying — 

Yet  a  sermon  true  and  clear — 
Should  your  heart  be  ever  swaying 

Between  hope  and  doubt  and  fear. 
There  is  help  around,  above  you. 

Though  of  earth  may  be  your  floor ; 
Help  for  you  and  those  that  love  you — 

"  God  is  nearer  than  the  door." 
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Do  not  sit  in  vain  repining-, 

In  the  castle  or  the  cot ; 
There  is  always  silver  lining 

To  the  cloud  whate'er  your  lot. 
Though  your  heart  with  grief  be  riven, 

There  is  ONE  that  we  adore; 
Ask  His  help — it  shall  be  given — 

"God  is  nearer  than  the  door." 

Ye  who  sit  with  anguished  faces, 

UnHer  coroneted  brow, 
What  do  all  your  silks  and  laces, 

Gold  and  gems  avail  you  now? 
Idly   gazing  at   the  ember, 

Peace  of  mind   will  not  restore ; 
Hope  remains — should  you  remember — 

"God  is  nearer  than  the  door." 


A  FORGOTTEN   GERALDINE. 

Here  Lyes  a  Branch 

of  Desmonds  Race 

In  Thos.   Hollands 

Burying    Place 

1720 

Under  this  simple  slab  of  stone — 
Resting  forgotten,  and  resting  alone — 
Where  only  wild  flowers  and  tall  grass  wave, 
A  Geraldine  lies  in  a  stranger's  grave. 
No  one  to  tell  of  his  strength  and  pride — 
Of  how  he  lived,  or  how  he  died ; 
Whether  they  brought  him  from  near  or  far. 
To  that  crowded  graveyard  of  St.   Fin  Barr. 

None,  now,  to  tell  if  his  sword  clove  through 
The  foe,  to  the  shriek  of  the  wild  "Aboo." 
For  this  green  old  land,  on  some  battle  plain. 
Did  he  fall — surrounded   with   Saxon   slain? 
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Did  he  breathe  his  last  deep  panting  sigh, 
As  his  dim  eyes  closed  on  the  sunny  sky, 
By  ihe  mountain  top,  or  the  flashing  Lee? — 
There's  no  trace  or  record,  but  what  you  see. 

It  matters  not,  for  on  plain  or  hill. 
When  he  died,  he  died  unconquered  still; 
The  world  has  looked  for  a  thousand  years 
On  gleaming  Geraldine  battle-spears. 
One  youthful  son  of  that  noble  name 
Has  a  laurel  wreath  of  undying  fame ; 
And  troubles  may  come  and  years  may  roll, 
But  his  name  is  green  in  our  inmost  soul. 

What  is  wealth — even  what  is  power? — 
Like  a  falling  star  or  a  faded  flower ; 
A  passing  meteor,   seen  no  more — 
One  past,  forgotten;  whom  none  deplore. 
Then  leave  your  mark  on  the  sands  of  time- 
In  green  old  Erin,  or  foreign  clime  : 
Your  motto — Honour,  be  brave  and  true — 
Long  live  the  Geraldines — "  Crom  Aboo!" 


CONSTANT  DROPPING  WEARS  THE  STONE. 

Little  things  have  mighty  power; 

Insects  form  the  coral  reef  : 
Stone  on  stone  builds  up  the  tower ; 

Seedlings  come  to  bough  and  leaf. 
Grains  of  sand  hem  in  the  ocean. 

Where  its  wild  waves  high  are  thrown; 
Trifles  keep  the  earth  in  motion — 

"Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone." 

"Cast  thy  bread   upon  the  waters"; 

'Twill  return  in  many  days  : 
If  you  help  God's  sons  and  daughters — 

Wand 'ring  in  life's  weary  ways. 
Little  deeds  when  good,  are  splendid — 

Leaving  you  by  God's  Bright  Throne; 
When  your  life  on  earth  has  ended — 

"Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone." 
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Leaf  on  leaf,  in  autumn  breaking, 

Leaves  the  forest  brown  and  bare ; 
Wave  on  wave,  mid  sea-birds  shrieking, 

Hews  the  sea-caves  dark  and  drear. 
Little  clouds  give  timely  warning, 

Ere  the  tempest  blast  has  blown; 
Little  trifles  bear  not  scorning — 

"Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone." 

Little  pens,  if  tipped  with  fire, 

Cause  the  Revolution's  shock; 
Little  blows  that  never  tire. 

Fell  the  oak,  and  rend  the  rock. 
Little  steps  ascend  the  mountain ; 

Little  wings  long  leagues  have  flown  : 
Little  drops  fill  up  the  fountain — 

"Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone." 

Little  leaks  cause  ships  to  founder ; 

Little  sparks  explode  the  mine  : 
Little  men,  if  they  surround  her, 

Make  their  land  in  honour's  line. 
Little  streamlets  swell  the  river ; 

Little  notes  on  trumpets  blown, 
Sound  the  charge  where  squadrons  quiver — 

"Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone." 

Little  wrongs  seem  mean  and  trifling. 

Yet  they  all  mount  up  in  time  : 
Though  a  land  its  wrath  be  stifling, 

Some  day  it  may  burst,  sublime. 
Step  by  step,  you  goad  a  people. 

Till  yourselves  like  grass  are  mown. 
And  "the  tocsin"  shakes  the  steeple — 

"Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone." 

There's  one  small  chain  girds  the  world, 

Where  the  sun  gets  up  or  sinks ; 
Bent  and  strained,  and  downward  hurl'd, 

Tiny  shamrocks  form  Its  links  : 
Yet  'twill  keep  our  sons  united, 

Till  a  nation  they  have  grown. 
All  our  wrongs  may  yet  be  righted — 

"  Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone." 

9 
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DEW  DIAMONDS  OF  THE  LEE. 

Dew  diamonds  bright,  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  the  rose,  the  lil>,  the  buttercup, 

Gracing  the  banks  of  our  own  dear  Lee, 

Where  the  soft  winds  "croons"  to  its  waters  free. 

Be  gentle  to  exiles,  on  hill  and  plain. 

As  you  fall  again  in  the  summer  rain. 

Cool  the  hot  brows  on  the  ocean's  foam, 

Deal  gently  with  those  who  are  far  from  home. 

Gently,  as  when,  in  the  leafy  shade. 

They  strayed  of  yore  with  some  fond  fair  maid — 

Plighting  their  troth  with  a  lover's  sigh. 

But  glad  as  the  wild  lark  up  in  the  sky. 

Do  not  remind  them  of  days  long  gone, 

For  "  Happy  the  dead  that  the  rain  rains  on." 

Spoil  not  the  thought  of  those  blissful  hours, 

They  know  not  she  sleeps  underneath  the  flowr's. 

Dew  diamonds,  heed  not  the  wild,  wild  spray. 
When  the  waves  are  white  and  the  clouds  are  gray. 
Make  tTie  mariner  think,  as  the  storm-fiend  yells. 
Of  the  pleasant  tone  of  Old  Shandon  Bells — 
That  the  lightning-bolt,  as  it  flashes  bright, 
Is  only  the  gleam  of  the  beacon  light. 
Till  the  waves  are  calm  and  the  tempest  o'er, 
And  he  treads  in  safety  the  Lee's  fair  shore. 


FATHER  MATHEW. 


The  cedar  tree  of  Lebanon  flings  broad  its  leafy  shade 
Upon  the  ancient  cross  and  stone  where  lowly  thou  art  laid ; 
And  fond  memories  come  o'er  me  in  the  shadow  that  is  cast. 
For  your  sweet  face  comes  before  me  in  the  pictures  of  the 
past. 
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What   is  that? — a  marching  column,   with   its   thousands  in 

array — 
From  the  g-olden  locks  of  childhood  to  the  grandslres  old  and 

gray  : 
With  their  banners  floating  proudly,  with  the  cymbal  and  the 

drum, 
And  their  trumpets  pealing  loudly,  rank  on  rank,  they  gaily 

come. 

Hush  !  a  multitude  is  kneeling  on  our  dear  old  native  sod, 
And  a  holy  priest  appealing  up  to  green  old  Erin's  God. 
From  their  lips  the  "pledge"  is  welling,  as  he  marks  them 

with  his  hand, 
And  the  peace  of  God  seems  dwelling  on  the  people  and  the 

land. 

Rings  the  laugh  of  man  and  maiden,  rings  the  anvil  and  the 

loom. 
See  the  harvest   plenty   laden,    hear   the  glad   song   in  each 

room  : 
Rings  the  sickle  through  the  corn,  rings  each  implement  of 

trade, 
Gladness  in  the  light  of  morn,  true  contentment  in  the  shade. 

Passed  away,  and  thou  art  lying,  almost  underneath  my  feet ; 
Vain  regret  and  vain  our  sighing — never  more  your  like  we'll 

meet. 
What  remains  of  Father  Mathew,   of  the  healing  hand  and 

smile? — 
One  gigantic  metal  statue,  one  unfinished  Gothic  pile, 

One  stone  cross,  for  ever  looming  through  the  sunshine  and 

the  gale , 
One  fair  cedar  ever  blooming,  one  flat  stone  with  iron  rail : 
One  bright  memory  we'll  cherish,  while  the  shamrock  gems 

our  sod. 
One  good  name  that  shall  not  perish,  one  true  soul  at  rest 

with  God. 

One  fair  city,  ever  striving  to  bring  back  the  days  of  yore; 
One  brave  race  no  longer  thriving,  fondly  clinging  to  their 

shore : 
One  fond  hope,  and  one  g;'eat  effort,  one  fond  wish,  alas !  in 

vain — 
God,  were  only  Father  Mathew  with  our  people  once  again  I 
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GOOD   WISHES   TO  MASTER   CHARLIE   DORAN, 
DUNWORTH   HOUSE,   QUEENSTOWN. 

Dear  Charlie,  the  springtime  of  childhood  is  o'er  you. 

As  the  spring  falls  on  Erin,  the  green  land  you  love; 
May  its  flowers  bloom  bright  in  the  pathway  before  you. 

With  soft  winds  and  showers  from  bright  skies  above. 
May  friendship  and  love  be  your  guides  where  you  wander, 

And  health  be  your  portion  in  daylight  or  dark ; 
May  all  friends  that  know  you  grow  fonder  and  fonder 

And  your  song  be  as  blithe  as  the  song  of  the  lark  ! 

May  the  summer  of  boyhood,  on  some  bright  to-morrow. 

Find  your  heart  pure  and  green  as  the  leaves  on  each  tree ; 
May  the  light  in  your  eyes  be  unclouded  by  sorrow ; 

May  you  soar  like  the  eagle,  and  sip  like  the  bee. 
May  your  learning  be  mingled  with  faith  and  devotion ; 

May  the  splendour  of  Truth  ever  fall  from  your  lip  : 
And  whenever  you  venture  across  the  wild  ocean, 

May  each  wave  kiss  in  ripples  the  prow  of  your  ship  ! 

The  autumn  will  come,  seems  a  voice  ever  calling — 

May  it  find  you  a  credit  to  country  and  name ; 
When  the  golden-hued  grain,  neath  the  sickle  is  falling. 

May  your  harvest  be  honour,  prosperity,  fame. 
Amid  love  and  content  may  you  rest  from  your  labour — 

Glad  faces  around  you  and  innocent  mirth ; 
With  good-will  and  respect  from  each  friend  and  each  neigh- 
bour, 

May  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  reign  on  your  hearth  ! 

Wild  winter  will  come  o'er  the  valley  and  mountain — 

'Tis  unfelt  by  the  heart  when  untroubled  with  care. 
Though  icicles,  frost,  bind  the  stream  and  the  fountain, 

May  the  winter  of  age  only  sprinkle  your  hair. 
When  your  spirit  is  free  from  dull  earth  and  its  leaven — 

In  a  land  far  away,  that  is  brighter  than  all ; 
May  your  anchor  be  cast  in  the  safe  port  of  Heaven, 

Where  the  winds  do  not  blow ;  where  the  snow  does  not 
fall. 
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THE  BURIED  TREASURE. 

Legend  of  St.  Marie's  of  the  Isle. 

The  Abbot  Alphonsus  lay  sick  in  his  cell, 

And  his  pious  lips  murmured  a  prayer; 
The  breeze  bore  the  tone  of  the  Angelus  bell, 

And  lifted  the  Abbot's  white  hair. 
'Twas  a  fair  scene  of  Erin,  that  view  to  the  west, 

Where  the  sun  o'er  the  bright  river  shone; 
But  Alphonsus  was  bound  to  a  fair  land  of  rest. 

Where  the  rivers  flow  past  God's  white  Throne. 

"Brother  Paul,"  said  the  Abbot,  "the  bell  rings  for  noon — 

All  praise  to  the  God  of  our  land  ! 
Worse  cares  than  my  death  shall  be  over  you  soon, 

My  son  hasten  forth  to  the  strand ; 
And  mark — when  the  cross  on  the  tower  shall  fling 

Its  shadow  across  a  white  stone; 
Let  that  spot  be  my  tomb,  let  the  brethren  bring 

Their  dead  Abbot  to  rest  there  alone. 

"And  listen,  my  son,  as  the  youngest  of  all, 

This  secret  I  give  to  your  ear — 
The  treasure  I  held,  holy  vessels  and  all, 

Securely  I  buried  them  there. 
Until  God  lifts  the  curse  of  oppression  at  last, 

Or  your  life,  youthful  brother,  be  run ; 
Keep  that  treasure  in  trust,  till  all  trouble  has  passed, 

For  our  saint  has  no  worthier  son." 

Brother  Paul  hastened  forth  e'er  the  bell  ceased  to  toll. 

To  the  beautiful  spot  on  the  strand ; 
And  the  summer  breeze  whispered  sweet  peace  to  his  soul, 

As  he  prayed  to  the  God  of  our  land ; 
For  he  marked  the  white  stone  where  the  shadow  was 
flung 

From  the  cross  on  the  tower  at  noon ; 
While  he  thought  when  the  Requiem  Mass  would  be  sung. 

Their  good  Abbot  would  rest  there  too  soon. 
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Oh,  God,  there's  a  flash  of  bright  steel  from  the  Lee, 

And  a  boat  is  approaching  the  Isle ; 
The  breeze  that  should  soothe  all  the  happy  and  free, 

Whispers  now  but  of  murder  and  guile  : 
Brother  Paul  rushes  back,  and  the  bell  once  again 

But  discordantly  sounds  on  the  air, 
As  he  shouts  to  the  kneeling  and  panic-struck  men — 

'Tis  the  soldiers — escape  or  prepare  ! 

"  One  word,   Brother  John,  you're  the  youngest  save  me. 

Tell  the  Abbot  I  did  what  he  said ; 
That  I  died  in  my  duty  and  never  shall  flee — 

On  a  white  stone  my  blood  shall  be  shed. 
And  under  that  stone  shall  the  Abbot  be  laid — 

Without  letter,  or  sculpture,  or  text; 
God's  vessels  for  ruffianly  hands  were  not  made — 

Whisper  this,  ere  you  die,   to  the  next." 


The  slaughter  is  o'er,  for  few  brothers  had  fled — 

The  Abbey  is  sacked  and  laid  waste ; 
Some  lovingly  lingered  to  bury  the  dead, 

When  the  foe  had  departed  in  haste  : 
Stiff  and  stark  Brother  Paul  lies  across  the  white  stone — 

His  "tonsured"  head  clove  to  the  chin; 
Brother  John  whispers  low  to  one  brother  alone — 

Then  falls  back  free  from  trouble  and  sin. 


THE   SHAMROCK  CHAIN. 

Round  and  round  about  the  world — 

IFrom  the  tropics  to  the  pole, 
Where  the  avalanche  is  hurl'd — 

Where  dark  foaming  billows  roll; 
Where  the  scorching  sun  is  shining 

On  the  desert's  arid  plain — 
Where  the  exile  sad  is  pining. 

Runs  a  strong,  but  slender  chain. 
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'Tis  a  chain  of  little  shamrocks, 

Given  by  a  saint  of  yore ; 
Meant  by  him  to  bind  together 

All   the  sons  of 'Erin's   shore. 
High  and  haughty,  poor  and  lowly, 

To  Saint  PatfTck  give  high  place — 
He  who  scorns  his  tiny  shamrocl^ 

Is  an  alien  to  his  race. 

To  this  slender  chain  suspended, 

Are  three  emblems  from  above, 
With  a  lesson  never  ended — 

Telling  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love — 
Changeless  Faith,  pure  Hope  for  Sireland ; 

Love  for  what  is  good  and  pure  : 
Potent  God  of  Green  old  Ireland, 

Keep  that  slender  chain  secure  ! 

St.  Patrick's  Day,    1895. 


SHAMROCK  HATERS. 


On  the  face  of  God's  earth,  on  the  mountain  or  valley. 

Where  the  foot  of  a  stranger  may  wearily  roam, 
Does  an  Irishman  live  who  is  careless  to  rally 

Round  the  dear  little  shamrock  from  Erin  his  home? 
If  there  be,  may  he  lie  'neath  a  far  foreign  sky. 

Nor  disgrace  the  green  land  that  St.   Patrick  has  trod ; 
Ever  lonely  his  grave,  on  the  land  or  the  wave, 

And  no  prayer  ascend  for  his  soul  up  to  God  ! 
With  no  tongue  or  no  record  to  tell  how  he  perished ; 

No  landmark  to  point  to  the  spot  where  he  died  ; 
In  place  of  the  shamrock  he  ought  to  have  cherish 'd 

Wild  landweeds  or  seaweeds  such  cowards  should  hide. 
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ONLY  A  BIT  OF  BLARNEY  STONE. 

Dear  Hogan,*  unknown  to  my  lady  the  Countess 

I'm  keepin"   old  friend,  a  small  tribute  for  you; 
It  is  only —  no  matter,  you  know  where  the  fount  is 

Of  learning-  and  elegance — Whist !  Thiggin  Thu  ? 
Sir  George  C will  not  miss  it,  and  faith,  the  cute  Yankee, 

That  bought  an  old  boulder  from  Molly  Malone, 
Will  "guess"   'twas  a  sell  and  look  snappish  and  cranky, 

When  he  finds  his  tall  talk  has  no  sweet  Irish  tone. 

Won't  you  sing  once  again  of  your  own  lordly  Shannon, 

And  wish  this  oear  land  from  all  trouble  was  free? 
Your  Muse  will  a.-muse  us  from  Cork  to  Dungannon, 

From  the  Banks  of  the  Foyle  to  the  banks  of  the  Lee. 
Ah  !  Michael,  from  Dublin  to  Cork's  fair  Marina, 

There's  nothing  like  Blar ah,  what  do  I  say  ! — 

I  thought  I  was  writing  i  n=ainim  na  ndaoiyiej — 

Don't  tell  it  ye  devils  to  one  in  your  way  ! 

It  is  only  a  scrap  of  stone,  but  its  powers 

Lure  the  maidens  around  you,  the  birds  from  the  air; 
Faix  it  coaxes  the  wicked  old  bees  from  the  flowers — 

I  have  it,  I'll  keep  it  for  you,  never  fear  ! 
And  now,  till  we  meet,  may  good  fortune  attend  you  ! — 

Good  luck  and  good  health,  and  good  wishes  galore ! — 
And  the  winds,  as  they  blow  o'er  the  Lee,  only  send  you 

True  friendship  from  me  on  its  green  winding  shore  ! 
*  Michael  Hogan,  Bard   of   Thomond. 
tin  the  name  of  the  Deople. 


THE  DEVIL'S  SMOOTHING  IRON. 

'Twas  a   round-shaped  grassy    Island, 

Decked  with  two  "Arbutus"  trees. 
And  the  breeze  from  many  a  highland, 

Made   them   quiver  in  their   knees ; 
Till  they  flung  fantastic  shadows 

On  the  stagnant  lake  below. 
But  no  flower  that  decks  the  meadows, 

On  that  grassy  Isle  would  grow. 
•The  Shrubbery,  now  Fitzgerald   Park. 
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There  were  blackbirds  in  each  "  Aspen," 

While  the  thrush  sang-  on  "  The  Dyke"  ; 
But  no  bird,  or  bee,  or  butterfly, 

That  Island  seemed  to  like. 
When  the  lake  was  frozen  over. 

Children's  feet  ne'er  trod  its  ice; 
And   in   summer,  to   its  cover 

From    its  heat    would    none   entice. 

Nothing  said  in  "  Moore"  or  "  Byron," 

How  it  got  the  mystic  name — 
Of  "The  Devil's  Smoothing  Iron," 

Or  what  caused  its  ghostly  fame  : 
Neither  father,  sister,  brother, 

Ever  told  us  how  or  why, 
Yet  we  whispered  to  each  other, 

With  a  restless,  watchful  eye — 
"That "  no  matter  what  we  whispered, 

It  no  longer  holds  its  place ; 
It  was  neither  use  nor  ornament. 

But  more  of  a  disgrace. 


THIRTEEN  STRIPES   AND  THIRTEEN   STARS. 

America!  hail  to  your    flaunting  "Flag," 

With  its  cluster  of  silver  stars — 
Unconquered  still,  without  boast  or  brag — 

Supported  by  Crimson  Bars. 
Ah,  many  a  change  has  the  world  seen — ■ 

In  the  slavish  land  or  the  free. 
Since  we  hailed  it  first  from  this  land  of  green, 

In  Seventeen-Eighty-Three. 

Only  thirteen  stripes,   only  thirteen  stars, 

Were  flung  to  our  changeful  skies ; 
And  the  people  gazed  on  the  lurid  bars 

On  the  flag  of  the  "Enterprise"  : 
Unconquered  then,  unconquered  still. 

They  have  floated  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Since  we  saw  them  first  from  the  wind-swept  hill — 

O'er  the  beautiful  River  Lee. 
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Full  many  a  standard  trailed  the  dust 

In  the  world's  wild  wars  since  then, 
The  battlefield  and  the  blood-stained  rust, 

Have  conquered  those  hordes  of  men  : 
But  one  Emblem  of  Hope,  Red,  White  and  Blue, 

We  may  gaze  on  still  with  pride; 
And  many  an  Irishman  brave  and  true, 

To  uphold  it  have  proudly  died. 

Columbia  !  land  of  the  brave  and  free, 

What  millions  have   trod  thy   shore ! 
From  the  River  Foyle  to  the  River  Lee, 

They  have  braved  wild  ocean's  roar; 
Sad  exiles  all,  they  were  forced  to  roam 

From  Green  Erin,  far  away, 
But  they  found  a  refuge,  they  found  a  home. 

Where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hold  sway. 

America  !  long  may  it  proudly  float — 

Flung  out  on  the  passing  breeze  ! — 
Long  may  your  bugles  sound  the  note 

Of  Freedom,  o'er  lands  and  seas  ! 
May  your  stars  increase,  and  all  troubles  cease, 

Until  strife  from  the  earth  be  gone; 
And  your  Eagle  soar  o'er  the  mountains  hoar — 

With  its  Motto  of  "  Many  in  one!" 


WHAT  THE  ECHO  SAYS. 

Tell  us,  oh  mystic  voice. 

Hid  in  the  mountains. 
Shall  we  again  rejoice 

By  the  clear  fountains? 
Shall  peace   and  plenty  reign — 

Tell   us  whenever? 
Back  comes  our  voice  again 

Murmuring — *'  Never. " 
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Never?     Say  why  is  this — 

Where  is  the  danger  ? 
Erin,  once  land  of  bliss, 

Ruled  by   the  stranger; 
Has  God  forsaken  us — 

All  hope  departed  : 
Why  do  we  suffer  thus? 

Echo  says — "Parted." 

Parted?  all  hands  abroad, 
Where  the  sun  shineth, 

Where  human  foot  has  trod. 
Sad  Exile  pineth. 

Do  they  not  love  this  land 
Truly  and  dearly? — 

Back  comes  the  Echo  grand, 
But  it  says — "Early." 

Early?  why  do  you  say? 

Voice  from  the  hollow ; 
Which  is  the  truest  way, 

Freedom  to  follow? 
Is  it  through  battle,  or 

Strife,   or  disunion — 
Down  comes  the  answer,  for, 

Echo  says — "Union." 

Union? — ah,  yes,  I  know, 
Union  for  Ireland ; 

Where  the  green  shamrocks  grow- 
Dear   to  our   sireland  : 

Each  tiny  leaflet  keeps 
Far  from  its  brother. 

While  Erin  sadly  weeps — 
Erin  our  Mother. 

Emblem  of  Bard  and  Chief  ! 

Love  it  the  stronger ; 
Break  but  one  tiny  leaf — 

Shamrock    no    longer  : 
Whole — would  green  Erin 

No  more  be  unhappy ; 
Hear  what  the  Echo  says — 

What  is  it? — "  Happy"  ! 
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THE  DROWNED  MAIDEN. 

The  seamew  screamed  her  boding  cry 

Above  the  wild  waves'  crest, 
And  darkly  frowned  the  stormy  sky 

O'er  ocean's  heaving  breast; 
Yet  calmly  slept  a  maiden  fair — 

Lulled  by  the  rushing  breeze, 
Which  wildly  tossed  her  golden  hair, 

Like  sere  leaves  from  the  trees  : 
She  heeded  not  the  captain's  cry 

The  tempest  round  her  swells, 
She  dreams  of  Erin's  changeful  sky, 

And  dear  old  Shandon  Bells. 

The  tempest  croons  itself  to  rest. 

The  wreck  lay  on  the  shore ; 
The  life-throb  in  one  fair  young  breast, 

Is  stilled  for  evermore  : 
And  seamaids  steal  from  out  their  caves, 

To  wreathe  her  golden  hair ; 
And  wonder  why  the  ruthless  waves 

Should  slay  a  thing  so  fair. 
Her  sands  have  run,  her  life  is  o'er. 

She's  free  from  earthly  leaven ; 
No  bells  upon  her  native  shore 

Can  match  the  Bells  of  Heaven. 


THE   LAST  OF  MOTHER  HUBBARD. 

"  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard, 

To    give    h^    poor    dog    a    bone; 
And  when  she  went  there  the  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  the  poor  dog  got  none." 

She  went  to  the  Agent  and  asked  for  "  some  bread "- 

In  a  quiet  and  affable  tone; 
But  the  Agent  (of  course)  threw  her  out  on  her  head, 

And  so  the  poor  dame  got  none. 
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She  went  to  the  landlord  and  made  a  complaint, 

That  would  soften  the  heart  of  a  stone ; 
But  he  threatened  Eviction  and  caused  her  to  faint, 

And  so  the  poor  dame  got  none. 

She  went  to  "  the  Bobbies"  and  asked  "  an  arrest" — 

(The  old  dame  had  a  way  of  her  own) ; 
But  they  "pitched  her  to  ,  she  might  do  her  big  best," 

And  so  the  poor  dame  got  none. 

She  went  to  a  Magistrate,    "Bluster,   R.M.", 
To  complain  of  the  "Bobbies"  harsh  tone; 

And  he  told  her  to  "go  back  and  ask  pardon  from  them" — 
And  so  the  poor  dame  got  none. 

But  they  gave  her  a  license,  a  muzzle  and  log — 
Made  her  put  her  hard  cash  on  the  stone; 

"  'Twas  the  best  for  her  Moonlighting  baste  of  a  dog, 
'Twas  a  baton  he'd  want — not  a  bone." 

She  went  to  the  National  League  in  the  rain, 

The  poor  dog  being  hungry  the  while ; 
And  they  told  her  to  join  in  "The  Plan  of  Campaign," 

So  she  toddled  away  with  a  smile. 

Went  back  to  the  Agent  and  offered  the  rent — 

He  refused  in  a  bullying  tone ; 
For  she  asked  "  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent," 

And  so  the  poor  dame  got  none. 

She  went  to  a  grocer  and  purchased  some  "tay," 
Bread  and  butter,  and  "mate,"  and  some  rum; 

Which  she  took  in  a  bottle  to  sip  on  her  way — 
And  of  all  the  poor  dog  got  some. 

She  sat  herself  coolly  to  wait  the  event — 

"  Pincher"   quietly  picking  a  bone; 
For  she  knew  that  her  landlord  would  ask  for  the  rent, 

And  he'd  get  what  she  offered — or  none. 

One  day.  Mother  Hubbard's  dog  snarl'd — "Bow-wow" — 

'Twas  the  Agent  he  smelt  on  the  breeze; 
And  the  Agent  said — "Madam,  your  claim  we  allow," — 

I  will  take  the  rent  now,  if  you  please." 
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And  this  is  the  "  moral"  that  follows  the  tale — 
Thoug-h  her  children  in  fetters  may  groan; 

Mother  Hubbard  will  pay  no  exorbitant  gale, 
While  her  dog  is  in  want  of  a  bone. 


BY  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  LEE. 

I  think  of  old  days  when  contented  and  merry, 

My  heart  never  heaved  with  a  sigh ; 
While  I  paddled  our  skiff  past  the  beautiful  ferry, 

The  lark  sang  far  up  in  the  sky  : 
Then  up  where  the  weir  flings  its  diamond-hued  showers, 

That  sprinkled  my  young  love  and  me ; 
As  her  little  hands  played  with  the  lovely  wild  flowers 

By  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Lee. 

Or  down  where  Lough  Mahon  flings  out  its  bright  waters, 

When  sunset  shone  clear  on  its  breast ; 
I  sailed  with  the  dearest  of  Cork's  lovely  daughters. 

And  watched  the  bright  clouds  in  the  west : 
Or  found  little  islands  with  verdure-clad  bowers — 

Like  emeralds  set  in  the  sea; 
Where  we  whispered  of  love,  with  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 

By  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Lee. 

But  it  passed  like  a  dream,  and  in  vain  is  my  weeping — 

I  knelt  one  dark  day  on  the  sod, 
O'er  a  spot  where  my  loved  one  was  quietly  sleeping 

When  her  pure  spirit  went  to  its  God. 
Ah,  me,  could  I  think,  when  I  sailed  o'er  the  ocean — 

For  wealth,  to  the  land  of  the  free; 
My  poor  heart  would  throb  with  its  grief  and  emotion, 

By  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lee. 

Farewell  to  the  Dyke  and  to  Cork's  lovely  City  ! — 

Farewell  to  tlie  Lee's  flashing  wave ! — 
You  can  think  of  a  wandering  exile  with  pity, 

And  care   his  young  love's  lonely   grave. 
The  body  may  pine,  though  the  heart  will  grow  fonder. 

The  thoughts  and  the  spirit  are  free; 
And  in  dreams  of  the  night,  I  shall  peacefully  wander 

By  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Lee. 
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GEMS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Oh,  you  cannot  tell,  you  cannot  tell, 
Of  the  gems  that  lie  where  Peris  dwell ; 
And  the  treasures  of  the  mystic  deep, 
In  the  caverns  where  the  mermaids  sleep. 
For,  the  jewels  of  the  richest  mine, 

Ever  delved  by  toiling  slaves, 
Grow  dim  in  the  Viight  of  those  that  shine 

Beneath  the  deep  salt  waves. 
Take  back  again  your  glittering  prize — • 
They  are  rich  in  other  maiden's  eyes; 
Such  gems  bring  no  delight  to  me, 
Till  you  bring  the  peerless  gems  of  the  sea. 

Nay,  tell  me  not  that  divers  seek 
Mid  toils  and  dangers  that  blanch  the  cheek- 
Far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  stormy  main — 
Those  boasted  gems  and  seek  in  vain. — 
I've  seen  them  sparkling  far  below 

The  tall  ship's  rushing  keel, 
And  the  brightest  tints  of  Heaven's  bow 

Could  not  sweeter  hues  reveal. 
Take  back  the  glittering  toys  you  bring — 
Though  fit  to  deck  the  bride  of  a  king ; 
I'll  wear  no  other  gems  for  thee, 
But  the  peerless,  priceless  gems  of  the  sea. 


THE  OSSUARY— THE    LAST   OF    GILL  ABBEY. 

Why  do  you  prate  of  "  The  sands  of  Time" — 
To  leave  your  footsteps  in  manhood's  prime; 
What  is  the  use  of  your  sighs  and  tears, 
To  the  lapse  of  full  three  hundred  years? 
Why  do  you  toil  till  your  hair  is  gray 
Then,  like  a  meteor,  pass  away  ; 
For  centuries  pass  o'er  the  good  and  true, 
And  scatter  the  relics  of  "  Gilla  Hugh." 
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This  is  the  story — ag"es  had  flown, 

Gill  Abbey  had  not  a  stone  on  a  stone ; 

Yet,  its  grand  old  name  on  our  memory  rings, 

As  the  school  to  which  came  the  sons  of  Kings  : 

Its  Abbot,  Gill  Aedha  O'Mughin  brave. 

Had  scattered  the  Danes  on  the  Lee's  fair  wave — 

With  his  warrior  monks,  and  his  young  "Culdees"- 

AU  past,  like  the  breath  of  the  rushing  breeze. 

But,  a  good  man  gathered  the  sacred  bones 
In  a  little  tomb  of  the  Abbey  Stones ; 
And  bravely  it  bore  the  wild  winds  shock. 
On  the  edge  of  the  steep  Gill  Abbey  rock. 
Only  a  while  they  rest  in  the  clay — 
The  limestone  cliff  must  be  quarried  away  ! — 
Up  with  the  bones  again — not  far — 
To  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Fin  Barr. 

There  they  are  laid,  with  no  cross  to  tell — 
No  burning  taper,  no  passing  bell ; 
The  stranger's  foot  may  tread  o'er  the  spot, 
For,  nothing  reminds  him — "  Forget  me  not." 
The  summer  trees  their  branches  toss 
O'er  many  a  sculptured  Celtic  cross. — 
Forgotten  by  all,  but  the  passing  breeze. 
Are  the  sacred  bones  of  the  old  "Culdees. " 

And  the  little  tomb,  'tis  scattered  abroad — 
A  shapeless  heap  on  the  fair  green  sod ; 
Its  sculptured  angels  of  ages  past — 
Broken,  defaced,  through  the  winter's  blast! 
The  old  "Culdees"  and  brave  Gilla  Hugh," 
Are  but  names  of  old  to  me  and  you ; 
But  their  souls  are  enjoying  Heaven's  ray 
Around  God's  White  Throne  in  an  endless  day  I 


WELCOME   HOME  IN  NINETY^EIGHT. 

Thrice  welcome  across  the  Atlantic  waves, 
To  Green  Erin,  your  fond  old  Mother  ! — 

Though  her  soil  be  strewn  with  the  Martyr's  graves — 
The  grandsire,  your  father,  your  brother  : 
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While  the  shamrock  grows,  we  shall  mourn  their  fate, 
And  their  deeds  shall  live  in  our  story ; 

For  "We  fear  not  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight," 
Nor  to  strive  for  our  Country's  Glory. 

Your  Star-spangled  Banner — Red,  White,  and  Blue, 

Shall  gleam  bright  o'er  the  Irish  waters; 
With  the  Sunburst  Flag  of  the  brave  and  true — 

The  pride  of  our  sons  and  daughters  ! 
Thrice  welcome  again  to  your  mother's  breast — 

May  ye  burst  the  foul  bonds  that  hold  us  I — 
For  ye  are  the  men  from  the  far,  far  west, 

Of  which  good  Columbkille  foretold  us. 

Welcome,  for  now  has  a  century  roll'd — 

Of  trouble,  of  strife,  and  of  danger ; 
And  the  fair  land  St.  Patrick  bless'd  of  old, 

Is  still  in  the  thrall  of  a  stranger. 
But  shed  no  tears  for  our  patriots'  fate, 

Let  your  hearts  be  brave,  if  tender ; 
Hurrah,  then,  for  Ireland  and  Ninety-Eight — 

And  with  voice  and  hand,  defend  her  ! 


SANDY.* 

I  remember  the  name  of  an  honest  man. 

In  the  pleasant  old  boyish   times; 
And  I  think  it  the  wisest  and  safest  plan, 

To  place  him  among  my  rhymes  : 
For  he  gently  travelled  life's  rugged  paths — 

He  was  affable,  kind,  and  handy ; 
And  he  reigned  supreme  at  the  "  Western  Baths," 

For  the  honest  man's  name  was  "  Sandy." 

How  pleasant  it  was  in  the  rosy  morn, 
As  we  sat  by  the  bright  old  stream, 

Where  the  shamrocks  grew,  and  the  scented  thorn 
Made  our  lives  seem  a  perfumed  dream ; 

*•  Caretaker  of  the  Public  Baths,  Western  Road. 

10 
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And  he  calmly  smiled  at  our  young  delights, 
As  we  shared  our  "  dilisk"  or  candy; 

And  he  gently  settled  our  childish  fights, 
For  a  peaceable  maa  was  "  Sand^." 

But  the  boys  he  loved,  as  the  years  rolled  by, 

Grew  up  to  be  resolute  men ; 
And  roamed  far  off  'neath  a  burning  sky — 

By  prairie,  forest  and  glen; 
But  their  hearts  oft  pined  for  the  scenes  of  yore, 

Though  sitting  where  palm-trees  quiver ; 
While  "Sandy"  remained  on  his  native  shore, 

Still  watching  the  dear  old  river. 

And  winters  came  with  their  sleet  and  snow, 

And  wild  winds  the  waters  swept ; 
And  the  Frost  King  fettered  the  river's  flow. 

Yet  Old  "Sandy"  his  watch  still  kept: 
And  the  swallows  came  from  a  distant  coast, 

When  the  sweet  springtime  was  late ; 
But  "Sandy"  was  always  at  his  post — 

Like  "  Black  Agnes,"  at  the  gate. 

And  children  came  when  the  leaves  were  green,. 

And  the  breeze  blew  soft  and  free ; 
And  played  in  the  old  familiar  scene. 

By  the  beautiful  River  Lee  : 
And  the  exile  roaming  deep  forest  paths. 

Thought,  with  sadness  in  his  breast, 
How  he  lingered  long  at  old  "  Sandy's"  Baths,^ 

When  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west. 

But  he  passed  away  at  the  eventide, 

(For  our  life  is  at  best  a  dream) — 
Yet  I'd  gladly  stand  by  old  "  Sandy's"  side, 

When  I  follow  him  "down  the  stream" — 
In  the  land  where  Angel  voices  sound. 

And  ne'er  enters  care  or  woe — 
Old  "  Sandy"  is  very  sure  to  be  found 

Where  the  beautiful  rivers  flow. 
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JEROME  COLLINS. 

On  a  hiH  that  looks  on  the  Lee's  fair  breast, 
Our  "Weather  Prophet"  takes  his  rest — 
With  a  Celtic  cross  above  his  head — 
Where  the  wild  winds  howl,  o'er  his  lonely  bed. 
They  seem  to  watch  as  they  come  and  go, 
The  dreamless  sleep  of  the  dead  below; 
For,  his  "warnings"  of  each  coming  gale. 
Saved  many  a  widow's  and  orphan's  wail. 

And  they  fiercely  battled  o'er  mount  and  plain — 

With  frantic  might  and  with  drenching  rain ; 

And  massed  their  forces  from  the  west, 

On  the  day  we  laid  him  down  to  rest. 

We  fought  our  way,  and  the  wild  wind's  breath 

Could  not  conquer  Irish  hearts,  nor  death; 

We  laid  him  deep  on  the  green  hillside. 

With  the  mother  he  loved,  her  son,  her  pride. 

Again  they  came  at  the  deep  midnight, 

.Where  they  howled  and  raged,  in  their  senseless  might ; 

They  dashed  to  pieces  the  cross  of  stone. 

And  the  relics  brought  from  the  Arctic  lone. 

For,  Jerome  Collins  had  dared  to  tell 

The  secret  haunts,  where  the  wild  winds  dwell; 

And  warned  all,  of  their  coming  wrath. 

Ere  they  rushed  abroad  on  their  ruthless  path. 

Sad  was  his  death,  near  the  dread  North  Pole, 

Where  the  Frost  King  reigns  and  his  icebergs  roll — 

On  the  path  the  brave  explorers  went, 

He  could  not  go,  he  was  ill  and  spent : 

In  an  open  boat  on  the  frozen  sea, 

Far  from  his  home  by  the  flashing  Lee — 

With  none  but  his  foes,  the  winds,  to  mark 

His  end,  poor  Collins  died  cold  and  stark. 
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But  they  brought  him  back  to  his  native  shore — 
His  race  was  run,  and  his  toils  were  o'er ; 
And  the  tempest,  knowing-  its  wrath  was  vain, 
Only  murmurs  now  with  the  summer  rain. 
There's  another  cross,  now,  above  his  head, 
And  strangers  visit  his  lonely  bed — 
From  sorrow  and  trouble,  and  danger  free — 
On  his  mother's  breast  by  the  winding  Lee. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  CLOCK. 

On  the  wall  the  clock  is  keeping 

Time — is  keeping  ceaselessly — 
Minute  after  minute — leaping 

Into  dread  eternity  ! 
And  a  voice  seems  ever  crying — 

Like  the  whispers  of  the  Fates — 
Work,  for  swift  the  hours  are  flying — 

Time  or  tide  for  no  man  waits  ! 

Work,  why  sit  ye  idly  waiting 

For  the  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel? — 
Idly  with  yourselves  debating — 

"  Shall  our  lot  be  woe  or  weal?" 
Onward,  cherish  self-reliance — 

With  success  it  ever  mates ; 
Bid  grim  care  a  stern  defiance — 

Time  or  tide  for  no  man  waits  ! 

Sandy  deserts  lie  before  you; 
Still  you  sit  in  dull  despair : 

Still  the  burning  sky  is  o'er  you. 
And  no  water  far  or  near. 

March  ahead  to  crystal  water — 
Shady  palm-groves,  luscious  dates, 

March,  or  strew  the  sand  with  slaughter- 
Time  or  tide  for  no  man  waits  ! 
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Hark,  the  stormy  wind  is  blowing — 

Furl  the  sails,  and  heave  the  lead; 
See  the  pale  blue  lightning  glowing  ! 

See,  wild  breakers  are  ahead  ! 
Make  your  port  before  the  ocean 

Dashes  in  your  ribs  and  plates; 
Do  not  face  its  wild  commotion — 

Time  or  tide  for  no  man  waits  ! 

Ye  whose  steps  can  climb  the  mountain ; 

Ye  who  look  on  God's  bright  sky  : 
Stand  beside  the  flashing  fountain — 

Hear  the  weird  wild  breezes  sigh  ! 
Think  upon  the  pale,  sad  faces 

Pressed  against  the  dungeon  grates; 
Free  them,  e'er  you've  vacant  places — 

Time  or  tide  for  no  man  waits  ! 

Take  a  lesson  from  the  river — - 
Watch  its  tireless  ebb  and  flow ; 

Where  wild  flowers  and  branches  quiver- 
Onward  still  its  wavelets  go. 

Trust  in  God ;  be  strong  and  stronger — 
Do  not  loiter  in  the  gates; 

Make  an  effort ;  pause  no  longer — 
Time  or  tide  for  no  man  waits  ! 


WHISPERED  ON  THE  BREEZE. 

By  the  fountain  in  the  valley, 

On  the  cliff  beside  the  sea, 
Through  the  groves  of  waving  sally, 

Through  the  Pass  of  Keimaneigh — 
On  the  mountain,  steep  and  hoary. 

Under  waving  summer  trees, 
In  old  castles  famed  in  story, 

I  have  listened  to  the  breeze ; 
And  my  spirit  but  rejoices 

As  it  rushes  wild  and  free 
With  its  glad  or  sombre  voices 

O'er  the  chainless  river  Lee. 
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When  I  hear  the  wild  bees  humming 

In  the  noontide's  sultry  hours — 
'  Hope  and  trust  the  time  is  coming," 

Sings  the  breeze  among  the  flowers. 
Now  it  bends  the  golden  fern ; 

Now  it  whispers  to  the  rose  : 
Now  it  rushes  wild  and  stern — 

Hoarsely  shrieking  as  it  goes. 
Yet  it  leaves  no  trace  of  sorrow, 

For,  to  me  it  seems  to  say — 
God  shall  send  some  bright  to-morrow  !— 

Erin's  tears  shall  wipe  away!" 

Now  they  dash  along  the  ocean ; 

Now  they  howl  above  the  wave : 
And  amid  the  wild  commotion, 

Sinks  the  sailor  to  his  grave. 
Yet,  as  morning  dawns  in  beauty, 

How  they  whisper  to  the  sod — 
'  Blame  us  not,  it  was  our  duty. 

As  the  messengers  of  God  ! 
Ye  are  safe,  when  others  perish 

Love  the  land  that  gave  you  birth  ! 
Heed  the  breezes ;  Hope  still  cherish — 

'Tis  God's  favoured  spot  on  earth!" 


LUSSMORE— A  SONG. 

Dedicated  to  Miss  Lalla  Murphy,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Lussmore,  Lussmore,  when  my  thoughts  are  bright, 

I  bind  thee  in  my  hair ; 
And  scenes  of  beauty  and  delight 

Come  round  me  rich  and  rare  : 
For  I  see  a  land  of  gorgeous  hue 

In  the  purple  sunset  glow ; 
Where  the  maids  are  fair  and  the  lovers  true. 

And  beautiful  rivers  flow. 
Ah,  rivers  of  gold  to  the  sea  are  rolled, 

From  this  green  and  peaceful  shore ; 
And  its  flowers  are  bright  in  a  fadeless  light, 

Yet  I  love  thee  best,  Lussmore ! 
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Lussmore,  Lussmore,   when  my  thoughts  are  dark, 

I  lay  thee  on  my  breast; 
And  my  spirit,  like  a  storm-tossed  ark, 

Glides  into  a  port  of  rest, 
Where  scalding"  tears  no  more  I  weep. 

For  the  scornful  lips  are  dumb ; 
And  I  lie  at  rest  on  a  tranquil  deep. 

Where  wild  waves  never  come. 
Sorrow  and  pain  no  longer  reign 

On  this  calm  and  happy  shore ; 
And  its  flowers  bloom  with  a  sweet  perfume, 

Yet  I  love  thee  best,  Lussmore ! 

Lussmore,  Lussmore,  at  deep  midnight, 

When  fairies  ring  thy  bells, 
There  are  sounds  of  music  and  delight 

From   raths   and   groves   and   dells; 
And  flashing  eyes  amid  rainbow  dyes, 

And  laughter,    shout,   and   song. 
Where  the  m.oonbeams  glance  on  the  merry  dance 

Of  the  tiny  elfin  throng  : 
The  peace  of  God  seems  to  grace  the  sod 

Of  the  shamrock-spangled  shore, 
Like  a  babe  at  rest  on  its  mother's  breast — 

So  my  love  for  thee,   Lussmore ! 


STRANGE   MURMURS. 

There's  a  hush  and  a  lull  in  the  soft  summer  breeze, 
And  a  whisper  has  pass'd  to  the  tall  waving  trees; 
There's  a  gloom  on  the  river,  a  pause  in  the  streams, 
And  a  shade  has  pass'd  over  the  sun's  golden  beams  : 
One  wave  has  dashed  in  on  the  rocks  white  with  foam, 
And  the  crows — though   'tis   noon — with  loud  caws  hurry 

home; 
The  cattle  look  round  for  one  moment  in  fear, 
Then  dash  round  the  fields  in  a  headlong  career. 
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Have  you  heard  it,  the  whisper  brought  here  by  the  breeze, 
With  the  brine  and  the  perfume  of  eastern  seas? 
Can  you  read  it  or  note  it,  the  task  is  too  hard. 
Till  you  hear  it  again  in  the  verse  of  the  Bard. 
There  are  plottings  of  Princes,  in  Palace  and  Hall, 
And  the  hand  writes  the  sentence  again  on  the  wall ; 
And  squadrons  shall  dash  upon  squadrons  in  ire. 
And  Nation  meet  Nation  in  bloodshed  and  fire  ! 

For,  the  Northern  eagles  are  whetting  their  beaks, 

And  the  wolves  make  the  pine-forests  hideous  with  shrieks ; 

The  vulture  looks  down  from  his  mountain  on  high, 

Then  careers  on  his  pinions  till  lost  in  the  sky. 

There  is  whetting  of  sabres,  though  all  looks  so  calm, 

And  shadows  flit  wild  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  ; 

The  far  Continent,  darker  though  far  be  the  hour 

When  the  Ghelier  shall  fight  in  the  cause  of  the  Giaour. 

"  Limber  up.  Limber  up,"  there  are  deeds  to  be  done, 
Ere  the  fight  shall  be  over  the  battle  be  won ; 
Ere  the  Lion  of  Gold  and  the  Cross  of  Blood  Red 
Shall  be  waved  o'er  the  heaps  of  the  dying  and  dead  : 
And  the  sons  of  the  Harp  and  the  Shamrock  shall  lie 
Far  away  from  their  homes,  'neath  the  eastern  sky. 
But,  God  bless  our  green  island,  each  valley  and  scaur ; 
Though  the  summer  breeze  whispers  a  message  of  war. 


AQUA  MARINE. 


Sea  water,  sea  water,  whisper  to  me — 
Were  you  ever  a  part  of  the  bright  River  Lee? 
Did  you  fall  in  dew  diamonds  at  blush  of  the  dawn. 
Over  wild  Inchigeela  or  sweet  Carrigrohane? 
Did  you  plash  in  the  stream  that  flows  close  to  the  door 
Of  my  beautiful  love  on  that  green  winding  shore. 
Or  rush  through  dear  Cork  in  the  ring  of  the  tide. 
When  Shandon  Bells  fling  their  sweet  notes  far  and  wide? 
Sea  water,  why  did  I  sail  from  that  land, 
.To  wander  alone  on  this  desolate  strand ; 
And  watch  the  white  sea-birds  that  fly  o'er  the  foam? — 
Oh  God  !  for  one  kind  word  of  love  from  my  home. 
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SWANS  ON  THE  LEE. 

Seeking  no  solitude,  fearing  no  danger, 

Swiftly  and  gracefully  onward  they  glide — 
Out  in  the  sunshine,  unheeding  the  stranger, 

Sail  the  white  birds  on  the  Lee's  flashing  tide. 
Not  in  deep  pools,  underneath  the  sad  willow, 

Where  the  children  of  Lir  rested  far  from  the  sea ; 
But  fighting  with  gulls  for  the  waifs  of  the  billow, 

Undaunted  and  proud,  go  the  swans  of  the  Lee. 

West,  when  sunset-clouds  redden  the  river. 

Flitting  white  shadows  glide  close  to  the  shore ; 
Round  by  the  islands,  where  green  ferns  quiver, 

Up  where  the  weir  makes  a  musical  roar. 
The  sun  has  gone  down  over  wild  Inniscarra, 

There's  a  rush  of  white  wings  ever  ready  and  free; 
And  the  swans  have  sped  home  to  the  Lough,  as  an  arrow- 

They  glide  not  by  night  on  the  sweet  river  Lee. 

Up  from  Lough  Mahon  the  morning  is  stealing — 

Tipping  the  towers  of  the  castle  with  gold  ; 
Hark  !  in  the  city  the  sweet  bells  are  pealing — 

Peace  seems  to  reign  o'er  the  land  as  of  old, 
Down  through  the  valley  and  down  from  the  highlands 

Rush  scented  breezes — refreshing  and  free ; 
Back  from  The  Lough  and  the  streams  and  the  islands. 

For  their  long  summer  day  come  the  Swans  of  the  Lee. 


HEALTHY   "BLARNEY   LANE." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  said  a  tourist  one  morning 
To  a  gray  man  of  sixty,  who  bitterly  cried — 

"  'Twas  my   father  that   bate  me,   without  any  warning — 
He's  bating  me  always  since  Mammy  has  died." 

"  Ah,  me,  it  is  sad  to  so  cruelly  treat  you  ! — 
A  man  of  that  age  should  be  patient  and  mild; 

I'll  go  in  and  I'll  ask  for  what  did  he  beat  you" — 

"  Best  keep  out  of  his  way,"  said  the  motherless  "child  !" 
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"Was  it  you  beat  that  boy  at  the  door?"  said  the  stranger; 

"  What  fault  do  you  find,  or  why  is  he  to  blame?" — 
Said  the  old  man — "  Good  neighbour,  just  keep  out  of  danger; 

For  if  you  are  his  bully,  I'll  give  you  the  same." 

"I'll  tell  you  the  reason,  because  you  are  civil, 
(And  each  time  he  does  it  I'll  soften  his  bones) ; 

I  gave  him  that  beating,  the  wicked  young  devil ! 
For  pelting  my  own  poor  old  father  with  stones." 

"May  I  see  the  poor  man?"  said  the  tourist,  with  feeling; 

"  Bedad,  and  you  may,  sir,"  the  old  man  replied: 
Then  opened  a  door,  a  strange  sight  now  revealing — 

On  a  bed  lay  the  Patriarch,  pressing  his  side. 

The  tourist  came  forth,  he  no  longer  was  civil; 

To  the  motherless  "  boy"  he  no  longer  was  mild  : 
"  He  has  served  you  but  right,  too,  you  wicked  young  devil — 

He  who  spareth  the  rod  only  spoileth  the  child." 


SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

The  winter's  snows  are  past  and  gone, 

The  wild  winds  rush  no  more; 
The  flowers  bright  robes  are  putting  on, 

The  bright  stream  laves  the  shore. 
The  spring  is  on  the  valleys  fair, 

Come  forth,   sweet  love,  with  me! 
Its  fresh  breeze  weaves  thy  golden  hair. 

Beside  our  own  dear  Lee. 

The  gorgeous  summer  time  has  come. 

The  lark  sings   high  above ; 
Through  garden  flowers  the  wild  bees  hum, 

Wild  birds  sing  sweet  of  love. 
When  rosy  sunset  gems  the  west, 

And  gilds  the  rippling  tide. 
Sweet  peace  shall  fill  my  throbbing  breast, 

When  thou  art  by  my  side. 
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Autumn  will  come  with  falling*  leaves, 

With  fruits  and  golden  grain; 
And  winter's  blast  howl  round  the  caves, 

With  cold  and  drenching  rain  : 
'Tis  love,  alone,  that  binds  the  heart — 

Seasons  may  come  and  go ; 
Its  golden  links  you  cannot  part, 

Through  sunshine,   tempest,  snow ! 


FORGOTTEN  PATRIOTS. 

Forgotten  is  all  but  the  shamrock  we  love, 

And  the  cross  and  the  harp  of  our  shore ; 
And  the  names  we  should  honour  all  others  above 

In  green  Erin,  are  spoken  no  more. 
Robert  Emmet,  the  brave,  has  long  mouldered  to  dust, 

With  a  "letterless  stone"  o'er  his  clay; 
But  his  deeds  and  his  love  and  his  infinite  trust 

In  this  land  are  forgotten  to-day  ! 

Who  lies  near  a  tower  in  ancient  Kildare, 

With  his  loving  young  heart,  kind  and  true? — 
You  should  v/eep.  Mother  Erin,  a  chieftain  so  fair 

Who  gave  up  all  he  cherished  for  you. 
Lord  Edward,  the  Geraldine — peace  to  your  soul ! — 

Though  you  once  were  our  boast  and  our  pride — 
Time  alters  our  land  as  the  years  onward  roll ; 

Thus  your  name  and  your  memory  died. 

The  wild  winds  of  winter  may  bluster  and  rave. 

Or  may  wail  like  the  Banshee's  sad  moan 
Around  Bodenstown  churchyard,  where  in  a  green  grave. 

Lies  the  famous  and  gallant  Wolfe  Tone. 
Forgotten,  Oh  patriots,  faithful  and  true  ! 

Tho'  all  others  your  names  may  discard ; 
One  heart  throbs  with  love  and  affection  for  you — • 

You  shall  live  in  the  verse  of  a  Bard  ! 
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BERWICK  FOUNTAIN. 

If  yoj  come  to  Cork  in  the  wind  and  rain, 
If  you  come  on  a  cycle,  a  ship,  or  a  train. 
If  you  come  on  a  donkey  or  come  on  a  horse. 
See  the  Fountain  or  else  you  will  feel  remorse. 
'Tis  on  "Tuckey's  Bridge,"  on  the  Grand  Parade, 
And  'tis  known  to  all,  wife,  widow,  or  maid ; 
'Tis  known  to  the  rich,  it  is  known  to  the  poor, 
It  is  feared  by  the  residents  living-  next  door  : 
There  are  selfish  curmudgeons,  who  say  it  is  fudge, 
Though  'twas  given  to  Cork  by  a  generous  judge. 

Judge  Berwick — God  bless  him  !  ah,  how  could  he  tell 
The  five  hundred  he  gave  would  give  us  such  a  sell ; 
For  before  it  was  finished,  twelve  hundred  it  cost — 
But  tnavrone  !  all  the  labour  and  money  was  lost ; 
For  it  scatters  the  water  that  comes  from  its  top, 
And  'twill  wash  down  your  shutters,  thus  saving  a  mop. 
When  it  works,  try  to  pass  it  with  shiny  silk  hat. 
And  'tis  clear  of  the  Fountain  you'll  keep  after  that. 
Try  a  new  suit  of  tweed,  as  a  masher,  a  swell. 
And  the  Fountain  will  make  you  remember  it  well ; 
It  falls  (like  the  rain)  on  just  and  unjust, 
So  'tis  seldom  the  residents  growl  about  dust. 

In  winter,  ah,  well,  there's  no  dust  to  be  laid. 

So  in  "mud-pies"  and  "spatters"  it  does  a  fair  trade; 

When  the  weather  is  frosty  and  sliding  is  rife. 

Just  keep  out  of  its  way  if  you  value  your  life. 

'Tis  better  get  "frost  shoes,"  for  Blakey's  "best  tips" 

Bring  you  down  on  your  back  with  a  curse  on  your  lips. 

In  summer,  oh,  then,  'tis  a  scene  of  delight — 

If  it  chooses  to  "play,"  you  will  think  it  all  right; 

If  the  day  is  too  hot,  and  you  wish  for  a  drink, 

Try  "  Soda  and  Berwick" — you'll  like  it,  I  think. 

Stand  far  off  at  a  distance,  and  watch  its  bright  flow — 

On  the  great  "water-lilies"  that  under  it  grow — 

(Don't  come  nearer,  or  you  are  but  duffers  or  flats) — 

Only  cabbage-leaves  green,  and  discarded  straw  hats. 
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"Well,  why  do  you  keep  it?"  is  asked  by  the  swells — 

As  well  might  they  ask  why  we  keep  Shandon  Bells ; 

That  ring  melodies  sweet  over  hill,  over  glade, 

From  the  ugliest  steeple  that  ever  was  made. 

There's  but  one  Berwick  Fountain  for  Travellers'  Tales — 

(I  defy  them  to  meet  with  its  like  in  Versailles) — 

There's  but  one  "Shandon  Steeple,"  one  "Dyke,"  and 

one  "  Lee,' 
Which  all  strangers  admire  as  it  flows  to  the  sea. 
Let  them  come  here  when  "  ructions"  and  bands  are  about, 
And  one  use  of  the  Fountain  they're  sure  to  find  out — 
'Tis  the  spot,  of  all  others,  such  sights  for  to  see, 
And  its  basins  are  ringing  with  laughter  and  glee. 
'Tis  a  Refuge  for  children,  a  boon,  a  God-send, 
When  they're  helped  o'er  its  rail  by  a  comrade  or  friend; 
And  though  the  blank  nuisance  stands  right  in  our  way, 
We  will  keep  it  and  prize  it,  by  night  and  by  day. 


DOWN  THE  MARINA. 

Down  the  Marina — that  matchess  walk — 

When  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west ; 
Where  bashful  lovers  may  sit  and  talk, 

While  the  wild  bird   seeks  its  nest. 
Ah,  I  think  with  grief  of  the  days  gone  by. 

When  my  heart  was  in  its  prime ; 
As  I  sat  with  my  love  'neath  a  moonlit  sky. 

Ere  I  sought  this  foreign  clime. 

Down  the  Marina  !  I  sit  and  dream 

Of  the  white  wings  over  the  sea. 
As  the  sail  boats  glided  along  the  stream — 

The  moonlit  flashing  Lee. 
And  my  dear  one  spoke  of  the  coming  days, 

And  of  love  that  could  not  tire. 
While  the  bright  moon  shed  its  cold  pale  rays 

On  the  hills  of  sweet  Glanmire. 
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Down  the  Marina  !  I  '11  cross  the  wave, 

And  I'll  seek  my  love  once  more, 
Ere  I  lie  in  a  lonely  exile's  grave, 

On  this  great,  but  homeless  shore, 
What  is  wealth  untold  to  love  grown  cold? 

So  I  '11  cross  the  angry  sea ; 
And  I'll  roam  once  more,  as  I  did  of  yore. 

With  my  love  by  the  sparkling  Lee  ! 


THE   HOUSE  THAT   "NED  '   BUILT. 

Take  this.     What  is  this?     This  is  the  house  that  "Ned"  built- 
And  this  the  Town  Council  (God  bless  'em)  of  Cork, 
Who  are  known  very  well  at  Kamschatka,  New  York, 
Timbuctoo,  and  Calcutta,  at  China,  Stamboul ; 
Aye,  and  down  at  the  old  "  Roaring  Bridge"  of  Blackpool, 
For  their  generous  manner  of  spending  the  Rates — 
As  if  Cork  people  all  had  productive  estates. 
Who  paid  on  the  nail  but  now  grumble  and  wail, 
At  the  state  of  the  House  that  "  Ned"  built. 

.And  thi-  is  the  story  : — They  have  a  Town  Hall 

At  each  small  town  in  Ireland,  to  far  Cushendal. 

They've  a  natty  Town  Hall  built  at  Mullinahone, 

But  the  City  of  Cork  had  not  one  of  its  own ; 

So,  amicably  matters  they  tried  to  arrange, 

And  the  "goodwill"  acquired  of  "The  Corn  Exchange" — 

(Though  they  did  not  get  rid  of  the  ancient  "Trustees," 

Who  are  still  round  the  hive  like  old  bothersome  bees) — 

And  the  Council  asked   "Tenders" — peremptory,  flat, 

"  Municipal  Buildings"  to  make  out  of  that. 

"Ned"  tendered  his  "Tender"  for  Ten  thousand  pounds. 

And  the  Council,  the  People,  the  Press  went  the  rounds ; 

And  they  thought  "Uncle  Ned"  was  two  thousand  too  dear. 

So  they  got  the  Head  Centre  and  Chief  Engineer 

To  cut  off  all  "  Egg  straws"  and  leave  it  at  eight, 

And  they're  bitterly  sorry  just  now,  when  too  late — 

For  all  the  Queen's  horses  and  all  the  Queen's  men, 

And  her  Army  and  Navy — twice  over  again — 
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"Torpedoes"  or  "Ironclads,"  "Eighty-ton  guns" — 

Nor  "  the  World  and  his  Wife,"  Fin  McCool  and  his  sons — 

Neither  Science  nor  Art,  can  redeem  or  repair, 

Or  make  Dumb-ventilators  to  talk  or  to  hear — 

Cannot  add  e'en  one  cubit,  by  taking  much  thought. 

Or  widen  the  "concrete"  in  spots  where  it  ought. 

For  "Fitzy,"  himself  (ah,  'tis  "Ned,"  I  should  say!) — 

Does  not  know  half  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 

Of  this,  the  Town  Council  (God  bless  'em  !)  of  Cork — 

Who  are  known  at  St.   Petersburg,  Paris,  New  York, 

At  Egypt,  Los  Angelos,   Delhi,  Stamboul — 

Yes,  and  down  at  the  old  "  Roaring  Bridge"  of  Blackpool, 

For  their  generous  manner  of  spending  the  Rates, 

As  if  Cork  people  all  had  productive  estates — 

Who  were  tender  to  Ned,  when  his  "  Tender"  was  low; 

Now  they  want  the  cash  back,  but  Ned  says  "  'Tis  no  go." 

You  will  meet  with  "  Bad  Pays,"  those  who  don't  pay  at  all. 
And  some  pay  beforehand,  as  we  did  for  the  Hall; 
Receipt  Cash,  "Certificate"  (signed),  "  Good  Condition," 
Which  "Ned"  safely  holds — they  may  growl  or  Petition. 
Yet,  we'll  hear  of  it  often — at  least,  once  a  year — 
But  unlike  Jolly  Christmas,  'twill  bring  no  good  cheer, 
Get  the  "Committee's  Pamphlet,"  'twill  tell,  without  fail, 
All  the  facts,  which  ij  I  told,  I'd  get  into  jail. 
All  the  Fiction  of  England,  or  Fiction  of  France, 
Or  the  games  that  you  read  in  the  Wildest  Romance, 
Cannot  equal  The  House  that  "Ned"  built. 


TV/0  PICTURES  OF  LIFE. 

Carrigadrohid — Inchigeela. 

There's  a  picture  of  life,  in  the  foam  of  the  tide. 

As  you  watch  it  come  rushing  so  swift  through  the  arch. 
Where  the  stream  glides  along  in  its  strength  and  its  pride — 
Keeping  time  to  the  lion-voiced,  wild  wind  of  March ; 

Spinning  round,  spinning  round,  with  an  ominous  sound. 

Where  the  treacherous  eddy  hugs  close  to  the  shore — • 
Then  away,  far  away,  like  a  vanishing  ray. 

Till  'tis  swallowed  and  lost  in  the  sea  evermore. 
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Thus,  reckless  and  stern,  the  sinner  glides  on, 

Though  tempests  may  warn  him  and  lightnings  may 
quiver, 

Till  forever  and  ever  his  lost  soul  has  gone 

On  Eternity's  wave,  like  the  foam  of  the  river  ! 

There's  a  picture  of  life  in  those  beautiful  isles. 

Set  in  fair  Inchigeela,  where  bright  streams  are  seen; 
And  the  ripples  of  light  are  but  exquisite  smiles 
Of  the  Lee,  for  those  arbours  of  emerald  green. 
How  it  lingers  around,  where  the  lilies  are  found, 

And  the  myriad  wild  flowers  seem  to  weave  a  device; 
But  it  leaves  them  at  last  and  calmly  flows  past 
On  its  way  to  the  sea  and  the  Islands  of  Spice. 
Thus,  calm  and  contented,  the  just  glide  along — 

Giving  praises  and  thanks  for  the  works  of  the  Giver, 
Till  their  voices  take  part  in  Eternity's  song. 

When  their  lives  calmly  pass  like  the  flash  of  the  river. 


ONE  GOOD  OLD  SOGGARTH. 

In  loving  Memory  of  Father  Mat  Morgan,  P.P.,  Blarney. 

Ah,  "  Father  Mat,"  how  changed  is  Ireland, 

Since  you  were  old  and  I  was  young ; 
What  Martyrs  died  for  love  of  Sireland, 

What  speeches  made,  what  Bards  have  sung  : 
And  yet,  I  lovingly  remember — 

Though  years  have  fled  and  old  I've  grown. 
The  pleasant  day  in  bright  September 

You  told  us  of  the  Blarney  Stone. 

Ah,  Scholar,  Poet,  Christian  Pastor, 

How  well  you  loved  this  green  old  land, 
And  taught  the  lessons  of  your  Master 

With  loving  voice  and  open  hand  ! 
The  Liberator  prized  you  dearly. 

And  Father  Mathew  loved  you  well ; 
All  grasped  your  honest  hand  sincerely. 

But  all  have  gone  like  passing  bell. 
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Your  voice — for  once  I  heard  you  preaching — 

(What  spell  is  in  the  Celtic  Tongue  !) — 
1  cannot  tell  what  you  were  teaching, 

But  sweet  and  clear  your  accents  rung. 
Your  flock,  that  day,  to  death  would  follow, 

To  martyrdom  would  proudly  go; 
And  I  would  rush  o'er  hill  and  hollow. 

Although  one  word  I  did  not  know. 

Blarney — I  love  your  groves  no  longer, 

The  spell  has  gone,  the  magic  passed. 
The  locomotive's  shriek  is  stronger, 

Than  weird,  wild  music  on  the  blast. 
And  he  that  made  your  name  so  famous 

Would  feel  no  rest  his  grave  within. 
Don't   mention    Plutarch,    Nicodemus, 

Or   you'll   disturb   Dick   Milliken. 

For  "Science"  all  old  "Links"  has  broken, 

All  dear  old  memories  swept  away, 
Your  name.  Old  Priest,  is  never  spoken ; 

Your  own  "  Round  Towers"  look  old  and  gray. 
But  yet,  the  lark  still  soars  in  gladness 

O'er  one  sweet  spot  well  loved  by  you; 
His  wild  notes  have  no  trace  of  sadness, 

Above  the  lakes  at  Waterloo. 

Sweet  be  your  rest,  your  sleep  unbroken, 

Your  soul  may  look  from  realms  above ; ; 
Poor  is  this  tribute,  yet  a  token 

Of  one  friend's  deep  respect  and  love. 
Ah,  Father  Mat,  if  I  could  meet  you. 

As  on  that  glad  bright  day  of  yore. 
How  gladly,  proudly  I  should  greet  you 

On  Heaven's  calm,  eternal  shore  ! 


THE  UNCHANGEABLE  COAL  QUAY. 

"  Begor,"  says  Kit,  to  Molly  Mac, 

"  Dose  Bobbies,  wouldn't  dey  gall  you  ! 

De  sprats  wor  scarcely  off  me  back. 

When  he  sez — '  Clear  out,  or  I'll  haul  you  !' 
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"  Yeh,  for  what,  bekase,"  sez  I  to  him, 
Sez  he — *  Sir  George  gave  orders  ' ; 

So  he  made  a  glaum,  and  black  and  grim, 
He  left  me  cap  widout  de  borders  !" 

"  Come  here,  bad  luck  t'  ye,  honest  man — 

See  what  you're  after  doin' ! — 
With  his  clumsy  huffs  me  fine  tin  can 

He  left  in  rack  and  ruin  !" 
"  Look  here,  young  man,  I've  hansom  feet- 
Come  girls,  I've  the  cheese,  the  cheese! — 

Four  laces  for  a  penny  ! 
This  powder  kills  rats,  mice,  and  fleas  !" — 

"Dat's  one  d n  lie,"  says  Jenny. 

"  Oh,  Saycat,  what's  de  row  about?" — 

'  *  'Tis  Molly  Casey  speechin  ! ' ' — 
"  Begor,  you'd  tink  her  eye  was  out. 

She  have  such  dreadful  screechin'  ! 
Here,  Nancy  Murly,  have  an  eye 

Upon  me  han'ful  of  'inguns' — 
To  fight  our  rights,  do  Molly  try. 

And  I'd  like  to  hear  yir  opinions." 

Says  Molly  Myles,  "  dey  want  to  drive — 

Dey  wants  to  harrish  de  people ; 
We're  here  as  long  as  we're  alive." — 

(A   Voice) — "As  long   as   dat  steeple."— 
"An*  in  the  hate  an'  in  the  rain, 

We  tries  to  keep  our  station ; 
An'  rares  our  ehildre'  nate  an'  clane — 

Bad  luck  to  the  Corporation  !" 

"  Dey  say  dere  isn't  room  to  pass — 

Wit  peoples'  lives  in  danger; 
Dey  say  we  takes  our  pint  an'  glass — 

To  dem  it  is  no  sthranger  ! — 
Ah  ! — here's  de  Bobbies  round  again  ! — 

Stand  studdy,   all  me  beauties  ! — 
For — '  We  are  de  B'ys  iv  Wexford,' 

An'  av  coorse,  we'll  do  our  juty. " 
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Oh  many  times  over,  have  dey  tried 

To  clear  dat  classic  station ; 
An'  always  have  dose  dames  defied 

Our  City  Corporation. 
The  Coal  Quay  is  a  changeless  spot — 

To  clear  it  they're  not  able; 
'Tis  as  easy  to  gild  a  rusty  pot, 

Or  clean  the  Augean  stable. 


OLD  CORK  MALT  WHISKEY. 

The  City  of  Cork  is  an  Eden  for  strangers — 

Not  "half-sherry"  men,  mind  you,  nor  "soda  and  milk"; 
And  you're  sure  to  fall  in  for  all  troubles  and  dangers 

If  you  sneer  at  our  whiskey,  that's  softer  than  silk. 
If  you  care  for  old  names,  we  have  Wise,  we  have  Walker, 

We  have  Hewitt — but  what  need  I  tell  'em  to  you — 
Your  a  wise  man,  a  wit,  you're  a  scholar,  a  talker — 

You  can  "  Walk  it  "  or  "  Hew  it,"  when  matters  look  blue. 

'Tis  the  "Cream  of  the  Valley,"  the  "  Dew  of  the  Mountain," 

'Tis  the  "Scent  of  the  Rose,"  'tis  the  "Gold  of  the  Dawn"  ; 
'Tis  the  "Song  of  the  Lark,"  'tis  the  "Song  of  the  Fountain," 

'Tis  as  pure  as  the  kiss  of  your  own  "Colleen  Bawn!" 
I'm  not  faulting  "John  Jamieson,"  faulting  the  Liffey, 

Our  own  is  so  good  we  can  manners  afford ; 
Drink  our  Nectar,  and  faith,  in  an  hour — in  a  jiffey. 

You  can  judge  by  "  Results"  like  the  "  National  Board." 

If  you  go  on  Excursions,  take  plenty  of  Whiskey — 

Bow-wow,  how  it  shortens  and  brightens  the  day  ! — 
How  it  makes  a  man  mellow,  it  makes  a  man  frisky  ! — 

Don't  venture  to  smuggle  a  flask  of  "cold  tay." 
No  Macintosh,  Ulster,  or  silk  umber-ella. 

Keeps  the  grief  from  your  heart,  or  the  rain  from  your  skin; 
For  the  joUiest,  wittiest,  pleasantest  fellow. 

Snaps  his  fingers  at  those,  when  there's  whiskey  within. 
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Take  a  cranky  old  chap,  who  is  looking^  for  Beeswing, 

(Where  bees  never  hummed)  in  that  famous  "  old  Port," 
Give  him  whiskey  instead,  and  what  visions  he'll  see  swing 

Round  his  head,  and  he'll  talk  of  "  athletics"  and  sport. 
What  scenes  of  delight  pass  before  him  in  splendour  ! — 

The  dance  of  fair  maids  to  the  Harp  in  the  Hall ; 
His  voice,  once  so  husky,  is  plaintive  and  tender, 

Though  'tis  only  the  blue  sky  above  a  dead  wall. 

"  Hop  Bitters"  em-bitters  your  life  and  your  temper. 

You  hover  in  doubt,  like  a  moth  round  a  lamp ; 
Drink  honest  "  Cork  Stout,"  you  won't  think  about  Hemp,  or 

Feel  your  stomach  is  cold,  and  your  spirits  are  damp. 
Take  a  sleep  in  the  corner,  and  none  will  disturb  you — 

You're  a  "bladder,"  a  fool,  you're  a  "harmless  slob"; 
Drink  Whiskey,  and  no  one  will  venture  to  curb  you — 

While  your  wife  is  beside  you ;  your  feet  on  the  hob. 

Cork  Whiskey?     Yes,  Brandy  is  now  called  "Pale  Sherry" — 

'Tis  strange  those  who  drink  it  can  never  grow  pale  I — 
It  may  do  for  the  sick,  or  for  Tom,  Dick,  and  Jerry, 

But  old  dogs,  for  the  "  hard  road,"  drink  "  Malt" — I'll  go 
bail. 
'Tis  the  oil  of  the  heart,  at  the  blush  of  the  morning — 

GiN^es  to  pleasure  a  zest,  gives  to  music  a  tone; 
They  are  all  good  alike,  only,  stranger,  take  warning  ! — 

Cultivate  Moderation,  or  let  them  alone. 


THE  BELLES  OF  CORK  CITY. 

'Tis  the  girls,  I  mean  (not  the  bells  in  the  steeple) — 

The  beautiful  maids  of  the  Lee's  winding  shore; 
The  boast  of  Cork  City,  the  pride  of  the  people. 

The  girls  we  love,  and  now  who  can  say  more  ? 
When  the  summer  looks  down  on  the  shores  of  Crosshaven, 

They  glide  like  sweet  flowers  brought  down  by  the  Lee ; 
See  them  bathing,  and  you  will  of  Mermaids  be  ravin' — 

Or  Peris  that  dwell  on  the  Eastern  sea. 
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Was  it  Shakespeare  said  "  Beauty  is  best  unadorned?" — 

(He  meant  all  the  goddesses  knocking  around) — 
That  "  Maxim"  with  us  for  long  years  has  been  scorned, 

We  have  all  the  new  modes  that  in  Paris  are  found. 
"Epaulettes,"    and    "high    collars"    and    waists,    long    and 
slender, 

"Cantilevers,"  and  well — I  forget  all  the  names; 
Tight  lacing  plays  "  randy"  with  forms  young  and  tender; 

They'd  look  better  without  'em  as  maidens  or  dames. 

Well,  some  do  ride  on  cycles,  but  never  as  "  Bloomers" — 

They're  bloomers  themselves  and  don't  need  a  disguise; 
But  their  number  is  few,  and  the  "  Cork  Gas  Consumers  " 

When  they  see  them  fly  past,  only  stare  with  surprise. 
But  here,  or  elsewhere,  on  the  land  or  the  ocean, 

Where  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,  or  the  Green  is  unfurl'd  ; 
They  can  make  your  heart  throb  with  pure  love  and  devotion, 

As  the  prettiest  girls  you'll  find  in  the  world. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  GIANT  O'MAHONY. 

In  the  dark  above  the  river, 

A  sad  weary  man  lay  down, 
Where  blue  nightlights  round  him  quiver, 

And  the  rain  came  plashing  down ; 
But  he  heeded  not  the  storm 

As  it  raged  around  the  cliff, 
For  beneath  the  grass  was  warm, 

And  his  limbs  were  sore  and  stiff. 

Little  recked  he  of  the  danger, 

When  the  waves  came  dashing  in ; 
He  was  but  a  lonely  stranger, 

Far  from  love  and  home  and  kin. 
He  had  braved  all  toil  and  sorrow — 

Braved  the  dangers  of  the  deep; 
Praying  for  a  bright  to-morrow, 

Soon  the  lone  man  fell  asleep. 
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Crash  !  the  rocks  are  round  him  moving, 

There  are  voices  on  the  shore, 
Not  soft  voices,  kind  and  loving-, 

Voices  like  the  battle's  roar ; 
And  a  mighty  sound  is  ringing 

With  the  clash  of  battle  spears, 
Scores  of  marching  children  singing — 

"We  will  free  this  land  of  tears." 

Every  child,  is  child  no  longer, 

They  are  tall  and  bearded  men; 
Voices  hoarse,  and  voices  stronger, 

Like  the  winds'  rush  through  a  glen. 
"Wait  no  more  in  gloomy  prison. 

Brook  no  more  the  giant's  call; 
See,  before  the  dawn  has  risen, 

Great  Mdhoona  leave  this  Hall." 

See,  a  giant  form  is  stooping 

Through  the  great  door  in  the  cliff. 
See,  the  warriors  round  him  grouping. 

For  Mdhoona's  limbs  are  stiff  ; 
Now  he  stands  before  the  portal 

Of  the  cave  so  long  his  lair. 
But  a  disenchanted  mortal. 

With  long  snow-white  beard  and  hair. 

"  Children-warriors,  pause  no  longer — 

Hasten  from  the  Giant's  Hall, 
Sound  the  trumpet,  louder,   stronger, 

On  the  hills  of  Donegal. 
Rouse  each  chieftain  from  his  slumbers — 

Waiting  for  the  battle  drum ; 
Break  their  ranks,  disperse  their  numbers. 

For  that  sign  shall  never  come." 

Gear  old  Earla's  steed  has  worn 

From  his  hoofs  those  silver  shoes, 
Sleeping  warriors,  sad,  forlorn. 

Wake  no  more  for  battle  news. 
Would  you  find  the  great  Mahoona, 

Near  the  bright  Lee's  placid  wave — 
(Not  at  Donegal  or  Doona), 

Sleeps  he  in  "The  Giant's  Grave." 
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OLD   COURTSHIP   AND   "UP=TO=DATE.  " 

A  young"  man  went  for  a  walk  one  morning' 

To  view  the  river  and  the  scene  around, 
With  the  buttercups  all  the  fields  adorning, 

Till  he  met  a  maiden  with  a  brig-ht  green  "g'ownd." 
Her  leg'horn  bonnet  had  a  fine  red  ribbon, 

And  her  lovely  curls  round  her  cheek  did  play; 
She  was  fascinating- — and  while  contemplating- — 

It  was  thus  to  her  this  young  man  did  say  : — 

"Are  you  Aurora  or  the  goddess  Flora? 

Are  you  Eternaysha  or  Vaynius  bright? 
Are  you  Helen  fair,  without  compare, 

That  Pahriss  stole  from  the  Greeshun's  sight?" 
"I'm  not  Aurora,  or  the  goddess  Flora, 

But  a  country  maiden,  to  all  men's  view ; 
I  keep  my  station  within  this  nation. 

And  my  appellation  is  the  Colleen  Rue." 

"Are  you  Diana,  or  the  chaste  Shusanna? 

Are  you  Cleopatra,  old  Egypt's  queen? 
Are  you  Medgusa  or  Arechusa, 

Or  the  Fairy  Empress,  with  your  dress  of  green?" 
"  Indeed,  young  man,  I  am  none  or  nyther, 

And  the  folks  you  mention,   I  never  knew ; 
I'm  a  farmer's  daughter,  by  the  Lee's  fair  water. 

And  the  people  call  me  the  Colleen  Rue." 

Result — A  Happy  Match. 


A  masher  young,  on  a  cycle  riding. 

Had  left  the  Tramway  a  mile  behind. 
He  was  in  a  hurry,  and  seemed  in  a  flurry, 

As  past  Carrigrohane  he  sped  like  the  wind. 
He  put  on  "  a  spurt,"  but  it  seemed  to  hurt, 

Then  across  the  bridge,  tried  to  look  his  best ; 
But  'twas  all  in  vain,  for  despite  the  rain. 

Stood  a  cycle  maiden  by  "  The  Angler's  Rest." 
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"  You  have  lost  again,"  said  the  cycle  maiden, 

"  So  talk  no  nonsense  to  me  of  love; 
Or   I'll  tell   Mamma,    and   you'll   get    '  Haha' — 

If  you  still  persist  I   will   tell  the  'Gov.' 
You  had  the  flat  road  and  I  the  high  road, 

Yet  I'm  here  before  you,  o'er  rut  and  ridge; 
I  took  hill  and  hollow,  like  a  blessed  swallow, 

And  I  seemed  to  fly  over  Crubeen  Bridge!" 

Said  he  "  Maud  Alice,  pray  bear  no  malice, 

I'll  lose  my  life,  or  I'll  win  your  heart;" 
Says  she,  "Don't  do  it,  or  you  may  rue  it. 

You'll  break  the  record,  or  from  me  you  part." 
'*  Record,  indeed,  there  are  many  maidens, 

As  fair  as  you,  who  would  take  my  name;" 
So  they  both  sprung  up,  but  with  anger  laden, 

And  they  went  home  by  the  roads  they  came. 

— No  Result. 

What  can  7  do?     I  might  as  well  keep  back  the  Lee,  and 
fail,  as  try  to  stop  the  Fashions. — The  Author. 


LAST  WISHES. 


Dig  me  a  grave,  ah,  dig  me  a  grave 
When  I  die,  by  the  sound  of  the  rippling  wave. 
Where  the  Bride  rolls  onward  to  meet  the  Lee, 
Where  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  air  is  free; 
Where  the  wild  tower  sad  watch  doth  keep 
O'er  the  dead  who  lie  in  a  dreamless  sleep ; 
And  the  hawthorn  blossom  scents  the  air — 
That  is  the  spot,  oh,  bury  me  there  ! 

Trouble  ye  not  for  a  sculptured  stone — 

Let  where  I  lie  but  to  few  be  known ; 

What  recks  the  spirit  that  soars  away. 

If  a  marble  tomb  o'ertops  its  clay? 

So  the  dear  old  shamrock  decks  the  spot, 

And  springs  the  blue  forget-me-not ; 

And  the  wild  bird's  song  is  loud  and  clear — 

That  is  the  spot;  oh,  bury  me  there! 
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For  oh,  I  love  this  green  old  land — 

From  the  mountain  top  to  the  golden  sand; 

From  the  rushing  wild  Atlantic  waves 

To  the  tiny  spring  which  the  meadow  laves  : 

I  love  its  crumbling  castle  walls, 

Where  bards  have  sung  in  the  ancient  halls ; 

And  the  Harp  that  lies  with  broken  strings, 

Was  tuned  in  praise  of  Irish  Kings. 

Why  do  I  love  them — you  ask  me  why? 
Each  dear  old  spot  'neath  our  changing  sky ; 
Castle  and  tower,  and  ancient  ^^^ce. 
And  I  the  son  of  a  stranger  race. 
'Tis  true,  they  came  from  a  foreign  shore — 
But,  oh,  they  prized  green  Erin  more; 
Point  to  a  race  in  your  land  of  green 
That  loves  her  more  than  the  Geraldine  ! 

Why  do  I  wish  when  my  spirit  is  fled, 

To  lie  far  off  from  the  lonely  dead? 

For  I  love  not  the  hum  of  the  City's  din, 

Its  crowded  streets,  its  toil  and  sin; 

For  you  hear  not  the  song  of  the  waving  trees, 

And  the  mystic  song  of  the  passing  breeze ; 

And  weird,  wild  words,  where  the  rivers  flow — 

Strange  words  that  none  but  a  bard  may  know. 

Telling  strange  tales  of  coming  years. 
When  Erin's  eyes  shall  be  free  of  tears ; 
And  the  strife  that  keeps  her  sons  at  bay, 
Like  the  winter's  snow,  shall  pass  away. 
Time  flies  fast,  as  the  seasons  roll, 
But  love  lies  deep  in  each  Irish  soul ; 
The  river  is  bright  and  calm  and  clear — 
You  know  the  spot,  so  bury  me  there  ! 


FISHERWIFE'S  LULLABY. 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  softly  rest ! 
The  sun  has  sunk  o'er  the  Lee's  fair  breast, 
The  wild  bird  flown  to  its  greenwood  nest,  high  in  the  ivy  tree ; 
The  stars  look  out  from  the  deep  blue  sky. 
The  fitful  moon  sails  cold  and  high, 
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The  wind  comes  sighing  and  sobbing  by,  up  from  the  angry  sea; 
But  rest  and  sleep,  for  mother  will  keep 
Bright  watch  for  father  and  thee. 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  sad  the  life 

Of  the  fisher's  babe  and  the  fisher's  wife; 

The  father  battles  the  ocean's  strife  for  the  shining,  flimsy  pay; 
The  mother  watches  the  livelong  night 
When  the  sky  is  dark  and  the  waves  are  white. 

Praying  and  watching  the  signal  light,  until  the  dawn  of  day. 
Then  lullaby,  rest,  for  your  mother's  breast 
Is  wet  with  the  ocean's  spray. 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  rest  awhile. 
For  the  rosy  sky  begins  to  smile; 
Though  the  world  is  filled  with  strife  and  guile,  still  love  can 
point  the  way. 
A  brown  sail  comes  o'er  the  sparkling  wave 
No  form  is  under  the  salt  sea  wave ; 
The  fisher  is  poor,  but  his  heart  is  brave,  and  honest  his  horny 
hand; 
Now  slumber  no  more,  he  has  reached  the  shore, 
And  his  boat  grates  on  the  strand. 


ONE  OF  GOD'S  PALACE.  GATES. 

A  child  sat  on  his  father's  knee^ 

With  his  head  on  his  father's  breast ; 
He  gazed  along  the  flashing  Lee 

To  the  beautiful  golden  West : 
The  evening  breeze  sang  sweet  and  clear 

Over  hilltop,  valley  and  sod ; 
And  the  child  said  :  "  Tell  me,  father  dear, 

Is  that  place  the  palace  of  God?" 

"  No,  my  son,  but  one  of  its  gates — 
There  are  other  gates  as  well 

Where  the  loving  God  the  just  awaits 
Who  for  ever  with  Him  shall  dwell." 
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"What  was  the  mighty  jewelled  arch 
I  saw  through  the  driving  rain? 

On  a  wild,  but  sunny  day  in  March, 

WHen  the  storm  swept  over  the  plain?" 

"That  was  the  Rainbow  gate,  my  boy, 

For  His  Angels  to  come  and  go 
With  messages  of  hope  and  joy — 

But  sometimes  of  trouble  and  woe." 
"  What,  but  for  Angels  and  the  blest, 

Does  that  jewelled,  gate  appear? — 
Then,  father,   I  shall  go  to  the  West, 

For  your  Willie  may  enter  there." 

Another  gorgeous  evening  came. 

And  the  child  lay  on  his  bed ; 
The  sunset,  tinged  with  purple  flame, 

Threw  a  halo  around  his  head ; 
He  gazed  not  on  the  glowing  sky — 

With  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast — 
His  soul  had  gone  to  God  on  high 

Through  that  Gate  in  the  Golden  West. 


ASTRA  CASTRA,  NUMEN  LUMEN. 

The  stars  our  camp,  the  Lord  our  Lamp, 

Though  far  from  our  native  home ; 
Though  the  wind  is  cold,  and  the  earth  is  damp. 

And  to-morrow  may  never  come : 
The  twinkling  stars  shed  a  light  serene, 

And  the  Lord  shall  guide  our  way. 
Back  to  old  Erin's  land  of  green. 

Where  our  loved  ones  for  us  pray. 

The  stars  our  camp,  the  Lord  our  Lamp, 

The  evening  watchfires  glow ; 
We  hear  the  stealthy  muffled  tramp 

Of  their  sentries  to  and  fro  : 
We  pray  the  Lord,  from  this  cold  wet  sward — 

From  dang-er  to  set  us  free, 
Till  we  reach  once  more  our  native  shore, 

And  the  beautiful  River  Lee. 
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BOB  AND  JOAN. 

Looking  down  upon  the  people 

From  their  stand  above  the  gate 
In  the  shade  of  Shandon  Steeple — 

Watching  early,  watching  late; 
They  have  looked  on  many  a  blunder 

While  they  listened  to  the  chimes — 
Rain  or  sunshine,  storm  or  thunder. 

Since  the  good  old  Penal  Times. 

Bob  looks  glum,  and  Joan  serene,  oh. 

Every  time  the  bells  are  rung; 
They  could  sing  "Green  leaves,  so  green,  oh," 

If  they  only  had  a  tongue. 
Bob  looks  fierce  when  brass  band  passes, 

Lit^e  Joan  but  smiles  and  croons — 
"  What  is  wrong?     Why  don't  those  asses 

Play  the  good  ould  ancient  tunes?" 

"Bob,  the  good  old  times  departed 

When  the  iron  horse  came  in. — 
"  George-a-horseback,"   broken-hearted. 

Long  has  passed  from  care  and  sin. 
Science  rules  the  land  and  ocean — 

Change  shall  come  where  you  have  been  ; 
People  ask  with  deep  emotion — 

"Where  are  those  children  dressed  in  green?" 


"LORO."* 

Ah  !  Loro,  the  soft  wind,  the  birds  and  the  flowers. 

Are  wooing  the  verdure  that  springs  o'er  your   grave ; 
And  the  earth  has  been  drenched  by  the  life-giving  showers 

That  fall  on  the  mountain,  the  valley,  the  wave; 
Those  flowers  shall  fade  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 

And  autumn  winds  blow,  when  the  summer  departs ; 
But  this  tribute  I  pay  to  a  true-hearted  fellow 

Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  hearts. 

*  In    friendship    and   loving   memory   of    Mr.  L.   Casey,   a   brother    axtlBt 
and  wood  scnlptor. 
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Your  voice  now  is  hushed,  but  we  think  of  the  meetings, 

The  flashes  of  wit  and  the  plaudits  that  rung ; 
The  learned  debate,  and  the  smiles  and  greetings 

As  the  sentences  fell  from  your  eloquent  tongue. 
There  are  eloquent  tongues  that  can  wound  like  a  satire, 

Unsparing  alike  of  the  living  and  dead; 
But  the  Lord  who  has  called  on  you,  knows  that  your  neigh- 
bour 

Never  suffered  or  grieved  from  a  word  that  you  said. 

Your  skilled  hands  are  resting,  forgotten  their  duty. 

The  statue  is  broken,  the  tools  laid  aside; 
The  rough  block  to  fashion  in  soft  lines  of  beauty, 

The  spider  shall  cover,  the  gray  dust  shall  hide ; 
But  the  works  you  have  wrought  still  remain  to  your  credit. 

They  tell  of  your  cleverness,  tell  of  your  fame, 
It  is  all  that  the'true  sons  of  genius  inherit — 

The  lustre,  the  honour  that  circles  their  name. 

What  are  honour  and  wealth,  what  is  fame,  what  is  glory? — 

The  spectres  that  beckon  to  failure  and  gloom ; — 
A  vanishing  shadow,  a  blood-sprinkled  story ; 

The  pathways  that  lead  to  the  gate  of  the  tomb. 
'Tis  sweeter  to  sleep  far  from  sorrow  and  danger — 

The  shamrock  of  Erin  shall  bloom  o'er  your  breast — 
Apart  from  the  crowd  where  the  foot  of  the  stranger 

Or  the  idle  remark  shall  disturb  not  your  rest. 

The  robin  shall  sing  in  the  ash-tree,  now  drooping 

Its  branches  so  gracefully  over  your  head; 
The  pure  snow^  shall  fall  and  the  tempest  come  swooping 

To  scatter  the  sere  leaves  that  fall  on  your  bed. 
Farewell,  dear  old  friend,  be  our  friendship  the  token — 

We'll  cherish  your  name,  though  you're  under  the  sod; 
May  you  rest  undisturbed,  may  your  sleep  be  unbroken, 

Till  you  wake  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God. 


BLACKROCK   CASTLE. 

See  our  castle  in  the  morning 
At  the  golden  blush  of  dawn — 

With  the  eastern  light  adorning 
Hill  and  valley,  grove  and  lawn ; 
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Not  a  fairer  scene  of  beauty 

Did  your  eyes  elsewhere  behold; 

So  we  love  it — 'tis  our  duty — 

Blackrock  Castle  seems  like  gold. 

See  our  Castle  in  the  splendour 

Of  the  glorious  summer  sky  ! 
When  the  south  wind  whispers  tender 

To  the  bright  waves  flashing  by  ! 
See  Lough  Mahon  and  Dun  Cathail, 

And  each  distant  tower  and  spire ; 
Then  your  heart  will  seem  to  rattle 

At  the  beauty  of  Glanmire  ! 

See  our  Castle  when  the  stranger 

Up  the  river  comes  at  night ! 
When  its   Beacon-light  of  danger 

Seems  to  quench  the  moon's  pale  light. 
He  will  think  of  song  and  story 

As  his  ship  glides  further  west ; 
For  it  seems  a  port  of  glory 

Made  for  Love  and  Hope  and  Rest ! 


THE  MISSING   LIGHTSHIP. 

With  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  Parents  and  Families  of  its 
gallant  Crew. 

Oh,  God,  who  holdeth  the  sea  in  Thy  Hand, 
And  flasheth  thy  lightnings  o'er  wave  and  land; 
Where  wild  winds  come  with  a  rush  and  a  yell 
O'er  the  mountain  top  and  the  deepest  dell : 
Or  follow  the  ship,  like  a  watchful  fiend — 
Till  its  crew  have  neared  their  journey's  end — 
To  dash  it  down  with  an  angry  roar 
On  the  cruel  rocks  of  the  dread  lee-shore. 

They  gently  toy  with  a  garden  flower, 
They  level  the  hut  and  they  spare  the  tower; 
The  sinless  child  they  slay  in  their  wrath 
If  it  ventures  to  cross  their  ruthless  path  : 
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Oh,  God,  for  that  night  of  fear  and  pain 
With  its  howling  wind  and  its  driving  rain, 
That  left  so  many  to  sadly  rue 
The  loss  of  the  gallant  Lightship  crew. 

Ah,  bravely  they  battled  each  coming  wave 

The  lives  of  others  to  watch  and  save ; 

And  bravely  the  deck  of  that  ship  they  trod — 

Their  own  dear  lives  in  the  hands  of  God  : 

Have  they  passed  away  in  their  strength  and  pride ?- 

For  how  they  drifted,  or  how  they  died, 

Under  the  ocean  or  under  the  sky, 

There's  no  trace  or  record  of  where  they  lie. 

And  sorrow  now  reigns  where  once  was  joy, 

For  the  mother  mourns  for  her  fearless  boy ; 

And  childrens'  voices  are  hushed  with  fears 

At  a  father's  grief  and  a  sister's  tears. 

Old  neighbours  watch  round  the  winding  shore 

For  the  gallant  hearts  that  will  come  no  more ; 

And  the  maiden  starts  from  a  fitful  dream 

To  hear  but  the  wind  and  the  seagulls'  scream. 

Were  they  laid  in  the  old  ancestral  graves 
Far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  angry  waves — 
Where  their  loved  ones  take  their  last  repose. 
And  the  grass  is  green  and  the  shamrock  grows ; 
Where  a  simple  cross  marks  where  they  lie, 
Under  winter  snows,  under  summer  sky ; 
Where  those  who  mourn  could  kneel  and  weep 
For  that  gallant  crew  in  their  dreamless  sleep? 

Ye  landsmen,  who  lie  on  a  downy  bed, 

Tossing  and  tossing  your  weary  head. 

Cursing  the  wind  o'er  the  angry  deep 

As  its  fiendish  roar  disturbs  your  sleep ; 

Just  think  of  those  men  on  that  fearful  night. 

Watching  and  keeping  "The  Warning  Light" — 

Sinking  at  last  in  the  briny  foam, 

Far  from  love  and  kindred  and  help  and  home. 
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But  soothe,  oh  God,  all  those  aching  hearts, 
And  dry  the  tear-drop  as  it  starts ; 
Thy  will  be  done,  and  we  give  Thee  praise, 
For  who  can  fathom  Thy  wondrous  ways? 
But  keep,  we. pray  Thee,  keep  those  souls, 
Where  no  wild  winds  blow,  where  no  billow  rolls, 
In  that  Port  of  Rest,  by  Thy  glorious  shore, 
Where  sorrow  and  trouble  shall  come  no  more. 


DEAD   CHIVALRY. 

A  Protest  against  the  Armenian  Atrocities. 

Pluck  down  the  banners  from  your  walls, 

Hide,  hide  the  shields  they  bore; 
Remove  their  armour  from  your  halls 

And  cast  it  on  the  floor  : 
Leave  them  to  moth  and  mould  and  rust, 

Their  names  no  more  belie ; 
The  Cross  of  Christ  is  in  the  dust. 

The  Crescent  rules.     Stand  by. 

Crusaders,  yes,  those  knights  of  old 

Full  nobly  did  their  part. 
And  followed,  true  as  virgin  gold. 

The  King  of  Lion-heart : 
And  many  a  gallant  deed  was  done 

Beneath  hot  Syrian  sky. 
And  many  a  battle  nobly  won — 

That  dream  is  passed.     Stand  by. 

Look  out  between  your  walls  of  steel, 

Ye  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 
What  tremors  need  the  timid  feel? — 

"  Britannia  rules  the  wave." 
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Keep  steady,  watch  the  Dardanelles ! 

Heed  not  the  maiden's  cry; 
Foul  murder  with  Moslem  yells — 

The  Sultan  rules.     Stand  by  ! 

No  help,  no  hope,  from  any  shore, 

No  squadrons  yet  advance; 
No  Duncit  leads  the  Tricolor 

Away  from  sunny  France  : 
Columbia's  Eagle  soars  on  high — 

His  arrows  still  unsped — 
Oh,  God,  avenge  that  fearful  cry, 

For  chivalry  is  dead  ! 

From  haunts  where  lurk  the  wolf  and  bear — 

So  lonely  and  so  far — 
When  shall  the  Cossack  hordes  uprear 

The  banner  of  the  Czar? 
Italia's  unavailing  tears 

The  olive  cheek  may  stain. 
No  Spanish  champion  leads  the  spears 

Down  from  the  hills  of  Spain. 

'Twill  come,  as  sure  as  fate  will  come — 

That  long  averted  day, 
When  steel  ships  meet  on  ocean's  foam, 

To  fight  for  ocean's  sway ; 
And  men  shall  leave  each  bank  and  scaur 

Of  lands  that  gave  them  birth 
To  battle  in  the  wildest  war 

That  ever  cursed  the  earth. 

Oh,  God  of  Mercy,  God  of  ruth, 

The  Cross  the  Meek  One  bore — 
The  Emblem  of  our  Christian  Truth — 

Is  wet  with  Christian  gore  ! 
Is  there  no  hope  from  South  or  North, 

No  aid  from  East  or  West ; 
When  shall  thy  red  bolts  issue  forth? — 

Oh,  God,  Thou  knowest  best. 

Z2 
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THE  UNCONQUERED  SHAMROCK. 

The  land  St.  Patrick  bless'd  of  old, 

Is  thrill'd  with  joy  to-day; 
Entranced  to  see  her  children  bold 

Still  following  the  way 
Of  him  who  plucked  a  triple  leaf 

To  be  for  evermore — 
Through  weal  or  woe,  through  joy  or  grief, 

The  emblem  of  our  shore. 

Vainly  some  sought  to  crush  it  down, 

But  suffering  could  not  cope 
With  such  a  heart  as  yours,  nor  drown 

Its  living  voice  of  hope  : 
As  ne'er,  though  press'd  with  danger, 

Have  you  clasped  with  friendly  hand 
The  Red  Roses  of  the  stranger 

For  the  Shamrock  of  your  land. 

That  triple  leaf  to  other  lands 

Across  the  ocean's  foam 
Is  sent  by  honest  Irish  hands 

To  loved  ones  forced  to  roam; 
By  exiled  sons,  with  starting  tears. 

To  heart  and  lip  'tis  press'd. 
And  each  true  Irish  maiden  wears 

The  Shamrock  on  her  breast. 

What  thoughts  are  sent  across  the  waves 

To  "  Erin  in  the  Sea," 
Of  dear  old  parents'  lowly  graves 

Beside  the  flashing  Lee  : 
Of  spots  where  long-dead  martyrs  rest, 

Unmarked  by  cross  or  stone ; 
Some  high  up  on  the  mountain's  crest. 

Some  deep  in  valleys  lone. 

Come  forth  with  banners  floating  high. 
Come  forth  with  music's  sound 

March  on  beneath  our  changeful  sky, 
Let  thousands  flock  around  : 
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The  Church's  blessing  ere  the  mirth, 

To  each  can  truly  say — 
God  bless  the  land  that  gave  us  birth ; 

God  bless  Saint  Patrick's  Day  ! 

The  silent  harp  from  Tara's  wall 

Shall  proudly  be  restrung, 
And  Gaelic  dance  in  stately  hall, 

And  Gaelic  strains  be  sung  : 
To-day,  let  each  to  all  be  kind, 

Though  war  abroad  be  hurl'd ; 
The  Shamrock  chain  shall  ever  bind 

The  Irish  through  the  world  ! 


IN  MEMORIAM  :  A  MAN   BELOVED  BY  ALL. 

In  loving  and  sorrowful  memory  of  the  Reverend  Christian 
Brother,  James  D.  Burke,  a  Scientist,  a  Lecturer,  a  Teacher 
beyond  all  others,  whom,  all  people  dearly  loved,  and  a 
loving  friend  of  the  writer's  for  many  years. 

There's  a  sound  of  grief  in  this  dear  old  land, 

And  a  wave  of  sadness  has  crossed  the  sea ; 
The  news  has  sped  to  each  distant  strand 

By  those  who  dwell  by  the  sparkling  Lee. 
No  sound  is  heard  but  the  rushing  air ; — 

The  statue  over  the  crystal  fount 
Looks  lonely  now  in  a  scene  so  fair, 

And  silence  reigns  at  Our  Lady's  Mount ! 

The  requiem  Mass  has  been  said  and  sung ; 

The  blessing  is  chanted  in  accents  sweet : 
The  city  church-bells  are  softly  rung, 

And  many  thousands  of  marching  feet 
Of  the  old  and  young — good  men  and  true, 

Who  grieve  that  under  the  honoured  pall 
Is  the  dead  cold  face  of  one  they  knew 

As  the  dearest,  kindest  friend  of  all ! 
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Fair  City  of  Cork,  you  may  well  be  proud 

Of  a  lovely — but  so  sad  a  day, 
When  that  cortege  passed  through  a  tearful  crowd, 

Amongst  which  many  had  knelt  to  pray. 
God  bless  those  mourners,  both  one  and  all, 

The  high  and  honoured,  the  meek  and  mild, 
Who  followed  after  the  hearse  and  pall — 

The  white-haired  man  and  the  sinless  child  ! 

Ah,  here  is  the  strip  of  green  shamrock  sod, 

Where  the  Cross  of  Ireland  sad  watch  doth  keep ; 
And  men  whose  lives  were  given  to  God, 

Are  now  laid  at  rest  in  death's  peaceful  sleep. 
Here  make  him  a  grave,  lay  him  down  to  rest 

With  the  dear  old  Brothers  that  went  before : 
Lay  the  shamrocks  lightly  o'er  his  breast, 

Till  God  calls  him  hence  to  his  radiant  shore  ! 

Through  the  summer  sunshine,  or  wintry  day, 

Some  in  ripe  old  age  and  some  still  in  youth, 
With  those  Christian  Brothers  long  passed  away, 

Sleeps  Erin's  Bard  of  honour  and  truth. — 
Gerald  Griffin  !  you  left  the  world's  praise — 

The  treacherous  smile,  the  distant  nod, 
To  wait  with  the  just  for  those  bright  rays 

That  shine  from  the  Great  White  Throne  of  God. 

The  service  is  over,  the  place  is  lone, 

The  ranks  are  broken,  the  sky  looks  gray, 
Put  his  name  and  age  on  the  slab  of  stone, 

And  the  bitter  date  when  he  passed  away ; 
Brothers  Leonard  and  Wiseman  and  Duggan  true — 

Past  pioneers  in  God's  holy  work; — 
We  grudge  the  comrade  we  give  to  you. 

For  our  heartstrings  go  with  dear  Brother  Burke  ! 

And  ye,  past  pupils,  that  followed  his  bier — 
Now  masters  and  teachers  in  school  and  hall; — 

Remember  the  precept  of  one  so  dear, 
And  like  him  be  gentle  and  kind  to  all, 
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And  ye,  far  away  on  the  ocean  wave, 

The  forest,  the  prairie,  or  mountain  steep. 

Remember  old  Cork  and  a  simple  grave 
On  the  grass  hillside  as  you  sadly  weep. 

For  never  before  and  never  again 

Shall  the  sight  be  seen  in  old  Erin's  Isle, 
As  those  salt  tears  shed  by  bearded  men 

Over  one  they  loved  who  was  free  from  guile ! 
His  body  may  lie  in  the  hallowed  sod, 

Where  the  wild  birds  sing  and  the  soft  dews  fall, 
But  his  soul,  through  the  Rainbow  Gate  of  God, 

Shall  pass  to  the  Saviour  who  died  for  all. 


SHANDON    BELLS. 


Shandon  Bells  are  quaint  and  funny, 

Shandon  Bells  ring  soft  and  free, 
While  their  music,  sweet  as  honey. 

Floats  above  the  dear  old  Lee — 
Chiming  "airs"  our  mothers  taught  us 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
Ere  "  the  passing  bell"  had  brought  us 

Other  tales  of  grief  and  woe. 

Hark  !  what  queer  old  lay  is  floating 

On  the  evening  breezes  cool  ? — 
Ah  !  'tis  one  that's  well  worth  "  noting"—- 

'Tis  "The  Groves  of  (sweet)  Blackpool  1" 
There  again  you  spoiled  my  thinking. 

And  the  cloud  has  left  my  brow ; 
(For  they're  off  again,  like  winking, 

To  the  jolly  ' '  Tow-row-row  ! ' ' 

Here's  the  sweet  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland"  ; 

"Scot's  wa  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled"; 
Tunes  for  cold  lands,  tunes  for  hot  land — 

"Mary  Blane  "  and  "Uncle  Ned." 
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"Nora  Creina,"    "Paddy  Carey," 

"  Fly  not  yet,"  "  Poor  Massa  Brown"  ; 

"The  Minstrel  Boy,"  with  "  Highland  Mary" — 
"Molly  put  the  kettle  down." 

What's  that  now? — 'Tis  "  Garryowen," 

That  one's  like  "  Auld  Robin  Gray"  ; 
Listen  now,  what's  gaily  flowing? — 

Bravo,  'tis  "St.  Patrick's  Day!" 
Oh,  of  course,  ring  out  "  Kate  Kearney" — 

What  is  that? — "  Dumbarton's  Drums," 
"  The  Harp  that  once,"  "The  Groves  of  Blarney  "- 

"See  the  conquering  hero  comes." 

Shandon  Bells,  we  dearly  love  you, 

Here  and  o'er  the  ocean  foam  ; 
When  the  sky  is  bright  above  you. 

And  you  warble  "  Home  Sweet  Home." 
Otfier  bells  ring  grand  and  quaintly — 

Far  away  in  foreign  parts  ; 
But  we  only  listen  faintly, 

For  they  ring  not  in  our  hearts. 

Still  ring  on,  we'll  never  tire; 

"  I  know  a  bank,"  "  Come  o'er  the  sea"  : 
"  Jeremiah  blow  the  fire," 

"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  "Bonnie  Dundee." 
Little  feet  have  tramped  with  pleasure. 

When  our  locks  were  fair  or  brown ; 
Keeping  time  to  that  old  measure — 

"  London  Bridge  is  broken  down." 

Shandon  Bells  !  loved  by  the  people — 

Curly  tresses,  snow-white  locks — 
Even  though  your  quaint  old  steeple 

May  be  like  "a  pepper  box." 
You  bring  many  a  glow  of  pleasure 

When  we  hear  your  chimes  ring  out 
To  a  sad  or  joyous  measure, 

O'er  the  grave  of  "  Father  Prout." 
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BAYWIG. 

You  have  written  and  rhymed  of  bells  that  chimed 

In  many  a  pleasant  spot ; 
Don'^t  let  it  be  said,  when  the  Bard  is  dead, 

That  "Old  Bay  wig"  was  forgot: 
For  he  fills  my  mind  with  a  feeling  kind, 

Of  pleasant  old  days  gone  by, 
When  I  guided  my  youth  by  his  tongue  of  truth — 

For  he  never  told  a  lie. 

In  the  rosy  haze  of  the  summer  days, 

When  the  wind  blew  soft  and  free. 
How  his  silvery  sound  filled  all  spots  around 

The  banks  of  the  winding  Lee. 
And  he  spoiled  our  dreams  of  rippling  streams. 

And  our  youthful  hope  and  joys ; 
For  the  dear  old  bell,  the  truth  to  tell, 

Was  no  friend  of  lazy  boys. 

Wake  up  with  a  shock,  'tis  six  o'clock  ! 

Now,  what  fool  "invented"  work? — 
Keep  your  early  hours  for  the  birds  and  flowers — 

'Tis  enough  to  kill  a  Turk  ! 
And  we  growled  at  "schools"  and  "old  Baywig's"  rules, 

As  our  angry  feelings  stirred ; 
And  we  prayed  the  early  worm  might  eat 

"That  beggarly  early  bird." 

'Twas  all  very  fine  when  he  rung  at  nine — 

We  were  waiting  for  the  sound ; 
We  had  hunger  keen  in  those  days,  I  ween, 

When  the  breakfast  went  around. 
It  is  strange  to  say,  how  we  lost  our  way — 

But  we  did,   'tis  all  I  know; 
And  we  passed  the  "Lanes"  for  the  sunny  banks 

Where  the  Lee's  sweet  waters  flow. 
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He  was  all  too  soon  when  he  rung  at  noon, 

But  intruding  on  our  fun ; 
And  we  cried  "  pooh  pooh"  when  he  rung  at  two, 

Though  we  knew  the  dinner  was  done. 
As  we  plunged  and  dived  and  thus  contrived 

To  pass  happy  hours  away, 
By  the  rocky  shore  of  Gill  Abbey  hoar, 

Ere  old  *'  Sandy's"  hair  was  gray. 

Ring  six,  if  you  please,  like  the  humble  bees 

We  improved  the  shining  hours ; 
If  the  bees  made  more  for  their  winter  store, 

'Twas  their  own  affair,  not  ours. 
'Tis  all  a  flam,  our  blackberry  jam 

As  their  honey  was  just  as  good; 
But  we  felt  their  sting  as  we  made  them  wing 

From  the  shade  of  "  Dunscombe's  Wood." 

So  my  dear  old  bell,  I've  no  more  to  tell 

Of  your  old  familiar  strain ; 
I  have  heard  your  sound  o'er  the  frosted  ground. 

In  the  storm,  the  snow,  the  rain. 
"  Boys  will  be  boys"  ;  if  you  checked  our  joys, 

'Twas  your  duty  all  the  same; 
And  we  loved  you  well,  dear  funny  old  bell — 

May  you  long  enjoy  your  fame ! 


HOW  JOHN  BULL  Vv^ORKS. 

In  whatever  sweet  country  fools  are  prized  > 
And  thick-headed  asses  are  idolised. 
And  the  claim  of  "  Botches"  is  deeply  felt^ 
John  Bull  in  triumph  may  wear  the  belt. 
For,  beyond  a  doubt,   'tis  clear. 
He  astonished  the  natives  here. 
And  those  so  ready  at  hoarding  pelf — 
The  late  result  has  astonished  himself. 
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A  big  ship  came  a  long,  long  way 
Across  what  Paddy  calls  the  "say," 
With  a  costly  cargo  and  gallant  crew, 
All  willing  and  able  the  "devil"  to  do; 

But  a  "beggarly  Hirish  rock" 

Gave  the  big  ship  such  a  shock 
That  she  lay  on  her  side  with  a  mighty  cramp — 
Not   "high  and  dry,"  but  high  and  damp. 

And  what  did  the  cannibal  Hirish  do? — 
Did  they  kill  and  ate  such  a  gallant  crew, 
And  on  the  rich  cargo  make  a  haul? 
No,  they  rescued  passengers,  crew,  and  all, 

And  brought  them  safe  ashore — 

Where  their  troubles  soon  were  o'er ; 
While  the  big  ship  lay  in  a  graceful  slant 
On  the  beggarly  rock  of  that  humbug,  Daunt ! 

Wouldn't  anyone  blest  with  common  sense 
Think  they'd  save  their  time  and  save  expense 
By  sending  barely  up  to  town 
For  Mr.  Wheeler  or  Mr.   Brown 

To  take  her  from  the  rock 

And  lay  her  in  the  dock. 
And  make  her  staunch  and  tight  and  true; 
But  at  that  they  only  cried — Pooh,  pooh  ! 

Then  telegrams  went  at  lightning  speed 
To  tell  John  Bull  of  their  bitter  need ; 
And  bid  him  summon  his  merry  men  all — 
Carpenters,  labourers,  "tugs"  to  haul, 

And  show  the  Hirish  fun — 

'Ow  Henglish  work  is  done — 
No  Hirish  should  touch  her,  from  stern  to  stem; 
Mr.  Whee(d)ler  should  not  wheedle  them. 

And  they  came,  of  course,  and  took  it  prime, 
As  if  they  had  plenty  of  tide  and  time; 

And  they  hammered  and  hauled,  and  d d  and  swore, 

To  get  the  big  ship  from  the  Irish  shore  : 
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While  the  sight-seeing-  Irish  came 

In  thousands  to  look  at  the  game ; 
And  the  weather,  to  help  them,  took  much  pains, 
In  "that  nawsty  Cork,  where  it  always  rains." 

Mr.  Brown  sent  word,  if  they'd  give  himself 
Seven  thousand  pounds  of  their  English  pelf. 
That  he'd  bring  her  safe  to  his  matchless  dock 
•From  that  humbug,   "Daunt,"  and  his  devilish  rock. 

At  that,   they  began  to  frown — 

"They'd  be  d d  if  they'd  be  done  hrown"  ; 

And  they  hammered  and  hauled  so  fierce  and  fast, 
That  John  Bull  put  his  foot  in  the  job  at  last. 

For  he  sent  for  barrels  to  Liverpool — 

T  he  clumsy,  thick-headed,  surly  fool ! — 

To  try  and  float  her  off  the  land, 

And  thousands  of  Cork  barrels  close  at  hand  : 

Then  they  hauled  and  cried  "  ye-ho  \" 

But,  my  jewel,  'twas  "no  go" — 
While  the  "tugs"  screamed,  whistled,  and  puff'd  away, 
Like  snarling  curs  round  a  bull  at  bay. 

But  the  weather  got  tired  of  looking  on 
At  the  clumsy  tricks  of  old  surly  John; 
The  wind  did  roar  and  the  sea  did  frown, 
So  they  sent  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Brown  : 

But  the  sea  rose  up  at  last, 

And  the  gale  came  fierce  and  fast, 
And  swallowed  the  ship  to  "  Davy  Jones" — 
Starn  and  stem,  and  body  and  bones. 

The  tugs  had  no  tugging,  and  off  they  paddled ; 
John  Bull  having  nothing  to  do  "  skedaddled"  : 
And  the  fishes  all  grinned  as  they  made  a  haul, 
On  cotton  and  bacon,  tobacco,  and  all. 

My  story  has  ended  so ; 

But  there's  a  moral,  I  know  : 
It  has  taught  a  lesson  to  Irish  slaves — 
How  well  "Britannia  can  rule   the  waves." 
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THE  LOST  DIVER. 

A  Legend  of  "  the  Lough." 

Mid  purple  and  gfold  clouds  in  the  west, 

In  the  rosy  month  of  June, 
The  sun  went  down  to  his  evening  rest — 

Giving-  place  to  the  gentle  moon  : 
But  one  bright  beam  from  the  "god  of  day,  ' 

Seemed  in  golden  haze  to  float 
O'er  a  placid  lake,  where  at  anchor  lay 

Unheeded,  a  tiny  boat. 

Unheeded  !  no,  for  a  maiden  fair 

Is  crouched  in  a  sunny  spot; 
The  south  wind  ripples  her  yellow  hair,  , 

And   the    blue    "forget-me-not" 
That  lifts  its  head  with  the  waving  fern. 

Seems  to  rival  her  bright  eyes; 
For  the  love  of  one  in  that  small  boat's  stern 

The  heart  of  the  maiden  sighs. 

'Twas  the  old,  old  tale — the  youth  vv^as  poor, 

Though  his  heart  was  brave  and  true; 
The  rich  man  spurned  him  from  his  door — 

What  could  the  young  lover  do? 
But  the  maiden's  love  was  all  his  own. 

And  his  tear-drops  oft  would  start 
As  he  vowed  to  soften  one  heart  of  stone. 

Or  from  love  and  life  depart. 

He  thought  of  the  treasures  sunken  deep 

Beneath  that  crystal  water ; 
The  king,  who  lay  in  enchanted  sleep, 

And  the  fair  young  bride,  his  daughter  : 
The  gallant  prince,    her  bridgeroom  fair, 

Who  to  save  his  loved  one  fell; 
And  those  crowns  and  goblets  bright  and  rare. 

Far  down  in  the  magic  well. 
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'Twas  whispered,  at  set  of  summer  sun 

Those  treasures  might  be  seen — 
In  the  last  bright  ray,  ere  day  was  done, 

With  their  gems  of  red  and  green. 
If  Eamon  could  bring  them  safe  ashore 

His  darling  he  need  not  part  ; 
For  the  rich  man  could  refuse  no  more, 

As  the  gold  would  win  his  heart. 

Ah!  God — there  is  a  spring — a  splash — 

The  small  boat   swings   around ; 
The  maiden's  bright  blue  eyes  do  flash, 

And  her  heart  with  rapture  bounds. 
What,  if  the  treasure  is  won  at  last  ! — 

She  rushes  around  the  shore. 
The  shades  of  night  are  now  falling  fast, 

But  her  lover  comes  no  more. 

But  a  suitor  came  and  claimed  her  hand, 

And  her  bridal  dress  was  made; 
But,  ere  autumn  winds  swept  o'er  the  land 

That  broken  flower  did  fade. 
The  lustre  went  from  her  deep-blue  eyes ; 

On  her  soft  cheeks  paled  the  rose  : 
And  they  made  her  grave  under  gloomy  skies, 

Ere  fell  the  wild  winter  snows. 

This  is  the  cause  why  at  summer's  eve 

If  lovers  stray  round  that  shore, 
Their  eyes  will  moisten,  their  hearts  will  grieve 

For  the  diver  that  came  no  more. 
Why,  as  gloaming  softly  shrouds  the  land — 

As  the  sun's  last  rays  go  down; 
The  glimpse  is  caught  of  ''  a  beckoning  hand"- 

Still  grasping   "a  jewelled  crown." 


LONE  GOUGANE  BARRA. 

Ah  I  lone  Gougane  Barra,  dark  cradle  and  home 
Of  our  sparkling  and  beautiful  Lee — 

That  wanders  in  ripples  or  dashes  in  foam 
Till  it  mingles  far  off  with  the  sea. 
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We  love  your  wild  beauties,  we  cherish  your  name, 

For  the  Founder  you  gave  us  of  yore; 
As  our  City,  our  Faith,  all  our  honour  and  fame 

We  owe  good  St.   Fin  Barr  evermore. 

Though  dark  clouds  may  gather  from  wild  Keimaneigh 

To  loom  o'er  your  island  and  lake; 
Your  shrine,  St.  Fin  Barre,  is  not  lonely  to-day, 

For  the  Mass-bell  its  echoes  awake  ! 
The  maid,  and  the  matron,  the  grandsire,  the  child, 

All  the  pious,  the  faithful,  the  true 
From  the  City,  the  coast,  from  the  valley,  the  wild. 

Have  come  here  to  do  honour  to  you. 

The  Beads  have  been  told,  and  the  Mass  has  been  said. 

While  the  incense  floats  up  to  the  sky ; 
The  clouds  have  rolled  up  their  black  banners  and  fled 

To  the  mountains,  so  gloomy  and  high. 
The  sun  shines  alike  on  the  young  and  the  old 

From  his  path  in  the  beautiful  west ; 
The  lake's  placid  waters  now  ripple  like  gold 

As  the  good  Priest  "The  Stations"  has  bless'd. 

In  winter,  wild  torrents  rush  down  from  the  hills, 

And  the  "Deep  Valley 'd  Desmond"   is  dark; 
In  summer,  sweet  wild  flowers  bloom  by  the  rills  : 

From  on  high  floats  the  song  of  the  lark. 
But  your  shrine,  St.  Fin  Barre,  crumbles  fast  to  decay — 

As  old  Time  for  his  prey  cannot  wait. 
Your  cells  and  your  island  are  gloomy  and  grey, 

And  no  holy  steps  reverb 'rate. 

But  the  stranger  may  come  from  the  east  or  the  west, 

And  the  Pilgrims  may  seek  you  in  vain; 
No  shelter  or  shade  where  the  weary  may  rest 

From  the  heat,  or  the  snow  or  the  rain. 
Your  "  Stations"  may  brave  the  wild  rush  of  the  blast, 

The  red  lightning  their  beauties  reveal; 
Till  your  home  and  your  deeds  be  as  things  of  the  past — 

For  the  careless  no  pity  can  feel. 
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Have  we  lost  all  the  love  for  our  beautiful  Lee — 

For  the  shamrock  that  blooms  on  its  shore — 
For  Erin,  bright  emerald  gem  of  the  sea — 

For  the  Founder  that  bless'd  us  of  yore? 
Then,  "  lone  Gougane  Barra,"  be  lonelier  still — 

Forgotten  thy  beauty  and  grace ; 
Though  the  fair-hair 'd  Fin  Barr,  by  each  murmuring  rill, 

With  his  piety  hallow 'd  the  place. 


RECALLED— A  STRAY  VERSE. 

Come  back,  ere  I  leave  you  to  cross  the  wild  wave — 
With   a  heart  overladen   with  sorrow ; 

To  rest  'neath  the  turf  in  a  far  foreign  grave — 
A  grave  where  ne'er  dawns  a  to-morrow. 

Come  back,  for  you  wTonged  me  in  doubting  the  truth 
Which   I  pledged  you  beside  the  wild  fountain, 

When  we  roved,  hand  in  hand,  in  the  bright  days  of  youth- 
Free  as  soft  breezes  fanning  the  mountain. 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN. 

When  John  Bull  went  to  build  the  big  ship  now  in  Cork, 

Faith,  he  cocked  up  his  heels  and  looked  mightily  grand ;. 
And  he'd  listen  to  no  one,  but  struggled  and  strove 

To  make  his  big  steamer  the  pride  of  the  land. 
But  he  found,  at  her  launch,  not  a  toe  would  she  stir; 

So  he  swore  and  he  blustered  and  wouldn't  keep  cool : 
But  he  set  about  bringing  the  water  to  her — 

Like  that  Robinson  Crusoe — another  big  fool. 
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And  when  someone  said,  "Uncle,  she's  surely  too  big," 

Faith,  he  only  got  angry,  and  kicked  up  a  row ; 
So  they  left  him  alone — just  to  finish  his  rig, 

Saying   "Very  well,   Uncle  John,  who  is  the  fool  now?" 
But  they  got  her  snug  into  the  water  at  length. 

For,   they  paid  like  old  Darner,  and  laboured  like  slaves; 
And  they   called   her   a  model  of  beauty   and   strength, 

And  they  pitched  to  the  Devil  the  wind  and  the  waves. 
Sure,  she'd  glide  like  a  swan  on  a  calm  summer  lake — 

Not  the  least  inconvenience  should  passengers  feel; 
And  they  dared  the  Atlantic  to  meddle  or  make, 

Or  disturb  with  its  rolling  the  hem  of  her  keel. 

But  "Don't  tell  in  Gath,"  on  her  way  to  New  York, 

She  was  met  by  the  heel  of  a  westerly  gale ; 
And  arrived,  by  mistake,  at  the  Harbour  of  Cork — 

Like  a  dog  with  a  kettle  attached  to  its  tail — 
Where  she  lies,  nate  and  elegant,  facing  the  town. 

And  the  Irish  may  stare  at  her  stern  and  bow ; 
And  visit  her  too,  if  they  tip  half  a  crown — 

But  in  that  case,  John  Bull,  'tisn't  you're  the  fool  now. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  WATERFORD. 

The  Consecration  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan. 

Ah,  Waterford  City,  you  may  be  proud, 

For  the  Pastor  we  loved  so  true — 
With  the  church's  pomp',  o'er  the  listening  crowd. 

This  day  we  have  given  to  you. 
He's  the  rich  man's  guide  and  the  poor  man's  friend- 

From  all  pride,  from  all  anger  free, 
Then  Waterford  prize  the  Bishop  we  send 

From  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lee. 

For  we  miss  his  step,  and  we  miss  his  voice, 

And  we're  missing  his  genial  smile; 
And  his  sermons  that  made  all  hearts  rejoice 

As  they  rung  through  the  pillar 'd  aisle. 
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He's  dear  to  our  hearts  as  the  summer  rain 

To  the  flowers  that  deck  our  sod ; 
And  we  wish  him,  with  feelings  of  joy  and  pain, 

All  the  blessings  of  Erin's  God  ! 

Yes,  joy  !  for  we  feel  'tis  a  high  reward 

To  rule  on  his  native  shore 
With  love  and  wisdom,  the  ancient  sward 

Of  the  saintly  and  great  Lismore. 
But  'tis  pain  in  the  City  of  St.   Fin  Barr, 

As  we  hark  to  the  deep- toned  bell, 
To  feel  that  now,  in  your  city  afar, 

Is  the  friend  that  we  loved  so  well. 

For  he  loved  each  rood  of  this  green  old  land — 

Its  abbeys  and  pillar  towers; 
He  loved  each  mountain,  each  glen,  each  strand. 

And  the  very  birds  and  flowers. 
Yes,  he  loved  each  sound  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 

And  each  hue  of  our  changeful  sky. 
And  each  strain  which  our  native  bards  have  sung 

In  the  troublesome  days  gone  by. 

He's  deep  in  lore  of  the  olden  days. 

When  each  abbot   and  friar   gray. 
Made  rest  for  the  stranger,  mid  prayer  and  praise — 

From  Kilkenny  to  fair  Kilcrea. 
His  feet  have  trodden  full  many  a  strand, 

He  has  knelt  'neath  many  a  dome; 
Faith,  hope  and  love,  under  God's  right  hand. 

Give  him  rest  near  his  native  home  ! 

Then  Waterford  love  the  Bishop  we  send 

From   the  pleasant  and   sparkling   Lee ; 
And  we'll  pray  you  never  may  want  a  friend. 

Be  from  trouble  and  sorrow  free. 
Be  led  by  his  crozier,  his  words  are  mild ; 

Till  all  strife  and  all  anger  cease  : 
May  he  bring  each  women,  each  man,  each  child. 

Prosperity,  happiness,   peace  ! 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Died  on  9th  April,    1864. 

Thomas  Condon,  of  Blair's  Hill, 

Cork    City. 

Aged  29  Years. 

Requiescat  in  pace,  Amen. 

Tom  Condon,  Gill  Abbey,  and  brave  Gilla  Hugh — 

Pious  names  of  the  past  you  have  hallow'd  in  story; 
Full  well  have  such  deeds  been  recorded  by  you 

With  a  halo  surpassing  the  warrior's  glory. 
These  lines  I  have  penned,  have  your  eyes  never  seen — 

Ah,  no,  for  grim  Death  soon  our  friendship  did  sever ; 
Brother  pupil  and  Bard,  rest  in  Erin  the  Green — 

In  God's  peace  may  your  soul  rest  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

Ah  !  brother,  the  letters  we  trace  on  the  sand, 

Are  effaced  by  the  waves  when  the  dark  sea  is  flowing ; 
Brother — the  grasp  of  the  treacherous  hand 

Is  unfelt,  when  the  wind  of  adversity's  blowing  : 
And  the  Anchor  of  Trust,  which  we  place  in  the  world, 

Its  iron  shall  rust  and  its  cable  shall  sever ; 
And   the  barque  of   our   hopes    'gainst  the  wild   rocks  be 
hurl'd— 

Entombed  in  the  ocean  for  ever  and  ever. 

Brother,  the  leaves  in  the  garland  of  Fame — 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  they  fade  and  they  wither ; 
And  the  friends  who  have  lovingly  cherish'd  thy  name, 

Shall    dissolve  like    the    snowdrift — gone,    who   can    tell 
whither  ? 
But  the  leaves  in  the  evergreen  garland  of  Heaven, 

As  we  journey  through  life,  if  to  gain  we  endeavour, 
When  our  spirits  are  freed  from  dull  earth  and  its  leaven, 

May  we  wear  on  our  brows — aye,  for  ever  and  ever. 

13 
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You  loved  Gerald  Griffin,  you  loved  our  bright  Lee, 

You  loved  the  old  "  schools  "  and  the  teachers  sincerely 
You  loved  this  green  island,  and  wished  it  were  free, 

And  its  emblem,  the  shamrock,  you  prized  very  dearly. 
Farewell,  brother  Bard  !  may  you  sleep  with  the  just — 

Where  all  love  is  unsullied,  and  friends  do  not  sever; 
Where  all  sorrow  and  pain,  and  "  the  moth  and  the  rust," 

In  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  not  enter — for  ever. 


SHANDON   BELLS  VAGARIES. 

They're  famous  the  wide  world  over, 

And  fit  very  well  in  their  place ; 
They  ring  very  sweet  when  they're  sober — ■ 

Which  is  not  at  all  times  the  case  : 
For  I'll  tell  of  a  night,  dark  and  dreary. 

As  I  sat  in  my  home  near  the  Lee, 
When  each  bell  played  its  own  mad   "vagary"- 

Only  don't  say  you  heard  it  from  me. 

The  night  was,  I  think,  dark  and  dreary — 

Or  it  might  have  been  frosty  and  clear; 
No  matter,   the  Bells'   first  vagary 

Was  to  ring  in  the  jolly  New  Year. 
After  that,  they  rang  out  such  a  clatter— 

With  energy,  discord,  and  spunk;  , 

Each  bell  seemed  as  mad  as  a  hatter — 

I  won't  venture  to  say  they  were  drunk. 

They  tried  a  few  "bars"  of  "Kate  Kearney"; 

They  jangled  at   "  Rory   O'Moore"  : 
And   failing   to    do    "Groves   of    Blarney," 

They  mangled  "The  Banks  of  the  Suir." 
Oh!  didn't  they  botch  "Garryowen"  ; 

"I'm  bound  for  the  sea,   Maryanne"  : 
They  crippled  "The  West  Wind  is  blowin'," 

And  "  Lend  us  your  bellows,  young  man." 
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Dan  Casey's  song  — "  Green  leaves,  so  green  oh  !" 

They   knocked   into  smash  very  soon — 
Made  the  Anthem  as — "  God  save  the  Queen,  O  !" 

"  By  thy  sweet  silver  light,  bonny  moon  !" 
"Old  King  Cole,"  was  a  mournful  ditty — 

Only  fit  to  be  heard  at  a  wake ; 
And  they  stumbled  at  "  Beautiful  Kitty," 

And  murdered  "Nell  Flaherty's  Drake." 

"Cherry   Ripe"  wasn't  worth  a  bad  penny; 

"The  Coolin"  they  played  worst  of  all — 
And  they  spoiled  "When  you  go  to  Kilkenny, 

"Remember  the  hole  in  the  wall." 
^'A  place  in  thy  memory,  dearest" — 

You  know  very  well  where  'tis  from  ; 
But  the  tune  they  play'd  sweetest  and  clearest, 

Was  the  popular  "Go  to  bed — Tom." 

They  tried   to   be  pious   and   couldn't — 

"There's  a  happy  land,  far,  far  away"; 
They  were  asked  for  "  Boyne  Water"  and  wouldn't, 

But  rattled  up  "Patrick's  Day." 
"Tow-row-row,"  shook  the  "Pepper-box  steeple," 

Until  maidens  and  widows  and  wives, 
And  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 

Had  to  leg  out  of  that  for  their  lives. 

No  matter — in  May  or  October, 

Or  any  odd  month  of  the  year, 
Shandon  Bells,  whether  tipsy  or  sober, 

Are  to  Cork  people's  hearts  very  dear. 
We  listen  with  pride  to  their  pealing, 

In  the  heat,  or  the  rain,  or  the  cold ; 
They  gladden  our  minds  with  deep  feeling, 

Like  the  chink  of  the  genuine  gold. 

P.S. — I  forgot  just  to  tell  you 

Of  an  incident  which  happened  that  night — 
I  don't  want  to  force  or  compel  you 

To  believe  every  word  that  I  write. — 
I  thought  we  were  done  with  the  fairies — 

Bad  cess  to  'em  !  faith,  'twas  too  bad. 
While  Shandon  Bells  play'd  their  vagaries, 

They  stole  all  the  punch  that  I  had. 
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IN   SAINT   VINCENT'S. 

At  Saint  Vincent's,  in  its  splendour, 

Looking-  down  upon  the  Lee, 
Many  a  lesson  pure  and  tender 

Might  be  traced,  good  Saint,  to  thee. 
When  the  bell  rang  o'er  the  river, 

In  the  summer  morning  cool, 
When  the  leafless  branches  quiver 

O'er  each  deep  and  sullen  pool. 
I   shall  not  forget  the  preaching 

Of  a  holy  priest — long  dead ; 
I    shall  cherish  still  his   teaching. 

Though  long  grass  grows  o'er  his  head  : 
I  shall  lovingly  remember, 

(Though  the  years  on  me  advance), 
What  "he  preached  one  dark  December — 

Worthy  son  of  sunny  France. 

"I  was  hungry,  cold,   and  weary. 

And  you  gave  Me  not  to  eat — 
Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dreary 

With  the  driving  rain  and  sleet; 
While  you  revelled  in  your  gladness. 

While  your  feasting  fires  were  fed. 
And  I  crouched  in  tearful  sadness, 

With  no  shelter  for  My  head. 
Swiftly  sped  the  golden  hours 

In  your  silken-curtained   hall — 
Strewn  with  gorgeous  tropic  flowers 

Where  the  sparkling  fountains  fall ; 
When  you  sought  your  downy  couches, 

As  the  sun  peep'd  in  at  day, 
Did  you  think  a  brother  crouches 

Lone  and  houseless  by  the  way?" 

"I  was  thirsty,   I  was  gasping, 

And  you  gave  Me  not  to  drink ; 
Though    My   hands   My   brow   were  clasping 

And    I    totter'd — like  to   sink  : 
And  you  quaff'd  the  purple  nectar 

From  the  ripe  and  luscious  grape. 
While  I  vainly  sought  for  succour, 

With   My  burning  mouth  agape. 
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Ah  !  the  bright  mirage  was  shining, 

Though  the  well  was  choked  and  dry ; 
And  My  aching  heart  was  pining 

'Neath  the  hot  and  blinding  sky  : 
While  you  drank  cool  drafts  reviving 

And  you  answered  Me  with  sneers ; 
While  you  left   Me  vainly   striving — 

Burning  thirst  to  quench  with  tears." 

"  I  was  naked  and  you  found  Me 

W^ith  my  shoulders  torn  and  bare ; 
While  the  filthy  rags  around  Me 

With  aversion  made  you  stare. 
Yet  ye  passed  Me  as  a  stranger, 

And  ye  held  yourselves  aloof ; 
And  you  mock'd  to  see  My  danger 

From  your  charger's  prancing  hoof  : 
Drew  your  purple  robe  the  tighter — 

Lifted  high  your  ermined  cloak ; 
Yet  you  made  no  sad  heart  lighter, 

Nor  one  word  of  pity  spoke — 
Clothed  not  your  naked  brother, 

Took  no  weary  stranger  in ; 
Had  no  faith  in  one  another, 

Only  revelled  in  your  sin." 

"  I   was   sick   and  bound,   forlorn 

In  a  gloomy  prison  cell — 
Where  My  limbs  were  fever-torn, 

And  My  tongue  with  pain  did  swell ; 
And  My  prayers  were  mock'd,  rejected, 

While    in   agony    I    toss'd. 
Yet  ye  left  Me  there  neglected, 

When  the  cause  I  loved  was  lost. 
You  exulted  in  your  freedom — 

On  the  mountain  and  the  plain ; 
Yet  you  never  said  "God  speed  them," 

Who  had   bravely   fought   in  vain. 
You  were  false   and  marble-hearted. 

And  you  left  Me  there  to  dit. , 
When  from  home  and  love  I  parted. 

And  the  light  of  God's  bright  sky." 
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"  Hush  !  your  words  are  false  and  hollow, 

You  but  turned  your  heads  away, 
When  My  little  ones  did  follow, 

Step  by  step  each  weary  day. 
'  You  would  have  given  it,  had  you  known  Me'- 

Gold  or  food  or  sparkling-  gems  : 
Hypocrites  !  you  did  disown  Me, 

When  you  gave  it  not  to  them. 
You   have  read — '  One  cup  of  water. 

Given  in  Thy   Name,   O   Lord, 
To  a  little  son  or  daughter, 

Shall  yet  meet  with  its  reward. ' 
Yet  ye  mock'd  each  low  position — 

Gave  not  favour,   love,  or  grace. 
Ye  have  earned  but  Perdition 

And  the  frown  of  God's  bright  face!" 


THE  WINDS  OF  THE  LEE. 

Hark  to  the  wild  winds  rushing  away 
From  the  Valley  of  Desmond  or  Keimaneigh — 
Bending  each  branch  as  they  sweep  along, 
With  the  fitful  roar  of  a  battle  song  : 
Whirling  around — now  near,  now  far — 
The  Holy  Island  of  Saint  Fin  Barr ; 
Seeming  to  ask  with  impatient  roar — 
"Where,  where  are  all  the  good  men  of  yore?" 
Then  off  again  by  each  hill  and  fell — 
Followed  and  mock'd  by  the  Echo's  yell. 

Now,  now  they  sweep  o'er  the  rushing  tide — 
Scattering  foam  where  the  stream  is  wide, 
Round  and  round,   in   a   mad  career. 
The  islands  of  Inchigeela  fair : 
Wondering  "Where  are  the  sweet  wild  flowers 
They  whispered  to  in  the  summer  hours." 
"  Gone,  all  gone,  but  one  tiny  gem 
With  a  triple  leaflet  and  twining  stem ; 
But  the  winds  are  off  o'er  the  rising  waves 
Shriekinof — "Too  sfood  for  a  land  of  slaves." 
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Why  do  they  pause  o'er  that  castle  gray, 

Where  the  proud  McCarthys  once  held  sway — 

Why  do  they  scare  with  their  angry  growl, 

From   its  wild  nest  the  hooting  owl  : 

"  Ha-ha-ha  !   where  now  is  the  band 

Of  the  brave  Lamhh  Laider,  the  strong  right  hand?" 

Little  ye  dreamed  of  the  ivy  green,  , 

When  ye  raged  wild  war  with  the  Geraldine ; 

And  little  FitzGerald  recked  of  you 

When  shouting  his  war-cry,   "  Crom-a-boo." 

Onward  they  rushed  over  brake  and  bank, 
Where  wild  sedges  grow  and  the  grass  is  rank; 
Castles  and  towers  go  fleeting  by, 
And  wild  winds  rush  through  the  angry  sky  : 
Again  they  pause,  when  their  path  is  free, 
O'er  that  City  clasped  by  the  flashing  Lee. 
"You  are  spreading  far  from  your  ancient  walls— 
With  tapering  spires,  your  Marts  and  Halls; 
But  we  cooled  your  brows,   when  not  in   vain, 
You  broke  the  sway  of  the  fiery  Dane." 

Onward,  still  onward,  with  rush  and  shock. 
Passing  your  "Warning  Light,"   Blackrock ; 
O'er  Passage  hills,  with  a  howl  and  screech — • 
Scattering  white  foam  o'er  Monkstown  reach  : 
Waking  the  giant  within  his  cave. 
Who  yells   defiance  along   the  wave, 
Making  but  little  of   England's  power — 
Guardship,    Haulbowline,    Martello   Tower : 
Venting  its  rage  o'er  the  wave  and  sod. 
For  no  one  can  curb  the  wild  winds,  but  God. 

Ah  !  why  is  the  wind's  mad  rage  now  hurl'd 
On  the  fairest  "  Harbour"  within  the  world? 
Or,  why  does  it  madly  rave  and  roar 
O'er  Graball  Bay  and  Crosshaven  shore? 
Why  does  it  uselessly  spend  its  might? — 
There's  no  tossing  ship  and  no  sail  in  sight, 
Listen  !  ah  what  do  the  wild  winds  say  ? — 
"  Cork  Harbour  !  nought  but  a  shipless  Bay  !" 
Then  off  they  sweep  like  a  savage  host. 
To  wreak  destruction  along  the  coast. 
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THE  VIRGIN  FOUNTAIN. 

Where'er  to  travel  may  be  your  lot — 

By  the  tang-led  brake,  by  the  rugged  mountain ; 
You  never  can  meet  a  sweeter  spot 

Than  "Our  Lady's  Mount"  and  the  "Virgin's  Foun- 
tain." 
In  a  sunny  calm,  like  the  Orient  seas — 

With  the  peace  of  God  o'er  each  balmy  hollow ; 
While  the  soft  wind  "croons"  in  the  leafy  trees 

A  song-  that  none  but  a  Bard  can  follow. 

And  flowers  of  rarest  form  and  hue, 

Reflected  bright  in  the  crystal  water ; 
And  nought  surpasses  the  glorious  view 

Where  stands  the  statue  of  "  Israel's  Daughter." 
The  towers  of  many  a  holy  fane 

Which  the  sun  in  his  rosy  light  is  steeping; 
And  the  sacred  spot,  where  from  grief  and  pain, 

The  Brothers  who  rest  in  the  Lord  are  sleeping. 

The  Virgin  seems  to  gaze  on  the  scene — 

With  a  cloudless  sky  in  its  beauty  o'er  her ; 
And  a  holy  calm  on  her  brow  serene, 

That  seems  to  bless  the  green  hills  before  her. 
Her  gaze  comes  back  to  the  dear  old  school, 

Where  Wisdom's  lessons  can  never  vary — 
The  child's  first  lesson,  "the  golden  rule" — 

A  stainless  love  for  Sweet  Mother  Mary  ! 

Look,  look,   she  gazes  beyond  the  hills, 

On  the  world's  pathways  of  grief  and  trouble; 
Her  children  mingle  in  toils  and  ills, 

And  "Glory's"  track  is  a  painted  bubble. 
Hang  out  your  beacon,  sweet  Ocean  Star  ! — 

Lest  their  weary  feet  from  the  path  be  straying — 
On  the  land,  the  sea,  in  peace  or  war, 

For  thy  children,  Mary,  be  ever  praying  ! 
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Now,  she  seems  to  look  far,  far  away 

On  the  wild  lee  shore,  on  the  tossing  billow ; 
On  the  tall  ship,  lost  in  a  friendless  bay — 

The  granite  rock  for  the  sailor's  pillow. 
One  sailor  boy  she  knew  full  well — 

She  saw  him  oft  e'er  grim  death  had  found  him; 
HeTT  hark  no  more  for  the  "vesper  bell," 

For  his  bones  are  white  as  the  coral  round  him. 

Her  ears  are  bent  to  her  pupils'  cry; 

Her  glance  the  deepest  gloom  can  sever  : 
Her  prayer  can  reach  the  great  throne  on  high, 

Where  the  Meek  Redeemer  reigns  for  ever. 
That  many  a  dear  one  forced  to  roam 

By  the  sandy  track,  by  the  rocky  mountain, 
May  meet  at  last  in  a  changeless  home — 

In  the  better  land,  by  the  Virgin's  Fountain." 


OLD   NORTH   GATE   BRIDGE. 

North  Gate  Bridge  is  coming  down  !— 
"Grand,"   says  the  River   Lee; — 
To  improve  our  native  town — 
"Oh— I  see." 

Long  it  battled,  staunch  and  good — 
Never  yielding  with  the  flood ; 
Take  it  down  for  fear  it  should — 
Fair  Lady  Lee. 

Build  it  up  with  lime  and  stone — 
"Grand,"   says  the  river  Lee; 
Build  it  for  ourselves  alone — • 
"O.  L  C." 

You  may  seek  in  many  lands 
To  excel  the  one  that  stands; 
Built  by  honest  Irish  hands — 
Fair  Lady  Lee. 
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Build  it  up  with  iron  bars — 

"Grand,"   says  the  river  Lee; 
'Twon't  vibrate  with  flood  or  cars — 
"O.   I.   C." 

And   besides,    'twill  show   John    Bull 
How  we  all  tog-ether   pull — 
Just  to  keep  his  pockets  full — 
Fair  Lady  Lee. 

Light  it  up  with  brilliant  lamps — 

"Grand,"   says  the  river  Lee; 
To  keep  down  the  City  scamps — 
"Oh!    I    see." 

As  each  vain,  conceited  spark 
Likes  to  have  his  "little  lark," 
If  he  meets  you — "in  the  dark" — 
Fair  Lady  Lee. 

Goulnaspurra — classic  spot ! 

"Right,"   says  the  river  Lee: 
Won't  be  proud — oh  my  !  why  not — 
Tell  to  me? — 

'Cause  it  always  were  "genteel" — 
Wool,  and  skins,  and  Indian  meal, 
Sugar,  walking-sticks,  cow-heel — 
Fair  Lady  Lee. 

Thus,  we'll  all   together  jog — ■ 

"Grand,"   says  the  river  Lee; 
Not  "pull  devil,  and  pull  dog" — 
Not  for  me  ! 

Set  about  it  and  cry  out — 
Cork  For  Ever  ! — raise  the  shout ; 
Make  the  Shandon  Bells  ring  out — 
Fair  Lady  Lee. 
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A   PEN=PORTRAIT— A  SARCASTIC  FRAGMENT. 

"Number  one,"   is  the  mother  of  three — 

As  pretty  young  girls  as  ever  U.C. 

From  Kerry  to  Cork,  on  a  long  summer  day — 

(Provided  all  others  were  dead  or  away). 

In  height  she  stands  just  4  feet  2  ; 

Her  nose  is  red,  and  her  cheeks  are  blue  : 

And  she  is  so  mild  and  modest,  withal. 

That  her  head  she  wraps  in  an  old  grey  shawl. 

So  she  looks,  wrapped  up  in  this  mantle  droll. 

Like  a  wicked  old  rat  peeping  out  of  a  hole; 

Her  garments  wave  in  the  morning  breeze, 

As  she  sneaks  along,  just  under   the  trees; 

While  her  slippers,  as  if  they  were  out  of  their  mind, 

Play  "The  Devil's  Tattoo"  at  her  heels  behind. 

She  pauses — looks  round  like  a  frightened  mouse, 

And  then — dives  into  the  corner  house; 

And  what  she  does  there,  I  won't  tell  for  my  head — 

But  that  is  what  makes  her  nose  so  red. 

Then  out  she  comes  and  scuds  away, 

As  if  she  had  not  a  minute  to  stay ; 

To  a  house  with  the  sign  of  "  the  golden  ball" — 

Then  back  to  her  old  ancestral  hall : 

And  is  met  by  her  youngest  and  best,  "  No.  4." — 

Bow,  wow  !  that's  enough — I  shall  tell  you 

No  more. 


JEFF"  AND  I. 


The  sky  is  blue  and  the  air  is  free, 

A  sweet  breeze  ripples  the  sparkling  Lee  ; 

The  gorgeous  flowers  perfume  the  ground. 

And  the  "  Prize  Band"  scatters  sweet  music  round 

There's  life  on  the  river  and  life  on  the  land, 

And  jokes  and  laughter  on  every  hand ; 

The  small  waves  seem  to  go  laughing  by 

As  we  sit  on  the  paddle-box — Jeff  and  L 
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Believe  my  word,  for  I  tell  you  true, 

That  Jeff  is  up  to  a  thing-  or  two; 

He  knows  the  bridge,  and  he  knows  the  ford, 

And  the  crystal  pool  where  the  trout  are  stored  : 

He  knows  the  ruin,  he  knows  the  cave. 

And  the  cooling  shade  where  green  branches  wave ; 

And  he  has  no  trouble  in  finding  out 

The  neat  back  parlour — pale  ale  and  stout. 

He  knows  the  Shournach,  he  knows  the  Lee, 

And  he  feels  at  home  by  the  Ounnabuidhe ; 

He  knows  each  pool  of  the  rapid  Bride, 

And  his  feet  have  track'd  the  Blackwater  side  : 

Each  stream  from  here  to  Ballingarry 

He  has  whipp'd  with  Joe  and  fished  with  Larry; 

And  the  fish  dive  under  each  bank  and  rock. 

When  they  feel  that  Jeff  is  "  around  the  block." 

When  others  rush  and  foam  and  fret 
He  calmly   smokes  a  cig^arette ; 
When  anxious  looks  are  on  each  brow 
He  whispers  low — "Come  this  way  now"; 
And  we're  off  as  free  as  the  passing  wind, 
Leaving  rush  and  toil  and  the  crowd  behind. 
And  nothing  happens  to  dash  our  hopes — 
For  Jeff,  believe  me,  "knows  the  ropes." 

Out  and  off  by  the  groves  of  pine — 
Passing  the  brake  where  the  woodbines  twine ; 
Back  where  the  rocks  are  gray  and  wild, 
With  a  friendly  word  for  each  man  and  child  : 
Looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
On  the  crowd  that's  toiling  for  pleasure  still; 
Watching  the  yachts  glide   to  and  fro. 
Till  the  red  sun  sets  and  'tis  time  to  go. — 

Back  again  to  the  whirl  and  toil. 
The  puff  of  steam  and  the  scent  of  oil ; 
Back,  but  not  on  the  crowded  deck, 
Where  squalling  babies  remind  of  wreck. — 
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Back,  as  the  nig-ht  is  falling"  down, 
To  our  hearths  and  homes  in  the  dusty  town ; 
Feeling,  as  "Jeff"  says,  "as  right  as  a  fly," 
And  so  we  manage  it — "Jeff"   and  I. 


THE  LOST  PATHWAY. 


The  pathway  to  "The  Promised  Land," 

Your  fathers  trod  of  yore, 
Is  hidden  now  in  desert  sand, 

With  wild  weeds  scattered  o'er  : 
Still  through  the  wilderness  you  stray, 

Still  seek  ye  freedom's  light; 
No  "dark  cloud"  guides  your  steps  by  day, 

No  "Pillar-flame"  by  night. 

The  road  you  passed  is  strewn  with  graves- 

You've  met  them,  meet  them  still; 
Some  by  the  rolling  ocean  waves, 

Some  on   the   wind-swept   hill : 
Some  rest  beneath  the  "Celtic  Cross," 

Some  sleep  unmarked  by  stone ; 
Where  leafless  branches  wildly  toss 

In  many  a  valley  lone. 

Their  bones  lie  on  the  track  they  laid, 

No  sound  of  muffled  drum  ; 
No  warlike  speeches  o'er  them  made. 

No  threats  of  days  to  come  : 
Were  they  the  guides,  is  yours  the  path 

To  follow,    'neath  the  sky?— 
Bravely  they  bore  grim  Pharaoh's  wrath — 

God  rest  them  where  they  lie  ! 
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DE  VIVIS  NIL  NISI  VERUM,  DE  MORTUUS  NIL 
NISI   BONUM.* 

Say  naught  of  the  living  but  what  is  true, 

Though  distance  severs  their  hearts  from  you, 

They  roam  in  many  a  foreign  land, 

While  you  are  pacing  your  native  strand. 

But  think  with  pride  of  the  olden  time, 

When  you  roved  together  in  boyhood's  prime; 

Free  as  the  birds  in  the  summer  sky 

Or  the  breeze  o'er  the  mountains,  steep  and  high. 

Say  naught  of  your  neighbours  but  what  is  true, 

Though  his  pathway  leads  him  apart  fiom  you; 

His  heart  is  as  true  to  his  native  shore. 

For  you  tried  it  well  in  the  days  of  yore. 

This  life  has  m.any  a  weary  way, 

Leading  afar  from  the  light  of  day ; 

And  friendship's  flame  is  the  beacon  light. 

Leading  to  honour  and  truth  and  right. 

Say  naught  but  the  truth  of  each  man  and  child 
Truth  may  be  bitter — though  words  are  mild — • 
But  give  them  the  aid  of  your  hand  and  voice; 
The  truth  will  conquer,  and  hearts  rejoice. 
Follow  the  pathway,  though  tired  and  lone. 
That  leads  up,  up  to  the  Great  White  Throne ; 
Though  a  dark,  a  sad,  and  a  thorny  way. 
It  leads  to  rest  in  Eternal  day. 

Say  nothing,  ah  !  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead, 
,    Though  wild  billows  roll  o'er  their  ocean  bed. 
Or  the  marble  covers  them,  where  they  lie. 
From  the  driving  snow,  from  the  sunny  sky  : 
Hush  !  for  in  time,  you  will  lie  as  still — 
Deep  in  the  valley  or  high  on  the  hill ; 
Under  the  salt  wave,  or  under  the  sod. 
Remember — the  dead  but  belong  to  God. 

*  Say    nothing  of  the  living   but   what   is    true. 
Say  nothing  of  the  dead  but  what  is  good. 
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Deep  under  that  stone  cross  lies  one  whose  goal 
Was  King  Winter's  Palace,  the  dread  North  Pole; 
He  could  not  that  terrible  march  withstand, 
So  he  died  for  Science  and  his  native  land  : 
No  tempest  again  shall  disturb  his  dream — 
(And  far  below  rolls  his  native  stream) — 
Such  honour  was  never  on  monarch  shed — 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! — Speak  well  of  the  dead. 

Down  in  that  spot,  where  the  weeds  grow  wild, 

Lies  the  curly  head  of  an  only  child ;  ^ 

Here  is  a  martyr  to  truth  and  right. 

Though  his  form  was  bent  and  his  hair  was  white  : 

Here  in  the  blaze  of  the  summer  sheen 

Lies  one  who  died  for  the  Irish  Green ; 

And  here  where  leaves  on  her  grave  are  shed 

Is  a  lover's  darling  ! — Speak  well  of  the  dead. 

Speak  naught  of  the  living  but  what  is  true, 
Though  bitter  words  they  may  say  of  you ; 
Walk  you  in  shadow,  or  walk  you  in  light, 
The  Hand  of  God  will  set  all  things  right. 
Think  of  the  time,  in  your  manhood's  glow. 
Of  those  you  knew,  who  are  long  laid  low ; 
In  happier  hours  by  your  side  they  stood — 
Say  naught  of  the  dead,  then,  but  what  is  good. 


THE  MAGIC  TONGUE. 

I  love,  I  love  the  wild  glad  breeze. 

That  ripples  thee,  my  native  tide ; 
I  love,  I  love  the  summer  trees. 

That  wave  above  thee  in  their  pride  : 
I  dearly  love  the  shamrock  green — 

The  emblem  of  my  native  shore ; 
But  if  the  truth  were  known,  I  ween, 

I  fear  I  love  the  "  Blarney"  more. 
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It  gives  the  weary  spirit  rest, 

It  lures  the  maiden's  heart  to  love, 
It  soothes  the  baby  on  the  breast — 

It  calls  them  back  who  fain  would  rove. 
It  brings  to  mind,  in  other  lands, 

Dear  faces  that  are  far  away ; 
It  cools  the  brow  on  desert  sands, 

Or  shields  it  from  the  ocean  spray. 

I   love  our  mountains,  high  and  sharp, 

I  love  the  vale  where  shadows  fall, 
I    dearly   love  our   silent   harp 

That  hang's  upon  old  Tara's  wall : 
And  oh  !  I  love  our  martyrs'  graves; 

I  love  Old  Erin's  rock-bound  shore; 
I  love  the  wild  Atlantic  waves — 

But,  oh!   I  love  the  "Blarney"  more. 

It  coils  around  the  Irish  heart, 

Whate'er  through  life  may  be  its  fate; 
It  dries  the  tear-drops  when  they  start. 

But  adds  a  thorn  to  Irish  hate. 
Speak  but  the  "  Blarney,"  and  all  bliss 

That's  found  on  earth  may  be  your  lot, 
The  sweetest  maiden  you  may  kiss — 

In  castle,  tower,  or  rural  cot. 

I  love  our  grand  old  native  tongue; 

I  love  our  music  wild  and  free; 
I  love  each  strain  our  bards  have  sung — 

I  love  each  spot  from  Foyle  to  Lee. 
I  love  our  maidens'  sparkling  eyes, 

I'll  love  our  sons  till  life  is  o'er, 
I  dearly  love  our  changeful  skies. 

But  yet  I  love  the  '   Blarney"  more. 

Yet,  one  advice  I  give  to  all 

Who  would  not  tread  dull  earth  alone — 
Dwell  they  in  cabin,  hut,  or  hall, 

Come  here  and  kiss  the   'Blarney   Stone." 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LEE. 

From  its  rock-girdled  cradle  in  wild  Gougane  Barra — 

Kissing  all  the  sweet  flowers  that  border  the  tide ; 
Till  it  meets  in  the  pleasant  vale,  Sweet  Inniscarra, 

With  the  swift  rushing  waters  that  flow  from  the  Bride  : 
Leaping  downward,  in  foam,  from  the  pool  of  the  treasure — 

Rushing  past  Carrigrohane,  with  castle-crowned  shore; — 
Passing  under  the  greenwood,  where  laughing  in  pleasure, 
We  gathered  wild  berries  in  bright  days  of  yore  ! 
Flows  our  river  along, 
With   its   murmuring    song, 
While  with  dark  flowing  tresses — all  floating  and  free. 
Till  'tis  lost  in  the  wave 
Where  the  stormy  winds  rave. 
Follows  mystic  Allua,  that  guards  the  bright  Lee. 

With  eyes  that,  like  gems  of  Golconda,  are  darkling, 

And  lips  like  pink  coral  in  ocean's  deep  caves; 
With  cheeks  like  sweet  roses  when  dewdrops  are  sparkling, 

And  motions  as  light  as  the  soft  summer  waves  : 
She  floats  round  the  rock  where  the  ivy  is  creeping — 

Round  the  keep  where  fierce  chieftains  have  revell'd  in  pride, 
And  hides  'neath  the  bank  where  the  lily  is  sleeping 
And  the  wild  flowers  lave  in  the  swift  flowing  tide. 
And  she  follows  the  stream 
Like  the  voice  in  a  dream — 
That  haunts  the  tired  sailor-boy,  far  on  the  sea; 
And  she  croons  him   to  rest 
Like  a  babe  on  the  breast — 
Does  the  bright  spirit  guarding  our  sweet  River  Lee. 

When  winter  comes  down  on  the  valley  and  mountain. 
And  the  foam-speckled  torrent  is  lashed  into  spray ; 
When   the   Frost   King   has   hushed   the   sweet  voice  of   the 
fountain. 
And  the  night  winds  are  shrieking  in  wild  Keimaneigh. 
The  tones  of  her  soft  harp  are  heard  o'er  the  river — 
Ever  rising  and  falling  'tis  lost  to  the  ear ; 
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Should  you  hear  it  your  bosom  with  rapture  will  quiver, 
As  the  maiden's  heart  throbs  when  her  lover  is  near. 

And   the  Spirit  of  Song 

Rushes  madly  along- — 
Unchained  as  the  mind — as  the  salt  billows  free ; 

And  the  Bard,  with  delight, 

Hails  the  Spirit  of  Night — 
His  pole-star,  Allua,*  that  guards  the  bright  Lee. 

*  The  ancient  name  of  the  Eiver  Lee  is  Allua. 


A  VISIT  TO  MACROOM. 

This  is  the  way  we  went  to  Macroom 

On  a  Saturday  morning  in  autumn  bloom  : 

Jumped  into  the  train  at  nine  o'clock. 

Just  as  right  as  a  fly  and  as  strong  as  a  rock — 

Where  everything  round  us  was  gallant  and  gay. 

There  goes  the  whistle  there,  off  and  away, 

Among  Bobbies  and  women  with  onions  and  greens, 

And  others  with  handfuls  of  "biled'  crubeens. 

Professors  of  "  Thimble  rig,"  "Trick  of  the  loop,' 

Young  belles  with  improvers,  too  tight  to  stoop, 

Pig-buyers,  jockeys,  and  one  Jack  Tar, 

Funny  enough,  but  not  going  far. 

Each  one  was  jolly,  no  crossness  or  snarl, 

Tho'  packed  as  salt  herrings  are  packed  in  a  barrel, 

Some  seeking  profit  and  some  seeking  pleasure, 

Some  to  dispose  of  their  money  and  leisure, 

Of  good  and  of  bad  and  indifferent  sorts — 

Eager  to  witness  the  frolics  and  sports ; 

They  all  stopped  at  Crookstown,  then  we  had  room 

For  a  smoke  and  a  chat  in  our  way  to  Macroom. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  hated  the  name 

Of  "The  Plain  of  the  Idol" — a  town  of  great  fame — 

And  imagined  Fd  have  there  no  end  of  a  job 

To  tumble  through  pigs  and  through  "  staggering  bob"  ; 

That  the  people  would  sit  in  the  streets  and  the  gutters 

And  amuse  themselves  catching  the  flies  on  the  shutters, 
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Or  have  any  amount  of  black  eyes  and  big  rows 

To  gfet  rid  of  big-  farms,  fat  pork  and  milch  cows ; 

Or  such  light  amusement  for  whiling  away 

The  heat  and  the  light  of  a  long  summer  day ; 

That  the  Bower  where  roses  and  nightingales  bloom 

By  the  calm  Bendemeer,  could  not  equal  Macroom. 

Well  we  got  there,  and  entered  a  shop  cool  and  airy — 

Mrs.  Murphy,  the  sister  of  Pagan  O'Leary, 

Made  us  welcome,  and  there  we  had  liquors  and  chat, 

And  moved  off  again  with  a  cock  in  our  hat ; 

Passed  many  fine  girls,   all  blooming  and  fair. 

Till  we  came  to  John  Murphy's  fine  shop  in  the  Square. 

He  was  pleasant  and  chatty  and  civil  and  kind, 

And  all  things  that  he  sold  were  the  best  you  could  find, 

And  he  showed  us  the  castle,  once  owned  by  Lord  Bantry, 

Where  we  wandered  about  in  the  kitchen  and  pantry ; 

Looked  through  the  dark  passage  concealed  in  the  wall. 

Had  a  lounge  in  the  drawing  room  and  strolled  thro*  the  hall; 

Looked  up  at  the  pictures  of  Cromwell — Nell  Gwynn, 

And  a  lot  of  fair  ladies — Lord  B's  kith  and  kin. 

Till  I  thought  when  this  castle  was  greatest  of  all — • 

When  The  McCarthy  Mor  held  high  sway  in  the  hall, 

When  his  chieftains  were  flashing  in  silver  and  steel — 

(Nota  Bene)  Just  now  it  looks  shabby  genteel — 

And  fair  ladies  as  bright  as  the  spring,  or  Aurora, 

Heard  the  minstrel  sing  high  to  the  clan  of  MacCaura, 

Or  watched  the  brave  knights,  as  with  lances  in  hand, 

They  charged  on  the  foes  of  our  Creed  and  our  Land; 

But  now  the  green  ivy  and  sadness  and  gloom 

Hang  around  the  thick  walls  of  your  castle,  Macroom. 

Then  we  started  to  walk  to  a  friend  out  of  town, 

As  our  legs  and  our  courage  would  never  break  down. 

And  we  tramped  the  high  road  and  admired  each  fresh  scene 

Where  the  beautiful  country  was  golden  and  green ; 

But  a  fine  farmer's  wife  overtook  us  at  last. 

Asked  us  into  her  butt,  and  the  horse  trotted  fast. 

And  believe  me,  the  jolting  we  got  o'er  the  stones 

Was  the  "  natest"  invention  to  soften  our  bones. 

When  we  got  to  the  house  we  were  bound  for,  mavrone, 

Sure  the  owner  was  out,  and  the  liquor  was  none. 

Good  Mrs.    O'Brien  got   nothing  at  all. 

Nor  ourselves,  in  John  Howard's  at  Hanover  Hall. 
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We  jumped  into  another  butt — this  was  our  train — 

And  back  to  Macroom  we  were  jolted  again, 

Where  we  stood  on  the  bridge  and  looked  down  the  Sullane, 

That  is  pleasant  and  fair  as  the  Banks  of  the  Bann. 

Mrs.   Riordan's  was  next,  where  with  liquor  and  talk 

We  rested  our  bones  and  set  out  for  a  walk ; 

We  were  in  the  Victoria  one-tenth  of  an  hour 

And  were  charmed  with  the  manners  of  sweet  Lizzie  Rour. 

Bade  Mr.  John  Murphy  good-bye  and  good  luck, 
And  in  friendship  and  peace  many  honest  hands  shook; 
Had  a  chat  with  John  Ryan,  who  lives  in  Pound  Lane 
(He's  a  jolly  ♦^Id  shoemaker,    honest  and   plain) ; 
Had  a  stroll  thro'  the  market,  where  prices  were  fair, 
Tumbled  into  a  shop  at  one  side  Middle  Square 
Where  Miss  Eliie  O'Connell,  a  fine  blooming  belle, 
Made  us  heartily  welcome,  and  treated  us  well. 
Oh  !  whoever  gets   EUie  a  partner  for  life 
Gets  a  manager  good  and  a  dashing  fine  wife ; 
May  business  success  and  good  luck  find  a  room 
In  her  neat  tidy  shop  in  the  town  of  Macroom. 

Started  off  to  return  to  meet  mid-day  train. 
Bade  kind  Mrs.    Murphy  good-bye  once  again. 
Then  dived  into  a  house,  where  like  flowers  in  May 
We  were  heartily  welcome,  and  made  a  short  stay ; 
Where  the  blooming  young  girls  to  music  were  singing, 
And  their  sweethearts  the  porter  in  gallons  were  bringing. 
Where  I  proudly  recited  "The  Banks  of  the  Lee," 
And  Jeff  sang  "The  Bells  of  Sweet  Avenue  B"  ; 
Then  I  sang  another  song — more  than  one,  maybe — 
And  Jeff  made  all  laugh  with  his  "Pat  mind  the  Baby." 
With  good  wishes  and  laughter,  we  hastened  away 
From  Kelleher's  house  on  that  fine  autumn  day. 

In  the  train,  off  to  Crookstown  to  look  at  the  sports — 
Like  the  good  and  the  bad  and  indifi'erent  sorts; 
We  didn't  care  much  for  them,  hastened  away. 
Had  a  liquor  and  started  (like  men)  for  Kilcrea. 
And  we  walked  and  we  jumped,  and  sung  o'er  the  stones- 
It  was  better  than  jolting  in  butts  for  our  bones — 
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Met  the  train  once  again  and  came  merrily  home; 

Had  our  smoke  (vive  )  and  our  usual  roam, 

Called  into  our  friends,  where  our  story  we  told 
Quite  cool  and  collected,   like  warriors  bold. 
So  I  look  with  respect  on  the  town  of  Macroom  : 
May  it  flourish  in  summer  and  cold  winter  gloom. 
May  it  never  meet  worse  friends  beneath  the  blue  sky 
Night  or  day,  late  or  early,  than  were  Jeff  and  I. 


THE  TRUE  BLARNEY  STONE. 

Dedicated   hy  special  permission  to  Lady   Aberdeen. 

I'll  sing  you  a  lay,  my  lady  fair. 
Cried    McCarthy's    harper    bold. 
Of  the   Fairy  Queen  with  the  sunny  hair 
Who  played  on  a  harp  of  gold  : 
Whose  music  floated  wide  and  free 
Through  the  valley  of  the  flashing  Lee — 
Ere  the  hut,  the  hall,  the  world  had  known 
The  magic  spell  of  the  "Blarney   Stone." 

On  a  moss-clad  stone,  of  a  summer  eve. 

When  the  dewdrops  spangled  the  plain ; 
Near  a  flowery  bank,  where  the  fairies  weave 
The  gossamer's  pearly  chain, 

She  sat,  and  her  brow  was  dark  with  grief — 
Beside  her  stood  a  young  Irish  chief ; 
And  the  wild  birds  paused  as  her  accents  rung- 
For  Lady,  this  was  the  lay  she  sung  : — 

*'  Oh,  come,  young  chieftain,  come  to  our  halls 

Far  under   the  crystal  wave, 
Where  no  cold  winds  blow,  no  sere-leaf  falls — 
Where  stands  not  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sweet  music  shall  float  around  thy  bed. 
And  a  jewelled  crown  shall  deck  thy  head 
When  valour  and  love  stand  side  by  side — 
An  Irish  chief  and  his  fairy  bride  ! 
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The  clouds  are  gathering  wild  and  dark 

In  green  Erin's  changeful  skies; 
And  many  a  brave  shall  lie  cold  and  stark 
Where  the  track  of  battle  lies. 

There  are  alien  steps  on  each  Irish  plain — 
Hasten,  and  wear  not  the  galling  chain ; 
Far  better  from  danger  with  me  depart 
Than  yield  the  blood  of  one  faithful  heart. 

Nay,  tell  me  not  of  your  father's  brand 

You  have  sworn  never  to  sheath 
While  a  tyrant  lives  in  your  native  land ; 
You  will  win  but  the  'laurel  wreath.' 

No  laurel,  young  chief,  shall  deck  thy  brow, 
For  Saxon  trumpets  are  sounding  now ; 
And  vain  is  my  power  to  break  the  spell — 
Farewell  for  ever,  young  chief — farewell!" 

He  sat  him  down  on  the  moss-clad  stone — 

Still  grasping  his  trusty  glaive ; 
While  the  fairy  music,  with  plaintive  tone. 
Sunk  under  the  crystal  wave  : 

Far  better  to  wait  by  his  native  Lee — 
Like  that  chainless  river,  he  would  be  free  ! 
And  a  red  flush  flies  to  his  fair  young  brow — 
Ha  !  Erin  Aboo  !  they  are  on  him  now. 

What  is  the  might  of  a  chieftain's  hand 

To  a  circle  of  flashing  steel? 
What  is  the  use  of  shield  and  brand 
To  foes  who  no  mercy  feel? 

He  bravely  parried  each  cut  and  thrust, 

And  many  a  Saxon  bit   the  dust ; 

But  he  fell  at  last,  without  a  groan, 

And  his  heart's  blood  dyed  the  moss-clad  stone. 

The  moon  was  up  over  hill  and  glen. 

With  its  peaceful,  silvery  light, 
When  the  fairy  came  to  the  spot  again, 
At  the  hush  of  deep  midnight. 

But  the  young  chief's  corse  was  floating  free 
"Far  off  on  the  waves  of  his  native  Lee ; 
And  the  gold  harp  made  but  a  dismal  wail — 
Scaring  the  night-birds  along  the  vale. 
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Then  she  laid  her  golden  harp  aside, 
And  knelt  by  the  moss-clad  stone ; 
The  fair  young  chief — his  clansmen's  pride — 
Was  gone,  and  she  was  alone. 

And  she  pressed  her  lips,  by  the  silent  flood, 
To  the  crimson  stain  from  his  true  heart's  blood ; 
Then  sank  in  the  wave  by  the  Lee's  fair  shore, 
Where  the  fairy  queen  came  nevermore. 

And  Cormac    Laidher,  McCarthy  bold, 

A  chief  of  wealtE  and  power. 
Placed  the  moss-clad  stone  in  his  great  stronghold — 
Proud   Blarney  Castle  Tower. 

And  there  it  stands,  to  this  very  day, 

Tho'  the  castle  itself  is  old  and  gray ; 

And  lovers  are  sure  of  endless  bliss 

If  they  press  their  lips  o'er  the  "fairy's  kiss." 


IRELAND   AND   FRANCE.* 

Fair  Ireland  in  the  Sacred  Fold,  bright  Emerald  of  the  West, 
The  land  our  Fathers  loved  of  old,  the  land  St.  Patrick  bless'd  : 
The  faith  he  taught  is  with  you  still;  nor  sword,  nor  blood,  nor 

flame, 
Can  quench  its  light  on  vale  or  hill — the  spirit  is  the  same. 

Your  mountains  yet  are  free  and  lone,  wild  torrents  rush  along. 
The  chainless   breeze,   in   fitful   tone,    still  murmurs  Freedom's 

song ; 
Your  sons  on  many  a  foreign  strand  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
The  Harp  and  Cross  for  native  land,   the  Shamrock  still  their 

pride. 

But  you,   our  love,   are  fettered  fast,   still  weep   in   Pharaoh's 

thrall, 
Still  thinking  of  the  bitter  past,  you  wait  the  trumpet's  call ; 
Still  through  the  wilderness  you  stray,  still  battle  for  the  right. 
The  dark  cloud  guides  your   step  by  day,   the  pillar  flame  by 

night. 

*  The  above  poem  was  specially  written  in  1891  for  his  daughter,  Miss 
Winifred  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  resident  in  Paris.  It  was  excellently 
translated   into   French   by   an   Irish   priest   in    France. 
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In  the  dark  days  did  you  falter,  when  the  priest  was  standing 

by, 
With  the  gray  rock  for  God's  altar,  and  its  canopy  the  sky, 
From  the  watch-post  were  you  straying  by  the  cave  or  by  the 

flood, 
When  the  Ban-dog  wild  was  baying,  and  the  hunters  scented 

blood. 

But  vainly  have  your  master's  tried,  with  trampling  hoof  and 

lance, 
To  curb  your  love,  your  trust,  your  pride  in  beauteous  sunny 

France. 
Vainly  they  strove  your  flag  of  green  to  trample  and  destroy — 
The  sunburst,  in  its  silken  sheen,  waved  high  at  Fontenoy. 

Lord  Edward  saw  French  sabres  gleam  in  many  a  vision  lone, 
And  was  it  not  the  bright  day-dream  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone? 
And   Emmet's  thoughts  would  wander   far  on   France's  sunny 

plains. 
Alas  !  for  all  your  kindness,  but  their  memory  remains. 

The  wild  winds  howl'd  on  Bantry's  coast,  fierce  billows  lashed 

the  shore, 
In  many  ships  a  gallant  host  beneath  the  tricolour. 
What   if  their   ships  were  sore  beset,    their  hearts  were  brave 

and  true, 
But,  green  old  Ireland,  ne'er  forget  that  effort  was  for  you. 

Sere  leaves  are  scattered  in  the  blast,  dark  clouds  are  rolling 

by, 
Old  Ireland's  sky  is  overcast,  but  still  her  hopes  are  high. 
Her  love  is  deep,  her  faith  is  pure,  dark  clouds  shall  roll  away ; 
The  winter  cannot  long  endure,  bright  flowers  will  come  in  May. 

But  while  the  shamrock  decks  our  sod,  on  vale  and  mountain 

side. 
And  while  the  cross  of  Ireland's  God  is  still  our  hope,  our  pride, 
May    Ireland's    sons   where'er    they    stray,   to   yours  with  love 

advance, 
And  Ireland's  daughters  ever  pray — God  prosper  gallant  France. 
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FAREWELL  1 

iFarewell !  I  have  sought  to  perform  a  duty, 

In  singing  of  home  and  our  own  River  Lee — 
Preserving  the  legends  of  valour  and  beauty, 

So  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 
That  her  daughters  so  fair,  and  her  sons  ever  witty. 

May  long  on  its  banks  in  prosperity  dwell ; 
As  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  "  the  beautiful  City," 

Is  my  best  wish  in  bidding  thee,  reader,  farewell. 

Farewell  to  the  exile  across  the  wild  billow. 

Who  thinks  with  a  sigh  of  his  dear  native  shore ; 
Though  the  flowers  of  the  prairie  may  sweeten  his  pillow. 

Or  bloom  o'er  his  grave  ere  his  journey  is  o'er. 
As  he  wanders  afar,  should  these  lines  ever  meet  him, 

Reminding  of  feelings  his  tongue  cannot  tell ; 
In  place  of  kind  friends,  with  good  wishes  they  greet  him^ 

And  bid  him,  dear  exile,  brave  exile,  farewell. 

Farewell,  but  remember  the  song  and  the  story. 

That  cling  round  each  bank  of  the  emerald  sod ; 
Be  it  yours  then  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  glory. 

That  hallow  the  fields  where  in  childhood  you've  trod  :. 
Be  it  mine  to  endeavour  to  pass  to  long  ages 

Those  deeds  which  unsung  are  unstable  as  sand ; 
And  my  brightest  reward  for  the  toil  of  these  pages, 

As  a  brother  to  rank  with  the  Bards  of  our  land. 
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